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rNTRODUCTION. 


W  IIKIJK  :iii(l  wlicn  to  C'.\m\)  ;  liow  to  (Yiiiip  uiid 
iiiJiiiiigi'  a  ti-aiii  of  pack-mules;  l)ivak.  ^var,  and 
siddlc  wild  li,,i->(.s;  cross  sHvaiiis  hnild  1,,m-  shanties, 
"■^•"•■li]  a  raCt.  dio-  out  a  caiioc  oi-  hnild  it  with  hark 
"!•  hidt".  manage  do,-' slci-li-.  and  ii^ainp  on  snow- 
^ho(-';  what  to  cany  and  what  to  leave  at  homo;  or, 
fo  <\m  11].  in  a  few  words,  the  way  to  -vt  throuuii  ;, 
wild  comitryas  one  on--|it J)y  adopt ino-  ihe  hettei' 
means  of  d(,iiin-  ih;,t  which  Ims  to  he  done,  aiv  matters 
'•f  no  ti-ilH. in- value  to  travellei-  of  all  denominations. 

There  are  details  that  a  novice  cannot  possihly  ae(|uire, 
NiveithelV(.mtliepast  experiences  of.. tlier  travellers, 
"i-.  Tailing  assistance  such  a^  this  he  must  learn  his 
l<--nns  ill  the  field  ai!(l  forest  hy  ihiding  them  out 
h»r  liiniself.  always  a  tedious,  unsatisfactory,  and  v(^ry 
expensive   process.      J]eiieve   me,  in   t ravel liui-;  as  ili 
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evcrvthiiiu'  else,  there  is  a  rii^lit  wa.v  and  a  wronu; 
way  of  going  to  work,  and,  for  sonic  inexplicable 
reason,  'young  ])eginners'  are  strangely  predisposed 
to  ibllow  the  hitter  course. 

The  ex[)erience  of  twenty  years  passed  as  a  rani])ler 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  tliough  principally  as 
trapper,  hunter,  and  naturalist,  East  and  West  of  the 
Ituckv  Mountains,  enables  me  to  state  fi'oni  actual 
c«bsei'vation,  that  a  '  u'reen  hand.'  to  use  a  slanii"  tei'in. 
on  his  first  visit  to  a  wild  countrv,  in  nine  ( ases  out 
of  ten  arrives  from  the  land  of  civilisation  com])letely 
ham[)ered,  entangled,  and  weighed  down,  so  to  speak, 
with  a  medley  of  utterly  useless  things,  Avhich  he 
never  wouhl  have  purchased  had  he  been  guided  or 
direeted  by  any  person  who  knew  how  to  travel. 

Ai»ain  and  a<2"ain,  friends  and  stranu'ers  have  souuht 
my  guidance,  when  iitting  out  to  travel,  either  hi  the 
pursuit  of  sport  and  pleasure  oi'  to  seek  a  fortune  in 
far-oir  lands  as  emigi'aiits.  Hence  I  am  induced  to 
offer  a  few  practical  hints  on  the  general  details  of 
traveUiiig,  trusting  the  rough  suggestions  I  sliall  offer 
may  prove  of  use  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  venture 
into  a  distant  country  wherein  wheels,  steam,  iron 
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nui]  Dincadainised  roads,  are  unkiiow.i  luxuries;  and 
111  wliicli.  as  a  Yaukee  oiiee  said  to  jue,  iu  reference 
lo  .Southern  Oreooa  ;  S^trauger,you  bet  your  hotton. 
<^^>'J="-  't  iiiaii  lias  to  keep  ],is  eyes  sknmed,  Lis  kuile 
sliar|),aud  bis  powder  dry,  ,.r  hell  Jiav"  Ids  l.ar  risVl. 
sure  as  beaver  medicine,  if  ],e  travels  thini  parts.' 

Jonx  KcAST  LoHi).  F.Z.S. 

author  ot  tlK.  •.Natur.h.st  n,  Vancu.,.  l.land  and  Uritish  Cohnubu.; 
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THE    WILDERNESS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Home  in  the  Wildomi'ss  nud  Els,»when'-An  Imaginary  Journey- 
AN  liat  tlie  Word  I'mhuir/  mean^-Fitti.ig  out  for  a  Journey— 
liules  to  be  observed  in  the  choice  of  Pack  Aniinals-(i,.ldiu-8 
preferable  to  Mares--Mide.s  lulled  by  Majn^ies  and  iHowin'^.. 
llie.s-]{eware  of  Crupper  Cuts-What  a  Hoof  ought  not  to  be 
and  what  it  ou-ht  to  be^-Shoeing  a.lvisable>,  if  possible-IIow  to' 
exannn.^  the  Kyes-Mule.s  with  J)efective  Vision  dan^r^^rous  to  u 
decree-  Prevalence  of  '  Cataract'^  The  way  to  examine  the 
Teeth-l  arrot-Mouth.-d  Alules  always  lose  conditiou-Xever  woik 
Pack  Animals  thiu— <  Points'  of  a  good  Pack  31ule. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  know  who  is  able  to  boast  a  more 
perfect  independence  than  is  he  who  has  learned  the 
art,  for  art  it  most  assuredly  is,  of  being  '  at  h(jme  in  the 
wilderness.'  What  cares  such  a  one  for  quarter-day ; 
no  flinty-hearted  landlord  threatens  to  sell  him  up  if 
the  rent  is  not  paid ;  that  terrible  man,  the  tax-gntherer, 
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liiiH  n<»  terrors  for  him,  aiul  never  'just  Ionics  In  '  with 
liis  ii^ly  l)(M»lv  jiiid  ill!  iiik-Uoitlc  (lini;^Miiij;-  IVoni  tlir  cout 
IjiittoM,  lor  liis  lillle  jiccouiit,  wliicli  it  is  not  iit  ;ill 
times  convenient  'o  p:iy.  All  tlie  ('ollect(»rs  tliiit  ever 
were,  or  ever  will  l)e,  eonld  irot  in  the  Avilderness 
cut  oil'  your  water  su[>ply  or  stop  your  li;^-lit.  I  (juite 
ii;^-ree  in  o]>inion  with  that  dweller  in  the  wilds,  who, 
when  the  newly-arrived  settler  hoasted  that  the  sun 
nev«'r  set  U[»on  En^'land's  |H»ssessions  naively  replied, 
'  Wa'al  stranf^ei-,  that  ar  likely  enou^^-h,  kase  'tis  lowM 
by  all  as  cum  (Voni  thim  parts  that  the  tax  hos  never 
cam[ts  down  to  sleep.'  At  home  in  the  wildei-ness  in 
riyht  ^'ood  earnest  you  liv(,'  rent  free,  pay  no  taxes, 
get  fuel  for  the  trouble  of  euttinj^-  it,  and  water  and 
light  without  paying  a,  rate;  though  surrounded  with 
an  abundance  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  you  are  free 
from  meat  bills,  nothing  to  lock  into  your  house, 
and  no  thieves  to  lock  out;  front  door  and  liitchkey 
are  useless  incumbrances;  you  wear  what  you  like, 
do  what  you  like,  go  out  when  you  like,  come  home 
when  you  like,  snap  your  fingers  at  '  Mrs.  CJrundy,' 
and  care  less  for  her  evil  tongue  than  the  bite  of  a 
nu>S(putt). 

To  feel  that  one  is  at  home,  though  it  be  in  the 
wilderness,  is  always  to  me  a  great  source  of  plejtsure. 
What  household  word  is  more  cherished  than  is  that  of 
home?  How  delightful  are  all  its  associations,  in  it 
how  many  hopes  and  joys  are  hidden ;  the  W(;ods  and 
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streams  <lear  to  us  in  ('hiIdho(»d,  the  li<>ai'y  hills  and 
flowcr-drckcd  incadows,  tlic  old  cliiirfh  s|»iiT  ;4"roy  with 
lidn'iis,  thr  S;il)l);ith  ht'lls  that  wci'c  wmit  to  [mmI  su 
softly  down  thf  Nallt'v,  arc  hut  a  few  of  the  liiik^  which 
unit*'  us  to  home.  Hajijiy  iiicmoi'ies  iiut  to  he  counted 
clinir  round  ahout  it  like  trailin<r  vines,  and  livinjj; 
•••arlands  of  hrilliiint  hlossoms  encircle  the  hrown, 
soinhre,  hranchless  trunks  of  tro|»ieiil  |i;iliiis,  addiiij^  to 
them  heauty  and  usefulness,  as  prattliii;;-  children  clin^- 
to  their  [»arents  and  make  the  fither's  ri^^ht  ;irm 
sti'on«!«'r.  '  No  toiiLnie  sliall  tell  what  hliss  o'erHuwrt  the 
mothei'\s  tender  heart  while  I'ouiid  liei*  the  olfs|irin<;'  of 
her  love  lisp  her  name.'  Or  to  employ  a  more  homely 
simile,  as  the  ivy  enwraps  the  erumhliiii;"  rnin  \iin\ 
entwines  its  evergreen  arms  r<»und  the  sturdy  oak,  in 
like  manner  the  iViiKMiihrance  of  home  with  all  its 
treasures  winds  itself  ijt  all  times  round  the  heiii't  of  the 
ahsentee,  nor  need  there  he  ancestral  mansions,  broad 
lawns,  acres  of  Avoodlaiids,  rich  j''"^^'""'"'^^  fertile 
or(diards,  and  <,nirdens,  to  recall  househ(»ld  joys,  or  to 
mark  the  spot  wherein  they  abide:  not  a,  bit  of  it. 
Home  is  not  shut  within  narrow  limits,  is  not  con- 
lined  to  scenes  of  pleasure,  rej^'al  splendour,  or  the 
dwelliny;s  of  the  yreat.  Wherever  Avarm  hearts  ar<'  to 
be  found  together,  -with  ccmtentment  and  a  la-arty 
desire  at  all  times  to  do  the  best  that  can  1)e  d<»ne 
under  existinj^  circumstances,  health  and  streii;^th,  a 
will  to  work,   and  an  unwavering  trust  in    God   who 
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caros  oven  for  the  spfirrows,  there  believe  me  exist  the 
primal  elements,  the  nia^ic  of  home. 

'  Miiiiliind,  however  ft'ttercd  and  Ix'iiij^^lilod  ; 
Ildwc'cr  oppressed  ))y  peimrv  uiid  care; 
Have  their  existence  l)y  one  l)eacon  liij-lited, 
Ilu\e  still  u/u!  Lliss  which  all  may  I'roely  whare.' 

A  novice  finds  tnivellin^  terribly  perplexin<^^,  because 
he  hits  no  idea  of  makin<^  himself  at  home,  neitlu'r  does 
he  discover  until  stern  necessity  stares  him  in  the  face 
how   abs(dutely  requisite  it  is  to  cultivate   a,  habit  of 
observin<r.     He    must    train    his    ev<'s    until  his   siofht 
equals  in  delicacy  of  perception  the  touch  of  the  blind. 
Trifles   imperceptible  to  the  tyro  are  to  the   prtictised 
traveller  pai^-es  of  information,  as  easily  read  and  com- 
prehendtMl  as  are  those  of  a  printed  book.     His  tread 
should  be  li^ht  and  stealthy,  so  as  to  avoid  cracking- 
fallen  branches  uniu^cessarily   or  rustliii<if  the   bushes  ; 
nothinu^  should  escape  his  attention.    The  disturbance  of 
insects,   the  switch  of  a  tail,  the  flap  of  an   ear,  the 
o-lcam  of  an  eye,  a  displaced  stone,  or  a  broken  twi<4',  are 
nuitters  not  to  be  passed  lightly  by.     He  nuist  educate 
his  earss  too.     The  voices  of  birds,  the  calls  deuotini>- 
love  iind  ang-er  made  by  different  animals,  the  hum  and 
buz   of  insects  whether  loud  and  angry,  as  evidencing- 
annoyance  and  irritability,  or  soft  and  low  as  indicative 
of  peaceful  security ;    the  sough  of  the  breeze  and  the 
roar  of  the  torn'ut  nnist  be  to  the  cultivated  li(>arin< 
of  the  dweller  in  the  wilderness  as  uuderst-indable  as 
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different  musical  notes  are  to  the  ears  of  a  practised 
musiciau  ;  and  to  some  extent  he  must  be  a  musician 
and  vi'ntril<K|uist  of  a  certain  kind  himself.  Ih'  must 
acquire  the  artof  imitatiu<,^  souuds  ;  the  amorous  bellow 
of  the  lady  moose-deer  to  Jittract  her  lord,  the  pliiiutive 
'bleat 'of  the  fawn  to  lure  the  doe,  the  'call'  of  the 
wild  turkey,  and  the  whistle  of  the  bea.ver  ami  nuirmot, 
are  a  few  (.'xamples  selected  from  a  goodly  number  to 
show  thiit  to  be  at  home  in  tin;  wilderness  dema^nds 
that  the  dweller  therein,  to  be  successful  in  the  pursuit 
of  game,  must  needs  be  a  skilful  imitator  of  forest 
sounds. 

Be  it  my  pleasant  duty  to  act  as  guide  nnd  in- 
structor to  all  who  nuiy  feel  disposed  to  Wiind.- r 
through  far  away  lands.  Come  then  with  me  now,  in 
imagination — 

*  To  crafr<ry  moiintnins,  wliove  tlio  Imntov  buildcth 
His  t'mirile  dwcUin;.'-  lilvi;  an  ('a;^l('".s  luir  : 
Ti)  soiitlitTu  cliiiialcH,  wln'iT  the  fiinlii^lit  frildt'th 
The  vino-cliid  liills  with  colours  over  f.iir. 
To  far  oil"  Uiiids,  wht^re  the  savapre  roaiiieth, 
The  iiiitiilored  lord  of  many  a  sccin'  Mihlinie  : 
To  rrrovt's  and  fjli'iis,  to  wImtc  the  ocean  foain<'th  ; 
To  every  countrv  and  to  every  clime.' 

We  shall  have  rough  I'oads  and  nari'ow  trails  to  ti-avt.'l, 
deep  and  swift-llowing  streams  to  cross  where  boats 
and  bridges  are  as  yet  unknown  ;  we  must  learn  to 
build  onr  own  houses  an<l  i)rovi<le  our  larder  with 
meat,  and  how  to  cook  it  and  provide  the  requisite  fuel. 
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We  iimst  wl<'l(l  the  iixo,  paddle  our  ciiiKto,  Ijissoo  wild 
horsi's  and  '  i^cntlo,*'  mid  ride  tlieiii  when  captured  ;  it  is 
neeessary  also  that  we  shoidd  l)e  able  to  '  pack  '  either 
mules  or  horses,  ycdce  and  drive  oxen  and  nianag'e  a, 
team  of  nud<'s,  tramp  on  snow  shoes  and  harness  dogs 
to  a  slei<j;-h  ;  hut  we  shall  find  out  all  we  have  to  do  as 
Ave  joi,^  on  our  way.  And  if  on  the  completion  of  our 
imaginary  wauderinjjfs  yoTi  have  learneel  to  make 
y<)urs(>lfat  home  in  the  wilderness,  the  Wanderer  will 
have  fulHllt'd  all  he  set  out  to  accomplish  as  gidde  and 
instnictor.  T  have  introduced  a  short  stor)  here  and 
there  whi(di  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  district  we  are 
travellin<^'  throu^'h,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
sava;4'es  we  shall  have  to  encoiniter ;  and  it  Avill, 
perhaps,  too,  li<4'hten  the  tedium  of  continuous  telling 
what  to  do  and  what  to  leave  undone. 

Tlie  g'tMieral  equipment  of  a  mule-train,  or  pacL  and 
saddle  horses,  if  mules  are  not  to  he  procured,  forms  by 
no  means  tlh>  least  valuable  part  of  the  experience 
which  it  is  absolutely  requisite  a  traveller  should 
possess.  Packing  means  putting  anything  and  every- 
thing, irrespective  of  shape  or  size  up  to  a  weight  of 
:J001bs.,  on  mule  or  horseback,  and  so  fastening  it  that 
it  shall  neither  rock  nor  sway  from  side  to  side,  shift 
backwards  up-hill  or  forwards  on  a  descent,  or  fall  oif 
if  the  anin}p.l  carrying  the  load  stund^les  or  even  rolls 
down  a  hill-side.  The  same  remarks  Avill  apply 
whether  the  pack-train  consists  of  four  mules   or  one 
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hundi'cd.  Mules  are  far  preferable  to  horses  for  nil 
puqxtses  of  transport.  And  so  let  ns  begin  ])y 
sui>p(>siiig  that  we  are,  say  in  Upper  California, 
'fitting  out '  for  a  trip  through  Southern  Or<'gon,  to 
cross  tlie  Roehy  Mountains. 

First  and  foremost,  mules  must  be  purchased  if  we 
mean  to    travel    comfortably.     If  our  party    does    not 
exceed  three,  we  shall  reipiire  five  paclv-nniles,  two  riding 
mules  for  tlie  i)aclvers,  three  riding  mules  for  ourselves, 
and  a  bell-mare  to  l)e  ridden  by  the  guide  or  the  cook,  or 
any  outsider  attached  to  the  party.    In  selecting  mules, 
when  jturchasing  idways  choose  geldings  or  *  machos,' 
as  they  are  usually  styled,  in  preference  to  mares.     The 
former  are  invariably  much    stronger,  keep  in   better 
condition,  and  are  far  less  liable  to  those  aberrations  of 
temper  which  lady  mules  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
dis2)laying,  much  to  the  packer's    annoyance  and  dis- 
comfitur*,'.     Be  sure  to  examine  carefully  the  back,  arch 
of  the  ribs,  under  surface  of  the  tail  close  to  the  rump, 
hoofs,  and  eyes.     If  you  discover  the  evidences  of  -prc- 
vious  sores  on  the  back  or  sides,  especially  if  the  skin 
covering  the   spot  or   spots  looks  shiny  an<l  polished, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mule ;    the  greatest  care 
will  not  prevent  regalling,  and  a  sore-backed  mule  is 
worse  than  none  at  all,  because  the  2)oor  animal  travels 
in  pain  and  misery  all  day,  if  loaded,  and  gets  no  rest 
or  a  chance  to  feed  after  the  day's  work  is  done,  in 
consequence  of  the  ceaseless  persecution  inflicted  bv 
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swarms  of  flics  ;  nncl,  what  is  far  worse,  iiiag^pics,  if  any 
arc  alxnit,  will  bo  i)rL'tty  sure  to  poreli  on  tlio  back  of 
the  cliafecl  animal,  and  olino-iurr  on  by  their  sharp  claws, 
peck  away  at  the  sore  with  a  sort  of  fiendish  delight. 
Dnrin<^  onr  work,  when  niarkin<jf  the  Bonndary  line,  we 
had  several  mnles  and  horses  senonsly  injured  by  the 
ina<^pies,  the  packers  havin<^  incantionsly  tiu'iied  the 
animals  out  with  sores  exposed.  I  observed  one  of  our 
mules  on  the  Sumass  prairie,  near  the  Fraser  Eiver, 
British  Columbia,  rolling  madly,  but  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  the  cause.  As  I  stood  quietly  watching  him 
he  got  on  his  legs,  but  no  sooner  was  he  up  than  a 
couple  of  magpies  wdiicli  I  had  not  previously  noticed 
issued  from  an  adjoining  bush,  swooped  down  upon  the 
luckless  nude,  aud  commenced  again  what  they  had 
clearly  just  left  off,  literally,  and  not  in  mere  figure  of 
speech,  to  eat  him  alive.  Vain  were  all  the  tortured 
beast's  writhings,  kickings,  and  attempts  by  mouth  and 
tail  to  ilisplace  the  greedy  birds  ;  they  hung  on  with  a 
perseverance  certainly  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Rolling 
was  his  only  chance,  but  even  then  his  persecutors 
simply  hopped  off  patiently  to  bide  another  ojiportunity. 
Too  much  occupi(Hl  to  notice  my  approach,  the  two 
gourmands  permitt(Hl  me  to  get  within  range  :  a  shrill 
whistle  sent  them  hurry-scurry  from  their  horrid  ban- 
quet, for  which  they  paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives  ;  I 
shot  one  with  each  barrel.  Their  beaks,  as  I  picked 
them  np,  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  nmle,  and 
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in  one  was  still  grasped  a  bit  of  quivering  muscle.  We 
had  in  our  empk)y  a  cpiaint  specimen  <»f  the  thorough- 
bred woodsman;  old  '  Pine-knot '  we  styh'd  him,  in  com- 
2)liment  to  his  toughness  or  ])ower8  of  endurance;  in 
other  words,  he  co'ubincd  within  himself  the  various 
crafts  of  gold-washer,  axeman,  hunter,  packer,  trapper, 
and  rowdy  in  general.  He  hated  mag[»ies  nearly  as 
nnich  as  he  k)ved  Avhisky,  and  invariably  trietl  his  best 
to  destroy  every  one  he  saw.  '  Darned  cusses,'  he  used 
to  exclaim,  '  they'd  as  leve  eat  a  Injun  as  a  boss,  and 
that's  more  nor  a  skunk  ud  do,  you  may  bet  high  on  it.' 
To  return  to  our  subject.  These  several  causes 
rapidly  produce  loss  of  condition,  and  the  probability  is 
the  mule  will  either  have  to  be  shot  or  abandoned  ;  the 
former  being  bv  far  the  more  charitable  course,  and  one 
1  should  always  advise.  I  have  several  times  discovered 
abandoned  pack  animals  in  a  most  pitiable  condition. 
Once  I  remember  finding  a  muk'  on  a  small  open  patch 
of  prairie  land  in  Oregon,  which  had  been  left  by  its 
owners  in  consequence  of  a  stake  wound  just  above  the 
hoof  having  produced  such  excessive  kimeness  as  to 
rentier  further  rapid  progression  impossible.  Blowing 
flies  soon  found  out  the  sore,  laid  their  eggs,  which 
were  rapidly  developed  into  larvfc,  or  maggots  in  plain 
English,  and  these  had  burrowed  in  every  direction, 
betwixt  the  horny  hoof  and  bone,  consuming  what  is 
equivalent  to  that  most  exquisitely  sensitive  tissue, 
commonly  called  in  man  *  the  quick  of  the  nail,'  whilst 
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the  liclploss  aniniiil  lived.  It  uialvos  my  heart  ache  even 
now  when  I  recall  its  look  of  ayony  tis  on  three  leys 
the  poor  beast  linipin;j;-  along  said,  in  lani^'uage  (pute  as 
intelligible  as  articulated  words  conld  have  been,  '  In 
pity  help  me.'  On  examining  the  foot,  I  fonnd  the 
hoof  was  almost  detached  from  its  nnicm  with  the  ad- 
joining tissues,  Avliich  were  l)eing  rapidly  devoured  by 
the  maggots.  What  was  to  be  done ':^  No  system  of 
treatment  which  I  could  have  adopted  would  have  been 
of  the  sliglitest  avail.  Charity  Avhispered,  '  End  its  suf- 
f'^rings  as  speedily  as  you  can,'  which  I  did  by  sending  a 
bullet  through  its  brain. 

I  could  recoiint  many  other  instances  of  finding  de- 
serted animals  enduring  horrible  sufferings,  but  this 
one  will  suffice ;  and  I  have  related,  it  with  a  view  to 
induce  those  who  read  these  lines  (should  they  ever  have 
occasion  to  abandon  an  animal)  to  hill  it  at  once.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  far  more  humane  than  to  give  an 
animal  'a  chance  for  its  life.'  You  ask,  why  it  is  de- 
sirable to  look  underneath  the  tail?  Because  'crupper 
cuts '  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  when  once  a  mule's 
tail  has  been  badly  cut  by  the  sawing  motion  of  the 
crupper  it  never  properly  heals,  and  although  the  wound 
naay  be  skinned  over,  so  as  to  escape  the  eye  of  an  inex- 
perienced buyer,  still  no  person  accustomed  to  packing 
would  purchase  a  mule  if  signs  of  *  crupper-cut '  were 
discoverable. 

If  the  hoofs  are  worn  very  much,  and  the  sole  and 
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frog  coinc  flai  U}»(tn  the  ground,  or  if  old  cracks  iire  to 
Ix'  seen  about  tlic  coronets,  or  if  a  rid^T-  or  ridirrs  (»f 
bone  encircle  the  coronet,  conimonlv  calU'd  '  rin<''-bone,' 
have  iiothinii' to  do  witli  the  mule;  he  will  be  sure  to 
work  lame  tho  first  rough  ground  you  drive  him  over, 
liatlly  w(»rn  hoofs  arc  usually  composed  of  weak  p<Jor 
horn,  and  when  the  Avear  brings  down  th*^  lower  edge  of 
the  outer  horn  to  its  union  with  the  horny  sole,  small 
fragments  of  gravel  are  a2)t  to  work  In,  often  causing  an 
incurable  lameness.  A  good  hoof  should  be  black,  very 
oval,  and  hard  as  fiiut.  Shoeing  pack  animals  is  all 
verv  well,  if  von  can  find  a  shoeiuii'  smith,  and  afford  to 
pay  him  a  dollar  {■is.)  a  shoe  ;  hence  shod  animals  are 
seldom  seen  ;  now  and  then  a  favourite  riding  mule  or 
horse  may  be  indulged  with  a  set  of  shoes,  if  a  rough 
country  has  to  be  travelled  over. 

The  Commission  nniles  and  horses  were  alwavs  shod, 
but  then  we  had  our  own  soldier  shoeing-smitiis,  and 
could  aftbrd  to  do  it.  One  thing  I  am  quite  sure  of, 
shod  mules  are  cai)able  of  endurino-  o-reater  fati<'-ue, 
carry  a  heavier  weight,  and  travel  nuich  faster  than  do 
those  which  arc^  without  the  iron  protection  to  the  feet. 
A  light  shoe,  turned  up  at  the  heels,  steeled  at  the  toes, 
and  jmt  on  firmly  with  eight  nails,  is  the  kind  of  shoe 
I  found  to  answer  best  for  general  purposes.  Turning 
up  the  heels  prevents  slipping  when  going  doAvn  steep 
trails,  and  saves  the  fiat  part  of  the  shoe  from  a  great 
deal  of  wear. 
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A  ri<^id  and  most  careful  scrutiny  of  tlie  eyes  is  a  first 
necessity.     To  examine  them,  stand  at  the  mule's  side, 
shade  the  eye  to  be  examined  with  your  hand  and  look 
through  it  from  corner  to  corner,  then  place  yourself  in 
front,  and  peer  into  the  interior  of  the  eye  as  you  would 
into  a  well  if  seeking  for  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Should  you  discover  any  pearly-looking  specks,  like  tiny 
white  beads,  at  once  reject  him.     Mules  are  extremely 
liable  to  '  cataract,'  and  a  mule  with  defective  vision  is 
dangerous  to  a  degree ;  not  only  does  he  risk  his  own 
life,  by  shying   on  narrow  trails,  and  perhaps  falling 
over  a  cliff  into  a  river,  or  down  a  vertical  wall  of  rocks, 
nobody  knows  where,  with  the  freight  and  packing  gear ; 
but  by  suddenly  backing  or  halting,  the  mules  following 
close   to  him  are  stopped  suddenly,  trails  being  very 
seldom  wide  enough  for  one  mule  to  pass  by  another. 
The  hinder  mules  in  the  train,  immediately  there  is  a 
halt,  as  if  actuated  by  a  vicious  determination  to  push 
each  other  over,  crowd  on  upon  those  that  are  obliged 
to  stop  in  consequence  of  the  semi-blind  mule  refusing  to 
proceed,  from  dread  of  some  imaginary  object,  produced 
by  defective  vision.     The  result  of  all  this  usually  is, 
that  two  or  three  good  mules  may  be  either  killed  or 
dangerously  hurt,  in   consequence  of  your  purchasing 
a  bad  mule  with  unsound  eyes. 

Another  thing  a  dim-sighted  mule  does  is  to  run 
against  the  trees  with  his  load,  and  if  he  happens  to  be 
carrying  a  box,  or  anything  breakable,  smash  it  goes, 
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to  a  certainty.  In  examining  large  bands  of  mules,  in 
California  and  elsewhere,  when  purchasing  for  the 
Government  Boundary  Commission  transport,  I  was 
astonished  to  find  so  many  had  '  cataract.'  Why  this 
should  be  I  cannot  tell,  excepting  the  disease  is  inherite  1. 
Old  and  worn-out  mares  are  frequently,  though  unwisely, 
thought  good  enough  to  '  raise  '  a  mule  from ;  and  over- 
ridden '  mustangs '  are  usually  turned  out  to  take  their 
chance  in  wet  or  cold,  and  from  this  cause  are  extremely 
liable  to  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyes,  which  ge- 
nerally ends  in  the  formation  of  '  cataract.'  Hence,  I 
am  disposed  to  attribute  the  frequency  of  the  disease, 
in  young  mules,  to  inheritance ;  although  blows  from 
the  packers'  whips,  or  ophthalmia  produced  by  cold  and 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  may  be,  and  I  feel 
sure  often  is,  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  older  and  hard- 
worked  animals. 

We  complete  our  examination  by  taking  a  peep  at 
the  teeth  ;  it  is  very  seldom  pack-mules  will  allow  any 
liberties  to  be  taken  with  their  mouths,  and  they  always 
manifest  a  very  decided  objection  to  showing  their 
incisors.  If  you  have  a  quiet  horse  to  deal  with, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  place  a  finger  behind  the  tusk, 
or  tush,  or  in  the  space  betwixt  the  grinding  and 
cutting  teeth  if  it  be  a  mare,  then  to  raise  the  lips  with 
the  left  hand,  and  by  the  wearing  down  of  the  '  marks  ' 
find  out  the  age ;  but  with  ill-disporied  mules  the  case 
is  altogether  different,  you  might  as  reasonably  expect 
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to  pnll  your  finger  from  the  snap  of  a  steel  trap 
unsciitlied  as  for  it  to  escape  from  out  a  mule's  moutli 
without  behig"  bitten.  Tame  old  riding-  and  team 
mules  are  often  docile  enough  to  permit  any  liberty  to 
be  taken  with  them,  but  never  trust  one  that  is  used 
only  for  2)aclving.  The  safer  way  to  manage  the  rascal, 
so  as  to  be  enabled  to  look  into  his  mouth,  is  first 
iirndy  to  seize  the  near-side  ear  with  the  right  hand,  and 
with  the  left  hand  grasp  the  upjier  lip,  nose  and  all, 
then  lean  the  hip  against  the  mule's  shoulder  and  bring 
the  nose  toward  you.  In  this  way  one  cuv  generally 
obtain  a  peep  at  the  front  or  incisor  teeth. 

By  keejjing  the  hip  jannned  tightly  to  the  animal's 
shoulder  you  avoid  the  risk  of  its  striking  you  with  the 
fore  feet,  for  let  me  tell  you  these  yiiQli  animals  are 
quite  as  handy  with  their  fure  hoofs  as  a  prize-fighter 
is  with  his  fists. 

It  is  not  of  any  material  moment  to  know  whether  a 
mule  is  three  or  five  years  old,  so  that  you  know  he  is 
not  very  aged.  For  packing,  I  prefer  mules  between  five 
and  seven  years  old  to  younger  animals.  There  is  yel 
another  reason,  besides  tliat  a,ppertaiiiiiig  to  age,  which 
renders  a  scrutiny  of  the  mouth  indispensable.  What 
are  called  '  parrot-mouthed  '  mules  are  far  from  being 
uncommon ;  in  this  case  the  upper  cutting  teeth  over- 
lap, and  instead  of  meeting,  shut  down  outside  the 
under  ones.  This  deformity  is  most  objectionable; 
experience  has   proved  that  wherever   grass   is   short, 
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or  the  ;4Viit'r;il  herba;^!'  scanty,  parrot-mouthed  mules 
invariably  lose  condition. 

Tlore  will  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to  caution  all 
young  travellers  against  'working  their  pack  animals 
thin.'  Si)  long  as  mules  retain  their  rotundity  and 
2»lumpness,  the  sure  signs  of  good  con<liti(»u,  there  is 
very  little  fear  of  galling  them,  nnlcss  it  happens  or 
arises  fr<»m  the  most  reprehensible  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  pack<'rs  ;  but  let  your  mules  once  get  thin, 
from  over-driving,  over-loading,  or  from  either  of  the 
causes  previously  pointed  (mt — which  faults  should, 
or  at  any  rate  ought  to  have  been  <liscovered  in  the 
examination  prior  to  purchasing — and  all  the  care  and 
skill  the  most  practised  hands  are  able  to  adopt  will  nut 
prevent  the  occurrence  (»f  galled  backs  and  chafed  ribs. 

Kumbers  of  mules  in  large  2»ack  trains  are  found  by 
their  packers  to  '  work  thin,'  from  some  cause  or  other 
not  discoverable.  Such  animals  are  always  discarded, 
and  when  placed  in  })asture  where  the  grass  is  long, 
there,  with  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do,  they  soon 
fatten,  and  are  finally  disposed  of  to  the  unwary.  A 
pack  mule  should  be  short  upon  the  legs,  strong  and 
rather  arched  along  the  back,  thick  in  the  shoulders 
and  muscular  about  the  loins.  The  hoofs  should  be 
small  and  black,  and  the  hocks  straight  and  line,  with- 
out any  tendency  to  bend  inwards,  or  what  is  technically 
-  designated  'cow-hocked.'  He  shouldhavebright  full  eyes, 
sharp  teeth,  a  good  long  swisliy  tail,  and  a  sound  skin. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

Avorai^o  worth  of  Puck  Mules— Mortality  in  Cold  Ut'f,'ionf< — Poisonous 
t'il'fcts  of  tlu!  Ilorsf-tiiil  Hush  (i'</in'Kcftnn) — A(lvunta};<'S  of  Sheds 
and  Dryth  -Tho  liell-uuire— Value  of  a  llorse'ti  Tail — Hruudiag. 

We  have  fixed  on  the  mules  we  intend  to  purchase, 
and  aj^'reed  with  the  seller  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid, 
which,  on  a  rough  average,  will  amount  to  about  120 
dollars  (?5?.)  to  150  dollars  (30Z.)  per  head.  If  mules 
are  purchased  in  Sonora  or  Texas,  unbroken,  or  only 
partially  tamed,  and  driven  up  into  California  at  the 
buyer's  risk,  they  nuiy  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  cost 
than  I  have  quoted  as  the  average  price  current  in 
Ui)per  California.  I  wlis  sent  from  Vancouver's  Island 
into  California  especially  to  purchase  a  band  of  eighty 
mules  fur  the  Boundary  Commission,  which  cost,  one 
with  another,  120  dollars  per  head.  Like  all  other 
marketable  matters,  mules  rise  ana  lall  in  value,  in 
accordance  with  the  demand  and  supply,  or  in  the 
ratio  of  successful  gold-hunting.  Wlienever  mining  is 
prosperous  mules  are  dear ;  when  the  miners  are  '  down 
upon  their  luck,'  mules  can  be  obtained  at  compara- 
tively small  prices. 
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Tn  cold  rej^ions  tlie  mortality  is  somethinjjf  awful 
din-iii^' the  winter,  and  in  tliat  Avay  tlu'  valuf  is  often 
increased.  Tt  may  be  iidfrcstiiii;'  to  nu'iition  as  an 
instance  of  tliis,  and  as  an  example  bow  differences 
of  food  and  climate  atfect  mules,  which  are  i^-i'uerally 
su2)posed  to  be  hardy  to  a  proverb,  (a,  most  erroneous 
idea,  by  the  way),  that  during  tbe  time  we  were  at  work 
on  the  Boundary  line,  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains, 
tlu?  ijold  discoveries  on  tbe  Fraser  River  'Bars  '  attracted 
a  vast  concourse  of  miners,  and  consequently  nude 
trains,  for  the  inu'pose  of  supplying  the  diggers' 
necessities.  When  the  coM  weatber  came  on  the 
mule  trains  were,  nearly  every  one,  driven  down  to 
the  Sumass  and  Chilukweyuk  prairies,  in  order  to 
winter  the  animals.  The  grass  was  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  small  sheds  were  run  uj)  with  '  wickey  and 
mud,'  (twined  branches  plastered  with  clay  or  mud),  to 
protect  the  nmles,  whilst  the  owners  or  packers  in 
charge  built  themselves  log  shanties;  and  thus  pro- 
vided, no  apprehensions  were  entertained  but  tbat  all 
woidd  go  on  as  *  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.' 

But  the  too  sanguine  Californians  little  dreamed 
what  the  winters  were  like  in  British  Columbia ;  snow 
rapidly  covered  up  the  grass  far  too  deeply  for  the 
nudes  to  dig  it  away  with  their  feet,  in  order  to  reach 
the  buried  herbage.  No  dry  fodder  had  been  provided 
to  meet  this  contingency,  so,  in  the  absence  of  all  (jther 
kinds  of  foliage,  the  hungry  nudes  beo-un  to  devour 
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tlio  larj^v  patclu's  of  rijiristfi(m,  or  liorao-tnil  rii.sli, 
wliicli  covcnMl  iiiMiiy  jitos  of  n-voiind  iiiuler  tlio  trees, 
1)}'  tlie  river  .si<le,  inid  nroiiiul  the  swiuiij)}'  ed^-es  of  tlie 
l)iisli ;  beiii^'  ill  ii  y,Teiit  iiieiisiire  protected  by  the  trees, 
iiiid  ijfrowiii';'  often  to  a  lieii>-lit  of  six  feet,  it  was  easily 
eonicatable  above  tlie  snow.  The  effect  of  tliis  plant 
was  [x'rfectly  a-stoundinj^.  As  soon  as  the  mnles  be<3^an 
to  eat  it  they  were  seized  with  a  disease  precisely 
reseiiibliiii>'  Asiatic  cholera;  the  most  violent  pnr<^an<^ 
came  on,  accompanied  with  cramp,  rii^-ors,  ntter  prostra- 
tion, and  speedy  death.  More  than  five  hnndred  mnles 
died  on  these  two  prairi(!S  in  less  than  a  month.  What 
the  cans(^  of  this  poisonons  effect  mi<j;-lit  have  been  I 
am  pnzzled  to  say.  My  impression  at  the  time  was, 
that  the  animals'  stomachs  and  intestines  bein<>'  com- 
paratively  empty,  and  at  tlu;  same  time  the  general 
tolerance  of  the  system  being'  fnrther  weakened  by 
the  excessive  cold  and  lack  of  requisite  foc^d  rich  in 
carbon,  tlu^  llinty  coverin,^*  of  the  rnsh  acted  mechani- 
callv  as  a  mineral  irritant  to  the  mncons  linin<>'  of 
th»'  alimentary  canal,  prodncing-  dysentery  of  a  most 
violent  character.  This  is  simply  a  th(M)iy,  and  mnst 
be  estimatt^d  only  as  snch.  I  mention  the  fact  inci- 
dentally as  a  warning'  to  travellers,  who  may  perchance 
be  placed  in  a.  like  disagreeable  and  ruinous  position. 
I  have  often  seen  the  mules  eat  this  horse-tail  rush 
during  the  summer,  when  mixed  with  other  food,  and 
then  no  ill  efl'ects  accrued  from  it. 
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I  ^villtorod  all  iho  Commission  mnlos  aii<l  hors«\s 
diuviii;^'  tho  followiii<4'  ^villtor  on  th(»  same  prairies,  and 
with  signal  sncooss ;  but  I  had  ^Town  wiser  In-  haviu"' 
witnessed  tho  misfortunes  of  otlu'rs.  So  T  took  tlio 
precaution  to  have  a  requisite  supply  of  tho  lon^  ^a-ass 
mowe<l  and  eonvortod  into  hay  duriii^'  tho  summer,  and 
like\vist>  a  supply  of  barley  safely  housed  in  a  h)^^  store, 
which  L^-rain  was  bron^-ht  all  the  way  from  Chili  to 
Vancouver  Island,  and  thence  up  tho  Frasor  and 
Sumass  rivers,  by  boat,  to  bo  finally  lande<l  on  this 
dosort  prairio.  I  had  a  lar^^o  squ  iro  enclosed  with 
open  sheds,  in  which  tho  animals  wore  fed  and  kept, 
bein;,^  driven  out  only  to  ice-holes  cut  in  the  stream, 
twice  overv  dav,  to  drink. 

•  The  ^Tand  secret  of  wintonno-  animals  succossfnlly 
ill  \:n'\  cold  districts  is,  I  ai:;  convinced,  to  insure  their 
always  havin<^^  a  dry  bed  to  lie  on,  and  shelter  from 
anytliin--  falling-  from  tJie  heavens.  C^)ld,  however 
intense,  (I  have  wintered  mules,  horses,  and  cattl(3  when 
tlie  tem|ieraturo  has  been  .'52^  below  zer(»),  never  dois 
them  any  harm,  so  hmg-  as  their  Ijodies  are  dry  a]id 
they  have  plenty  to  oat.  Wet  and  currents  (»f  frosty 
air  d<»  all  the  mischief,  not  the  intensity  of  drv  cohL 
Every  one  of  my  aninnds  living-  i\  the  open  sheds  were 
healthit>r,  and  less  predisposed  to  colds  and  luui^-  ati'eo- 
tioiis  than  were  the;:o  more  closely  shut  up. 

x\tter  this  little  digression,  we  must  ^o  i)i  pursuit  of 
the  next  essential,  and  that  is  a  '  l>ell  nuire.'     AVith  a 
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train  of  mules,  if  tlie  number  of  animals  composing  it 
exceeds  three  or  four,  you  must  have  a  *  hell  mare.'  A 
small  hand  of  mules  can  he  either  hohbled  or  tethered 
when  you  are  camping;  with  a  large  numher  this 
system  is  impracticable.  Experience  hai?  taught  the 
packers  that  mules  will  follow  a  mare  or  gelding,  (the 
former  being  always  preferred),  should  it  have  a  bell 
tied  round  its  neck,  whenever  it  goes ;  more  than  this, 
at  night,  when  camping,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  secure 
the  'bell  mare,'  either  by  hobbling  or  tethering  her, 
and  the  mules  will  very  rarely  graze  further  away  than 
they  can  distinctly  hear  the  bell,  which  is  always  tink- 
ling so  long  as  the  mare  is  eating  or  wandering  about. 
When  the  bell  ceases,  in  consequence  of  the  mare's 
lymg  down,  the  mules  also  lie  down  and  take  their  rest. 
When  the  mare  gets  up,  and  the  bell  begins  to  ring, 
the  mules  also  arise  and  again  commence  feeding. 
The  '  bell  mare '  always  precedes  the  mule  train,  and  is 
ridden  by  the  cook  as  a  rule.  Her  pace  regulates  that 
of  the  train,  and  must  be  most  carefully  watched  by 
whomsoever  has  the  charge  of  the  train.  Over-driving, 
as  I  have  before  said,  is  most  hurtful  to  loaded  animals. 
From  what  I  have  stated  in  reference  to  this  said 
'  bell  mare,'  it  is  quite  clear  we  must  be  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  the  lady  to  be  honoured  with  such 
an  unruly  family.  In  the  first  place  she  must  be 
perfectly  gentle,  and  not  very  young ;  young  mares  are 
given   to   ramble    and  very   often    get    amorous    fits. 
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Wliilst  this  laats,  all  discipline  is  to  a  great  extent 
at  an  end  amongst  the  pack  of  mules ;  they  one  and  all 
(that  is,  the  geldings)  become  like  Ingoldsby's  abbot, 
when  seated  by  the  devil,  disguised  as  a  fair  lady, 
*  less  pious  and  more  polite.'  She  must  not  be  vicious 
or  given  to  kicking.  A  light  grey,  if  we  can  get  her  of 
that  colour,  is  by  far  the  best,  because  she  is  much  more 
readily  seen,  when  b>':^vvsing  among  trees;  and  about 
fourteen  hands,  or  fourteen  hands  two  inches,  h  the 
more  jveferable  size.  Her  back  must  be  free  from  galls, 
her  >  T.  nnd,  and,  what  is  of  more  value  than  you 
who  iia:'  8  not  earned  experience  can  well  imagine, 
she  must  have  a  very  long,  thick,  and  bushy  tail:  a 
short-tailed  mare  is  sure  to  wander,  if  she  can,  or  keep 
fidgeting  all  night  long ;  if  tethered  securely  the  bell  is 
never  still,  and  the  mules  do  not  rest,  whereas  a  long- 
tailed  mare  easily  whips  off  the  flies  that  so  terribly 
torment  animals  night  and  day,  and  thus  rests  herself, 
and  induces  tin  mules  to  I'cst  at  the  same  time.  I 
shall  have  m"  e  t »  .3:iy  about  the  *  bell '  when  we  come 
to  camping".  i.ro--A^>i.  streams,  and  packing.  The  price 
we  shall  have  to  ^  i  ■  ^or  her  will  be  about  fifty  dollars 
(10?.),  or  perhaps  rather  more. 

In  proof  of  the  value  of  a  horse's  tail,  in  a  country 
infested  with  blood-sucking  flies,  I  may  state  that  I 
once,  when  rt  Walla-Walla  a  small  steamer-landing 
and  town,  irvated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Columbia  Rivc-',  purchased  a  *  Siskyoo  horse,'   which 
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means  a-  horse  with  its  ears  croj^ped  short,  like  a 
terrier's,  and  tlie  tail  eut  oft'  close  up  to  the  nnup. 
This  is,  or  once  was,  a  common  custom  with  the 
Siskyoo  Imlians,  and  all  horses  so  trimmed  are  de- 
signated by  the  <>'en(^ric  term  of  '  Siskyoo.'  The  ol)ject 
of  this  barbarous  custom  was  to  enable  these  Indians 
easily  to  reco<^-nise  their  own  horses  if  stolen,  and 
subsequently  discovered  herdiuf^  with  other  bands. 
Horse-stealing'  is  tVn!  primary  cause  of  nearly  every 
Indian  war  and  quario 

The  poor  *  Siskyoo '  beast,  although  as  pei-fect  a  cob 
as  any  man  need  have  looked  on,  was  nevertheless 
utterly  valueless  during  the  summer :  unable  to  whip 
away  his  tormentors,  they  worried  him  with  impiuiity, 
until  want  of  rest  and  continuous  irritation  reduced 
him  well-ni<^h  to  a  skeleton.     'When  foinid  make  a 

note  of /     Always  look  out  for  lug-tailed  mules 

and  horses  in  a  fly-country. 

I  happened  to  stumble  upon  the  following  strange 
adventure  during  my  stay  at  New  Walla- Walla  : — 

'  Colonel,  I  guess  tliar's  two  imigrants  a  waitin  to 
see  you,  just  a  starvin,  narry  shoe  on,  and  mighty  near 

skeert  to  death.'     So  said  Sergeant to  Colonel 

as  we  sat  at  mess,  on  a  cold  bleak  autumn  evening,  in 
the  mess-room  at  New  Walla-Walla. 

*  What  may  I  j  their  business,  Sergeant  ? '  inquired 
the  Colonel. 

'  Waal,  it  aiiifc  easy  to  make  out ;  tliar  Britishers,  and 
talk  tall  about  Injens,  muder,  and  risin  har,  and ' 
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*Vory  Avell,'  said  the  Colonel,  'bring  iliom  !<»  my 
quarters  after  they  have  been  rationed  by  the  (Quarter- 
master.' 

I  may  as  avoU  briefly  explain,  for  the  enlightenment 
of  my  readers,  where  Walla-Walla  is  situated,  and  by 
what  sequence  of  events  it  happened  that  I  was  lix-ated 
in  so  remote  a  place. 

The  clear  swift-flowing  stream,  with  its  double  name 
Walla- Walla,  so  called  by  a  tribe  of  Red  Indians  living 
on  its  banks,  (the  name,  by  the  way,  translated  into 
English,  means  ever-bright  and  sparkling),  winds  in 
crooked  course  through  a  vast  sandy  plain,  to  mingle 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Colund>ia  Kiver,  at  a 
distance  of  quite  700  miles  from  the  sea.  The  steamer 
lands  all  adventurous  wander'?rs  who  may  chance  to 
peril  themselves  in  so  dc'solate  a  country  at  Old  Walla- 
Walla,  Avliich  is  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Colum- 
bia, and  Old  Walla- Walla  was  once  a  fort,  not  as  we 
are  prone  to  picture  a  fort,  battlemented  and  bristling 
with  guns,  but  was  simply  a  square  enclosed  by  mud  or 
adobe  walls,  containing  a  few^  miserable  hovels,  which 
were  once  tenanted  by  the  fur-tradors  in  the  employ 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  but  the  Red  Skins 
being  by  far  too  hostile  to  be  trusted,  or  tra<led  with, 
the  fur-traders  were  eventuallv  driven  fi'om  their  fort, 
the  crumbling  remains  of  which  now  oiily  adds  its 
own  to  that  of  the  surrounding  desolation.  The  tra- 
veller is  turned  out  from  the  steamer  to  take  his  chance 
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lie  can,  by  a  fom-liorse  macliine  called  a  stage.  The 
distance  is  thirty  miles  straight  over  a  treeless  sandy 
plain,  on  which  nothing  grows  save  stunted  wild  sage 
(or  artemisia),  where  there  is  no  trace  of  a  road,  and  the 
wind  always  blows  in  one's  face,  and  bemg  heavily 
freighted  with  fine  sand,  together  with  small  pebbles, 
manages  to  discharge  its  cargo  into  the  wayfarer's  ears, 
nose,  pockets,  and  will  penetrate  his  watch  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  i^ossess  one.  Let  him  but  venture 
to  close  his  mouth,  and  the  meeting  teeth  grind  away 
upon  a  stratum  of  flinty  sand,  as  though  one  had 
indulged  in  a  scouring  brick  for  luncheon. 

The  stage,  tugged  along  by  four  horses,  is  so  con- 
structed with  straps  and  springs  as  to  be  in  reality  a  most 
ingenious  contrivance  for  dislocating  limbs  and  pitching 
a  passenger  head  first  against  the  opposite  side  of  the 
unpadded  interior,  or  into  the  stomach  of  a  vis-a-vis, 
should  there  be  any  such  unfortunate  individual  to  be 
pitched  into.  The  probability  is,  however,  that  the  com  • 
pliment  may  be  returned  at  any  unexpected  moment 
if  a  tight  hold-fast  is  not  maintained  by  your  friend 
opposite  on  the  strong  leather  loops,  which  dangle  in 
every  direction,  like  ropes  for  the  drowning,  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

If  any  one  can  endure  this  continued  trapeze  per- 
formance for  about  four  or  five  hours,  the  probabilites  are 
in  favour  of  his  reachins:  New  Walla-Walla  in  about 
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the  same  condition  as  a  person  may  be  supposed  to 
arrive  at  after  being  vigorously  tossed  in  a  blanket  for 
a  short  time  by  muscular  rustics 

New  Walla- Walla '  city '  stands  on  a  sandy  shingly  flat. 
The  small  amount  of  grass  visible  looks  as  dry  as  hay, 
aiid  excepting  a  clump  of  dwarfed  and  stunted-looking 
trees,  which  seem  so  bent  and  emaciated  that  one  is  led 
to  imagine  the  trees  must  have  been  the  victims  of  a 
chronic  rheumatism  or  a  perpetual  cramp,  not  a  parti- 
cle of  any  other  wood  is  discoverable,  as  far  as  eye  can 
scan  the  dismal  extent  of  arid  waste,  in  the  very  midst 
of  which  this  *  city  '  is  built.  Cities  in  this  part  of  the 
world  are  only  such  in  name ;  squares,  terraces,  cres- 
cents, busy  streets,  and  massive  mansions  crowded  with 
civic  dignitaries  are  not  by  any  means  essential 
requirements.  In  this  particular  instance  the  city  of 
Kew  Walla- Walla  consisted  of  not  more  than  thirty 
houses,  all  constructed  of  unplaned  planks  or  *  lumber,' 
so  called,  the  style  of  architecture,  being  solely  in 
accordance  with  the  tastes  or  inventive  genius  of 
the  builder,  of  the  most  varied  and  questionable 
character,  forcibly  reminded  one  of  booths  on  a  race- 
course wherein  thirsty  pleasure  seekers  regjile  them- 
selves, rather  than  of  houses,  a  resemblance  rendered  the 
more  striking  by  the  motley  throng  riding,  lounging, 
and  sitting  in  groups,  amidst  the  houses  in  the  '  main  ' 
street,  a  straight  dusty  thoroughfare,  towards  which 
most  of  the  houses  faced.     I  enter  a  gaudy  bar-room 
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all  aglitter  with  tinselly  finery,  brig-lit-coluured  yluss 
bottles,  and  small  brigades  of  decanters  fitted  with 
strange-looking  stoppers  which  let  out  the  contained 
poison,  disguised  as  whisky,  by  a  kind  of  machinery, 
and  near  them  arrays  of  smeary  drinking  vessels  stand 
in  quartets,  together  with  jugs  of  cold  water  like  sentries 
ready  by.  At  the  shortest  notice  drinks  can  be  in- 
dulged in ;  for  all  classes  in  "VValla-Walla  city,  if  in 
possession  of  the  all-powerful  dollar,  take  drinks.  On 
every  occasion  a  man  imbibes  :  when  he  is  sorry,  when 
he  is  joyful,  when  swamped  by  disappointment  or  floated 
by  prosperity.  Men  cement  their  friendships  with  gin 
cock-tails  and  juleps,  and  terminate  acquaintances  and 
disagreements  in  a  *  Brandy  Smash.'  The  moiuiier 
drinks  with  those  who  do  not  grieve,  and  they  driiili 
simply  because  the  mourner  asks  them.  If  the  god- 
dess of  Liberty  were  seen  strolling  through  "VValla- 
Walla  I  feel  sure  somebody  would  immediately  ask  her 
to  take  an  eye-opener.  Behind  the  bar-counter  a  gor- 
geous individual  is  conspicuous  at  all  times,  radiant  in 
smiles,  shirt  front,  studs  and  rings,  whose  greatest  ac- 
complishment appears  to  consist  in  the  ability  to  toss  cold 
drinks  from  one  tin  cup  into  another  without  sx)illing 
any.  He  usually  has  an  immense  cigar  '  stowed  '  away 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  one  half  of  which  is  chewed, 
wdiilst  the  other  is  puffed  slowly  away.  Leaving  the 
bar  I  see  '  billiard  saloon '  in  letters  which  he  who 
runs   can  read,   and  wonder  as  well  I  may   by  what 
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means  a  billiard  table  could  have  been  brought  here,  and 
still  further,  who  the  individuals  can  be  who  are  likely  to 
play  on  it.  A  peep  in  to  the  *  billiard  saloon,'  and  the 
mystery  at  once  ends.  Why,  everybody  plays,  from  the 
darky  boy  who  polishes  your  boots,  or  the  barber  who 
does  the  easy  shaving,  up  to  the  colonel  commanding 
the  *  military  post,'  and  it  is  just  as  likely  as  not,  you 
may  witness  a  match,  if  you  sit  and  take  a  drink  in  the 
saloon,  betwixt  a  '  bummer '  with  '  narry  a  cent '  in  his 
pocket,  or  clothes  on  his  back  worth  pillaging  from  off  a 
scarecrow,  and  a  military  officer  in  full  uniform.  Stroll- 
ing still  further  through  the  city,  stores,  groceries, 
*  barbers'  saloons,'  livery  stables,  places  alike  all  astir 
with  the  bustle  of  business,  are  respectively  passed. 
This  quaint  little  place,  I  am  told,  owes  its  origin  to  two 
causes,  one  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Cold-water 
and  Burnt  Eivers,  tributaries  to  the  Snake  River,  and 
both  of  which  head  from  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  moun- 
tains. Like  the  magnetic  mountain  of  Sinbad's  travels 
which  dragged  nails  out  of  ships,  and  a  man,  if  he  had 
iron  on  his  boots,  straight  up  against  its  side,  where  he 
was  held  like  a  fly  on  a  wall,  so  with  speed  or  j)ower 
as  potent,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  gold  drew  ad- 
venturers to  New  Walla- Walla,  from  whence  they  pro- 
cured the  necessary  articles  for  fitting  out,  to  sink  or 
swim,  in  their  struggles  for  fortune.  The  '  American 
garrison,'  or  '  military  post,'  is  situate  about  a  mile  from 
the  city  on  a  patch  of  rising  ground,  close  to  a  small  creek 
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or  *  crik,'  iis  Transiitlantics  usually  pronounce  the  word. 
A  troop  of  dragoons,  and  three,  or  scnnotimes  four  com- 
panies of  infantry,  are  usually  stationed  at  this  outpost, 
their  duty  being  that  of  protecting  settlers  against 
Indian  incursions.  The  soldiers  are  a  great  support  to 
the  citizens,  notwithstanding  the  very  admirable  system 
adopted  by  the  United  States  military  authorities  of 
having  a  sutler,  or  in  other  words,  appointing  a  civilian, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  all  requisites  to  officers  and 
men,  up  to  a  certain  fixed  amount,  at  a  regular  tariff, 
for  which  he  is  paid  at  the  pay-table  of  the  regiment. 
Should  the  sutler,  however,  trust  any  soldier  to  an 
amount  beyond  his  pay  he  must  lose  it,  the  paymaster 
being  only  responsible  for  goods  supplied  up  to  the  re- 
gulation amount.  The  sutler's  store  is  always  a  great 
lounging  place,  and  as  he  sells  drinks,  in  some  measure 
on  the  sly,  it  very  materially  lessens  the  crop  of  small 
coin  which  would  be  otherwise  reaped  by  the  Walla- 
Walla  citizens,  as  the  sutler  being  nearest  to  home  gets 
the  first  produce,  if  not  the  entire  harvest.  The  *  Post ' 
was  neatly  laid  out,  in  shape  a  very  large  square,  the 
centre  being  the  drill  ground ;  the  sides  were  appro- 
priated to  officers'  quarters ;  barracks  for  the  men,  and 
the  quartermaster's  stores.  All  the  houses  were  made 
of  planks  planed,  painted,  and  fitted  with  very  capital 
glazed  windows.  I  was  staying  there  for  a  time,  the 
guest  of  the  officers,  awaiting  means  of  transport  to 
reach  the  dalles  en  route  to  Portland. 
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The  Sergeant  comes  to  the  Colonel's  quarters  and 
says  tl^e  two  strangers  are  awaiting  admittance,  whose 
story  I  am  all  curiosity  to  listen  to.     As  we  await  their 

appearance,  the  Colonel  said, '  Captain I'll  bet  fifty 

dollars  those  rascally  Snake  Indians  have  been  playing 
havoc  again  amongst  the  emigrants.  If  they  have,  as 
sure  as  I  live,  every  loafer  of  them  I  catch  shall .' 

The  door  just  then  opened,  and  so  cut  short  the 
Colonel's  threat.  Staggering  from  sheer  weakness,  and 
Avith  travel-worn  feet,  two  men,  each  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  tottered  in,  marshalled  by  the  Sergeant.  I  need 
not  be  wearisome  by  relating,  word  for  word,  all  that  was 
said.  Their  sad  story  was  briefly  as  follows.  Early  in 
the  summer,  a  i)arty  consisting  in  all  of  forty  souls, 
started  from  the  Red  Eiver  district,  their  purpose  being 
to  reach  the  rich  valley  of  the  Wilhamet  River,  therein 
to  establish  themselves,  pre-empt  farms,  and  reap  the 
harvest  its  fertile  land  usually  yields  to  all  who  indus- 
triously develope  its  agricultural  capabilities.  All  were 
hale,  hearty,  and  in  the  springtime  of  life,  most  of  them 
being  married  couples  and  blessed  with  sturdy  young 
olive  branches.  Their  equipment  was  most  complete, 
and  carried,  as  were  the  women  and  children,  in  strong 
wagons,  drawn  each  by  six  or  eight  yoke  of  powerful 
oxen.  For  many  weary  weeks  this  band  of  hopeful 
travellers  had  found  their  way  along  the  barren  route 
leading  across  the  great  American  desert.  Rivers  were 
successfully  swam  or  forded,  rocky  passes  tugged  and 
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toilt'd  over;  an  occasional  buffalo  stalk  or  a  tramp 
after  a  wapiti,  were  the  only  incidents  wliicli  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  journey.  Indians  were  the  enemies  to  be 
dreaded,  but  on  the  plains  where  the  travellers  fully  anti- 
cipated seeinj^  these  marauders  none  had  been  observed. 
Hope,  like  a  cloud  with  a  yolden  linin<^,  yleamed  brij^'htly 
and  cheerily  before  them,  as,  deeming  danger  well  nigh 
at  an  end,  they  wended  their  way  down  the  craggy 
slopes  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Snake  River,  and  ford  it  at  the  only  practi- 
calde  spot,  which  is  very  near  to  its  junction  with  the 
Salmon  River,  a  crossing  known  as  the  '  Emigrants' 
Ford '  of  the  Snake  River.  The  long-desired  fording 
place  is  at  length  reached,  but  too  late  to  risk 
the  somewhat  danj^-erous  task  of  crossing  so  swift  a 
stream  until  the  morrow's  light  lends  its  aid.  The 
emigrants  encamp  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  chat 
cheerfully  by  the  flickering  firelight  of  dangers  sur- 
mounted, and  hopefully  of  the  easy  journey  before  them. 
Once  across  the  river  they  are  safe,  as  the  route  is  free 
from  any  further  obstacle  of  importance  to  Walla- Walla. 
Their  gossip  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  appearance 
of  several  '  Snake  Indians.' 

Not  a  little  alarmed,  the  poor  emigrants  make  signs 
of  fi'iendship,  which  the  Red  Skins  readily  return  ;  they 
smoke  the  pipe  of  good  fellowship  together,  do  a  little 
barter  for  meat  and  fish,  giving  in  exchange  tobacco  and 
beads,  and  then  the  Indians  vanish  into  the  darkness 
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and  nre  soon  no  more  thnt  night.  As  tlu'iv  were  only 
a  few  sjivages,  no  great  apprehension  was  ('ntei*tained 
of  ail  attack  ;  still  additional  precautions  were  taken, 
and  a  sharp  watch  kept  during  the  night,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  chance  of  a  sudden  sui-prise.  The  dreary  hours  of 
the  night  one  by  one  rolled  by,  until  the  grey  light  in 
the  east,  tipping  as  with  frosted  silver  every  peak  and 
ridge,  proclaiin<'(l  the  advent  of  another  day.  Every- 
thing was  still,  no  sign  of  savages  visible,  nothing  but 
the  mellow  notes  of  some  early  songster,  the  weird  Avail 
of  the  loon,  or  the  thrum  of  some  benighted  beetle, 
hurrviu',''  home  to  hide  ere  the  comiim-  li<»'ht  betrav^'d 
tim.  disturbed  the  stillness  of  surrounding  nature.  The 
sei  s  rouse  the  sleepers,  most  of  them  far  away  in 
dreamland,  amidst  friends  and  parents;  others  in  fancy 
perhaps  are  wandering  once  more  in  the  paths  so  often 
trodden  afore-time,  amidst  fields  and  flowers,  listening 
it  may  be  to  the  prattlings  of  infancy  or  the  healthful 
mellow  voices  of  youth,  scenes  alike  dee2:)ly  engraven  on 
memory's  tablets,  and  rendered  dear  to  the  dreamer  by 
a  thousand  and  one  j^leasant  remembrances. 

All  are  up  and  busy,  the  men  yoking  the  oxen  and 
preparing  to  ford  the  river ;  the  Avomen  and  children  are 
occupied  packing  the  camp  and  cooking  equiiunont  and 
pre[)aring  for  the  someAvhiit  difficult  process  of  ferrying 
the  stream.  The  plan  of  crossing  is  to  unload  jiartly  some 
6f  the  wagons,  and  to  attach  a  double  or  treble  team  of 
©xen  to  each.     First  of  all  the  Avomen  and  children  are 
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taken  across  the  stream  and  left  on  the  opposite  bank ; 
then  the  wagons,  entirely  emptied,  are  reerossed  for  the 
rest  of  the  freight.  So  by  slow  and  sure  degrees,  all 
hands,  together  with  their  world!}  wealthy  are  safe  on  a 
grassy  j^lateau  which  stretches  away  before  them  for 
about  four  miles,  to  reach  the. wooded  slopes  of  a  low 
range  of  hills,  known  as  the  *  Blue  Mountains.'  The  smi 
was  high  ere  the  oxen  were  again  yoked  up.  A  short 
march  only  is  contemplated,  by  way  of  reaching  the 
timber,  and  crossing  a  low  divide,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  rivulet  of  water  running  through  a  narrow  valley 
on  the  other  side,  in  which  tiiey  intended  camping — 
a  fiivourile  camping  place  for  travelling  parties,  and 
known  as  the  '  Emigrant  Camp.' 

Not  a,  trace  or  sign  of  Indians  had  been  observed 
during  the  morning,  and  in  the  buoyancy  of  their 
spirits,  consequent  on  an  imaginary  safety,  the  little 
band  of  wanderers,  forgetting  to  take  even  ordinary 
precautions,  were  riding  along  on  their  wagons,  sing- 
ing, laughing,  joking,  carelessly  happy,  dreading  no- 
thing. Suddenly,  on  nearing  the  thick  pine  forest,  a 
yell,  as  though  numberless  demons  were  shrieking  in 
wild  delight,  momertarily  preceded  the  rush  of  some 
eighty  mounted '  Snake  Indians,'  who,  issuing  in  detach- 
ments from  various  openings  in  the  trees,  completely 
surrounded  the  wagon  train,  and  fired  a  mixed  volley 
of  arrows  and  bullets  in  amongst  the  fright-stricken 
emigrants  before  they  well  knev/  what  had  befallen  them. 
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Several  drojDped  badlj  wounded,  but  the  remainder 
fought  bravely,  so  soon  as  they  rallied  from  the  sudden 
panic  into  which  they  were  thrown  ;  even  the  women 
fired  from  out  the  wagons  at  the  ruthless  Eed  Skins, 
but  all  to  no  purpose ;  one  after  another  the  men  ^rere 
shot  down  and  scalped,  the  children  killed,  and  the 
women  dragged  away  to  endure  a  fate  too  horrible  to 
jiaine.  The  oxen  were  speedily  set  ;it  liberty,  the 
wagons,  despoiled  of  all  the  savages  felt  disposed  to 
steal,  were  set  on  fire,  and  reeking  with  their  Idoody 
sp(jils  the  band  of  murderers  r(de  away  to  the  ford, 
driving  before  them  every  one  of  the  bewildered  bullocks. 

The  two  men  who  related  this  harrowing  story  to  the 
Colonel  and  myself  managed  to  creep  in  to  the  bush 
during  the  melee,  and  when  they  saw  the  Indians  de- 
camp made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Walla- Walla.  The 
poor  heart-broken  fellows  IumI  subsisted  entirely  on 
berries,  gather<^d  as  they  walked  along  shoeless,  foot- 
sore, starving  and  pennyless — their  wives  murdered, 
cl'ildless,  and  broken  in  heart  and  spirits.  Their 
terril)le  misfortunes  woidd  have  nwakened  the  sympa- 
thies of  a]iy  man,  if  his  heart  had  been  of  adamantine 
hardness. 

Furtli(>r  (piestioning  elicited  many  small  matters  of 

detail   which,  linked  together,    rendered    it  extremely 

probable    that    there    were    WT)men,   if  not   mon,   sur- 

•iving  this  brutal  cowardly  massacre;  and  that  there 

was  likewise  a  remote  probability  they  might  be  fomid 
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if  souo-lit  after.  Tliis  decided  on,  the  Colonel  without  a 
moment's  delay  made  known  the  story  ;  volunteers  were 
not  tardy  in  offerinj^  their  services.  Indeed  I  may  truly 
say  that  the  whole  g-arrison  to  a  man  would  have  turned 
out  if  it  could  have  been  permitted,  although  the  fall  of 
the  first  snow  was  daily  expected  and  the  journey  would 
necctisarily  he  not  cold  only  but  an  extrenudy  risky  one. 
A  chosen  few  were  selected,  and  placed  under  my 
command.  A  small  train  of  lightly  packed  mules  were 
to  accompany  the  uiounted  troopers,  in  order  to  carry 
rations,  clothing  for  the  women  if  any  of  them  should 
be  found  alive,  and  the  doctor's  requisites,  to  be  ready  in 
case  of  need.  One  of  the  men  who  had  escaped  was  alsu 
mounted  on  a  powerful  horse,  and  placed  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  kintl  old  Sergeant,  who  begged  so 
hard  for  leave  to  make  one  of  the  party,  in  order  to  help 

as  he  said  '  jist  to  lynch  up  any  darned  skuid^  of  a 

(inuigine  a  strong  adjective)  Red  Skin  they  could  skeor 
up,'  that  the  Colonel,  though  very  reluctantly,  at  last  con- 
sented. All  these  arrangements  were  soon  completed  ii; 
the  morning,  and  with  hearty  wishes  for  our  safe  return 
and  the  deepest  execrations  human  nature  could  devise 
levelled  against  all  red  skins,  we  trotted  briskly  out  of 
the  garrison  square  and  away  over  the  sand}'  plai.'i, 
towards  the  Blue  Mountair^s,  dimly  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance. As  we  rode  throu*,!!  a  small  encampment  of 
friendly  Walla-Walla  Indians  we  picked  up  a  guide,  a 
cjueer-looking  old  savage,  well  known  at  the  milicury 
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post  as  a  first-rate  hunter  and  tracker,  but,  having; 
naturally  a  rather  grotesque  twist  in  his  vision,  the 
familiar  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  usually  known  was 
that  of  Old  Auger-eye.  Taking  his  station  at  the  head 
of  the  cavalcade,  and  being  mounted  on  a  remarkfibly 
line  skew-balled  horse,  most  conspicuous  for  its  distinct 
markings  of  white  and  rich  red-brown,  the  Red  man 
looked  remarkably  like  the  *  Wild  Hunter  of  the 
Prairies '  as  he  was  once  to  be  seen  at  monster  shows,^ 
only  tliat  the  real  hunter  wore  a  ragged  old  uniform 
shell  jacket  and  the  broadest  brimmed  '  wide-awake  ' 
hat  T  ever  saw,  a  costume  which  destroyed  to  some 
extent  the  '  Circus  Wild  Hunter  '  and  Auger-eye's 
similarity. 

It  was  very  nearly  dark  when  we  halted  to  encamj) ; 

we  had  no  tents,  so  each  had  to  pillow  his  head  on  his 

saddle,  and  fit  himself  into  inequalities  of  the  groun"""     s 

best  he  could.     According  to  our  guide's  statement,  wti 

could  not  possibly  reach  our   destination  in  less  than 

four  days  from  this,  our  first  camp  ;    and  as  the  I'ivers 

were  aflood,  it  might  be  that  we  should  be  detained  an 

additional  day,  or  perhaps  more,  in  order  to  raft  them. 

,Thus   sixteen   or   seventeen  days  would   have  elapsed 

.:^vom   the   time    of  the   massacre ;    and  if  any  of  the 

,  women    had   escaped,   it   was    more    than   likely    they 

must   perish   from   starvation   before   we   could  aiTive 

with  the  needful  succour.     Still  the  very  sight  of  the 

•  Circuses. 
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poor  feeble  man,  sliaken  to  tlie  very  centre  with  terror 
and  grief,  seemed  to  ivonse  tlie  soldiers  into  ungovernable 
fury,  and  I  felt  quite  sure  if  by  chance  any  '  Snake 
Indians '  fell  into  their  hands,  but  little  time  would  be 
given  them  for  explanation  or  repentance.  The  orders 
were  positive  that  all  Indians  taken  alive  should  be 
brought  back  to  the  Post  as  prisoners,  an  order  I 
well  knew  the  soldiers  would  never  obey. 

Just  as  Auger-eye  had  predicted,  two,  nay  nearly  three 
days,  were  lost  in  rafting  the  horse  and  mule  gear  over 
the  swollen  streams  ;  thus  nearly  a  Aveek  had  flown  by 
when  darkness  compelled  us  to  camp  very  near  the  scene 
of  this  terrible  murder.  Each  watched  eagerly  fci  the 
first  ray  of  dawn,  no  one  appeared  disposed  to  sleep, 
but  preferi'ed  to  sit  moodily  by  the  smouldering  embers. 
Few  sounds  disturbed  the  intense  silence  of  the  niglit 
save  the  trampling  of  the  tethered  animals,  the  occasional 
snoi*t  of  a  horse  as  something  tickled  its  nose,  the 
continued  munch-munch  as  ihey  all  greedily  cropped 
the  succulent  herbage,  the  distant  bay  of  the  wolves, 
and  now  and  then  the  startling  shriek  of  the  niglit 
owl  as  it  skimmed  with  muffled  wings  over  the  silent 
group.  I  never  remember  so  long  a  night  ;  I  began  to 
think  morning  had  put  off  coming  at  all,  and  really 
envied  old  Auger-eye,  who  was  coiled  up  and  sleeping 
for  all  the  world  like  a  dog.  The  wished  for  liirlit 
came  at  last,  and  long  ere  the  sun's  rays  came  fairlv 
over  the  hills  we  had  '  saddled  up  '  and  were  canteriiifj 
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rapidly  through  the  timber,  to  c  'me  out  on  the  open 
plateau  leading  to  the  ford  at  the  upper  fork  of  the 
Snake  lliver. 

As  we  neared  the  line  where  the  forest  ended  and 
the  prairie  land  began,  the  2)ace  increased  to  almost  a 
race,  each  appearing  to  think  he  ought  to  be  first  to 
discover  a  survivor,  or  reek  vengt^aiice  on  a  Red  Skin. 
Hence  it  happened  that  every  one  selected  a  path  for 
himself,  and  the  detachment  dashed  from  amidst  the  pine 
trees  scattered  like  a  flight  of  frightened  birds.  It  was 
my  fate,  I  cannot  say  good  fortune,  to  emerge  on  the  very 
spot  whereon  the  terrible  butchery  had  been  perpetrated. 
Once  in  a  lifetime  is  quite  often  enough  to  witness  such 
a  scene  as  I  Avas  in  the  midst  of.  Numbers  of  bodies  of 
both  sexes,  many  of  them  those  of  children,  lay  grim 
and  ghastly  upon  the  bright  green  grass  in  all  sorts 
of  positions.  Vitality  flown,  chemistry  had  begun  its 
work  of  destruction,  and  lending  their  aid  as  general 
removers  of  nuisances  Avere  vultures,  ravens,  wolves,  and 
a  host  of  lesser  flesh  feeders,  together  with  their 
diminutive  yet  powerful  assistants  belonging  to  the 
scavenger  brigade  of  the  insect  army.  All  the  ad.  ts 
hud  been  scalped,  and  many  cleft  skulls  showed  that 
the  savages  had  brained  with  a  tomahawk  or  hatchet 
the  wounded  and  disabled.  I  will  not  sicken  you  by 
lingering  here,  it  Avould  1)0  only  painful  to  relate  all 
the  terrible  evidences  of  brutality  we  saw,  as  wandering 
about  amidst  the  dead  bodies,  cindered  wagons,  and 
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spoiled  property  useless  to  the  savages,  "vve  realised  to 
the  full  what  a  scene  of  carnage  the  fight  must  have 
been. 

"Whilst  the  men  were  occupied  in  digging  a  large 
pit,  into  which  the  remains  of  the  dead  were  to  be 
deposited,  old  '  Auger-eye  '  had  been  cautiously  circling 
round  the  sj)ot,  and  might  be  seen  every  now  and  then 
down  upon  his  knees  peering  intently  at  the  ground.  At 
last  he  appeared  to  have  discovered  something ;  beckon- 
ing me,  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  upward  course  of  the  river.  All  hands  were  so  eager 
to  learn  what  discovery  the  old  tracker  had  lighted  on, 
that  j)6rsuasion  and  command  failed  alike  to  induce 
them  to  continue  at  the  work  on  wdiich  they  were 
engaged.  Dropping  their  tools  they  crowded  round  the 
old  man,  and  scarcely  venturing  to  breathe,  intently 
listened  to  what  he  was  saying.  In  the  figurative  style 
common  to  all  Indian  languages,  the  old  savage  stated 
his  opinion  to  be  that  three,  if  not  four,  white  people 
had  crossed  the  plateau  after  the  fight,  and  by  the 
appearance  of  their  trail  were  making  for  the  river. 
Children  had  accompanied  them,  but  he  could  not  say 
whether  two  or  three.  He  also  stated  that  he  had 
made  out,  from  a  careful  reading  of  Nature's  book, 
that  Indians  had  visited  the  place  since  the  fight, 
and  that  in  all  likelihood  they  too  had  struck  this 
same  trail  and  followed  it  up  the  river.  Their  signs 
told  him  they  had  not  passed  more  than  three  suns  ago ; 
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furt]ier,  if  the  Indians  had  not  discovered  the  fugitives, 
we  should  most  likely  capture  the  ruffians  by  dividing 
our  i)arty,  sending  some  of  them  across  the  ford,  to  scout 
up  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  whilst  others  were  to 
keep  close  to  it  on  the  side  we  were.  A  third  party 
was  ordered  to  make  a  short  circuit  through  the  bush 
and  again  strike  in  upon  the  river  a  few  miles  farther 
up  its  course,  at  which  place  of  rendezvous  the  differ- 
ent parties  would  eventually  meet.  The  opinion  being 
unanimous  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  it  was  arranged 
that  some  of  the  detachment  should  return  on  our 
homeward  route,  to  complete  the  sad  task  so  summarily 
abandoned. 

Thirsting  for  a  speedy  revenge,  the  men  at  once 
divided.  With  Auger-eye  as  guide  I  took  command 
of  the  detachment  who  had  to  search  the  river-bank  ; 
the  old  Sergeant  commanded  the  scouting  party  told 
off  to  cross  the  ford  and  scour  tlie  timber,  on  Wn  v'vAit 
side  of  the  river ;  whilst  the  third  band  was  a2)pro- 
priated  to  the  Doctor.  The  weather  was  cold,  and  the 
sky,  thickly  covered  with  fleecy  clouds,  foreboded  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  wind  blew  in  fitful  gusts,  and 
seemed  to  chill  one's  blood  with  its  icy  breath  as 
sweeping  past  it  went  whistling  and  sighing  up  the 
glen.  The  rattle  of  the  horses'  hoofs  as  the  recedint? 
pa7-ties  galloped  over  the  turf  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  when  our  little  band  halted  on  a  sandy  reach,  about 
a  mile  up  the  river,  not  a  sound  was  audible  save  the 
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steady  rliytliin  of  tlie  panting'  liorses  and  the  noisy 
rattle  of  tlie  stream,  as  tumbling:  over  the  eraf!';:v  rocks 
it  rippled  on  its  course.  The  *  Tracker'  was  agiiin 
down  ;  this  time  creeping  along  npon  the  sand,  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  deliberately  and  carefully  ex- 
amining the  marks  left  on  its  impressible  surface,  which 
to  his  practised  eye  were  in  reality  letters,  nay,  even 
readable  words  and  sentences.  As  we  watched  this 
tardy  progress  in  impatient  silence,  suddenly,  as  if 
stung  by  some  poisonous  reptile,  t^'i  Indian  sprang 
upon  his  legs  and  making  eager  signs  for  us  to  approach 
pointed  at  the  same  time  eagerly  to  something  a  short 
distance  beyond  where  he  stood.  A  nearer  approach 
revealed  a  tiny  hand  and  part  of  an  arm,  pushed 
throuo-h  the  sand. 

At  first  we  imagined  the  parent,  whether  male  or 
female,  had  thus  roughly  buried  the  child — a  consolatory 
assumption  Auger-eye  soon  destroyed.  Scraping  away 
the  sand  partially  hiding  the  dead  boy,  he  placed  his 
finger  on  a  deep  cleft  in  the  skull,  which  told  at 
once  its  own  miserable  tale.  This  discovery  clearly 
l^roved  that  the  old  guide  was  correct  in  his  readings 
that  the  savages  were  foUomng  up  the  trail  of  the 
survivors.  The  man  who  had  escaped  and  brought  us 
the  intelligence  appeared  so  utterly  ten-or  stricken  at 
this  discovery  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
supported  on  his  horse  by  the  strong  troopers  who  rode 
beside  him.     We  tarried  not  for  additional  signs,  but 
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pushed  on  with  all  possible  haste.  The  trail  was  rough, 
stony,  and  over  a  ledge  of  basaltic  rocks,  rendering 
progression  not  only  tedious  but  difficult  and  dangerous  ; 
a  false  step  of  the  horse,  and  the  result  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  the  rider.  The  guide  spurs  on  his  Indian 
mustang,  that  like  a  gout  scrambles  over  the  craggy 
track  ;  for  a  moment  or  two  he  disai)pears,  being  hidden 
by  a  jutting  rock;  we  hear  him  yell  a  sort  of  'war- 
wlioo]),' awakening  the  echoes  in  the  encircling  hills; 
reckk'ss  of  falling,  we  too  spur  on,  dash  round  the 
splintered  point,  and  slide  rather  than  canter  down  a 
shelving  bank,  to  reach  a  second  sand  beach,  over 
which  the  guide  is  galloping  and  shouting.  We  can  see 
the  fluttering  garments  of  a  girl,  who  is  running  with 
all  her  might  towards  the  x^ine  trees  ;  she  disappears 
amongst  the  thick  foliage  of  the  underbrush  ere  the 
guide  can  come  up  to  lier,  but  leaping  from  off  his 
horse  he  follows  her  closely,  and  notes  the  spot  wherein 
she  has  hidden  herself  amidst  a  tangle  of  creeping  vines 
and  maple  bushes. 

He  awaited  our  coming,  and,  motioning  us  to  sur- 
round the  place  of  concealment  quickly,  remained  still 
as  a  statue  Avhilst  we  arranged  our  little  detachment  so 
as  to  preclude  any  chance  of  an  escape.  Then  gliding 
noiselessly  as  a  reptile  through  the  bushes,  he  was  soon 
hidden.  It  appeared  a  long  time,  although  not  more 
than  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  from  our  losing 
sight   of  him,   until   a   shrill  cry   told   us    something 
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■svas  discovered.  Dashing  into  tlie  midst  of  tlie  undor- 
brusli,  a  strange  scene  presented  itself.  The  hardy 
troopers  seemed  spell-bound,  neither  was  I  the  less 
astonished.  Huddled  closely  together,  and  jiartially 
covered  with  branches,  crouched  two  women  and  the 
little  girl  whose  flight  had  led  to  this  unlooked  for  dis- 
covery. 

In  a  state  barely  removed  from  that  of  nudity,  the 
unhappy  trio  strove  to  hide  themselves  from  the  many 
staring  eyes  which  were  fixed  upon  them,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  an  indecent  curiosity,  but  simply 
because  no  one  had  for  the  moment  realised  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  unfortunates  were  placed.  Soon, 
however,  the  fact  was  evident  to  the  soldiers  that  the 
women  were  nearly  unclad,  and  all  honour  to  their  rugged 
goodness,  they  stripped  off  their  thick  top  coats,  and 
throwing  them  to  the  trembling  females,  turned  every 
one  away  and  receded  into  the  bush.  It  was  enough 
that  the  faces  of  the  men  were  white  which  had  pre- 
sented themselves  so  unexpectedly.  The  destitute 
fugitives,  assured  that  the  savages  had  not  again  dis- 
covered them,  hastily  wrapped  themselves  in  the  coats 
of  the  soldiers,  and,  rushing  from  out  of  their  lair, 
knelt  do"svn,  and  clasping  their  arms  round  my  knees, 
poured  out  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  their  deliverance 
with  a  fervency  and  earnestness  terrible  to  witness.  I 
saw,  on  looking  round  me,  steaming  drops  trickling 
over  the  sunburnt  faces   of  many  of  the  men,  whose 
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iron  natures  it  was  not  easy  to  disturb  under  ordinary 
cireiuustances. 

It  was  soon  exi)lained  to  the  fugitives  that  they  wer«^ 
safe,  and  as  every  hour's  delay  was  a  dangerous  waste 
of  time,  the  rescued  wonioii   and   child   were  as  care- 
fully  clad  in    the    garments    of   the    men   as    circum- 
stances   permitted,     and     placed    on    hors«3S,     with    n 
trooper  riding  on  either  side  to  sujiport  them.     Thus 
reinforced  the  cavalcade,  headed  by  Auger-eye,  moved 
slowly  Ixick  to  the  place  Avhere  we  had  left  the  pack 
train   encamped   Avith    all    the  necessary    supplies.     I 
lingered   behind    to    examine   the    place    wherein    the 
women  had  concealed  themselves.     The  boughs  of  the 
vine-maple,   together   with    other  slender    shrubs  con- 
stitutiu},''  the  underbrush,  had  been  rudelv  woven  tow- 
ther,  forming,  at  best,  but  a  very  inefficient  shelter  from 
the  wind  which  swei)t  in  freezinu*  currents  throusfh  the 
valley.  Had  it  rained  they  must  soon  have  been  drenched, 
or  if  snow  had  fallen  heavily,  the  '  wickey '  house  and  its 
occupants  soon  would  have  been  buried.    Hoav  had  tliev 
existed?     This  was  a  question  I  Avas  somcAvhat  puzzled 
to  answer. 

On  looking  round  I  observed  a  man's  coat,  imslied 
aAA^ay  under  some  branches,  and  on  the  fcAV  smoulderino' 
sticks,  by  Avhicli  the  AA'omen  had  been  sitting  Avhen  the 
child  rushed  in  and  told  of  our  coming,  Avas  a  small  tin 
pot  Avith  a  cover  on  it,  the  only  utensil  visible.  Whilst 
oceuj.ied  in  making  the  discoveries  I  AA'as  sickened  by  a 
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lutisonio  stoiicli,  vv'lnch  ja-occiMled  from  the  dead  body 
of  a  man,  carefully  lii«lden  by  In'Miiclies,  j^rass,  and 
mf»s.s,  a  short  distance  from  the  little  caj^e  of  twisted 
l}Ou;^dis.  (jiazin!^-  on  the  dead  man  a  suspicion  too 
revoltiu}^  to  mention  suddenly  flashed  upon  me.  Turn- 
ing' away  saddened  and  horror-stricken  I  returned  to 
the  ca{,'»;  ai'd  removed  the  cover  from  off  the  saucepan, 
the  contents  c^  vdiich  confirmed  my  worst  fears.  Hastily 
quittin*,'  the  fearful  scene,  the  like  of  which  I  trust 
never  to  witness  aj^-ain,  I  mounted  my  horse  and 
I^Mlloped  after  the  party,  by  this  time  some  distance 
aJiead. 

Two  men  and  the  <,nude  were  desired  to  find  the  spot 
where  the  scoutin^^  parties  were  to  meet  each  other,  and 
to  bring  them  with  all  speed  to  the  mule  camp.  It  Avas 
nearly  dark  when  Ave  reached  our  destination,  the  sky 
h>oked  black  and  lowcrin^^,  the  wind  appeared  to  be  in- 
creasing^ in  force,  and  small  particles  of  half-frozen 
rain  drove  smartly  ayainst  onr  faces,  tellin<^  in  pretty 
plain  lano-uaj^e  of  the  coming-  snow-fall.  Warm  tea,  a 
good  substantial  meal,  and  suitable  clothes,  which  had 
been  sent  in  case  of  need  by  the  officers'  wives  stationed 
at  the  *  Post,'  worked  wonders  in  the  way  of  restoring 
bodily  weakness ;  but  the  shock  to  the  mental  system 
time  alone  conld  alleviate.  I  cannot  say  I  slept  much 
during  the  night.  Anxiety  lest  we  might  be  snowed  in, 
an<l  a  flite  almost  as  terrible  as  that  from  which  we 
had  rescued  the  poor  women  should  be  the  lot  of  all, 
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sat  upon  me  lilce  a  ni^-litmnre.  More  tluiu  this,  the  secret 
I  luid  discovered  seemed  to  pall  every  sense  and  sicken 
me  to  the  very  heart,  and  throuyhont  the  silent  hours 
of  the  dismal  darkness  I  passed  in  review  the  {ghostly 
pageant  of  tlu;  light  and  all  its  horrors,  tlu:  oscai^e, 
and  Hight  of  the  unhappy  survivors,  the  iinding  the 
murdered  boy  and  starving  women,  and  worse  than  all 
— the  secret  I  had  rath«'r  even  now  draw  a  veil  over,  and 
leave  to  the  imaginiiti<jii. 

Morning  eaine  with  anything  but  a  cheery  aspect ; 
every  pre^iaration  was  made  for  an  instant  departure 
so  soon  as  the  scouting  parties  should  come  in.  As  Ave 
await  their  avrival,  the  women  fill  up  bit  by  bit  the 
missing  links  in  the  narrative,  which  jire — that  they 
escaped  from  the  Indians  by  creeping  into  the  bush ; 
and  accompanied  by  the  husband  of  one  of  the  two 
women,  badly  wounded,  together  with  a  little  boy  iind 
girl,  they  made  their  way  to  the  water  after  the  savages 
had  departed  ;  and  from  that  time  struggled  on  day 
after  day,  subsisting  entirely  on  berries.  The  boy  had 
wandered  away,  in  hoj^es  of  finding  food,  but  never 
returned — his  fate  we  already  know.  The  wounded  man 
growing  rapidly  worse  obliged  them  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  proceeding  farther.  Making  the  Svickey  '  cage 
wherein  we  had  found  them,  the  women  and  child 
gathered  berries  and  brought  the  dying  man  water, 
until  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  him.  The  rest 
we  are  already  cognisant  of.     The   secret  was   never 
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touched  on  nor  in  any  way  alluded  to,  neither  were  the 
men  ever  inado  acquainted  with  it.  To  this  hour  the 
poor  women,  for  aug'lit  I  can  tell,  believe  it  is  known 
solely  to  themselves. 

The  trampling  of  the  approaching  horses  was  a 
welcome  sound.  Emerging  from  the  forest,  the  men 
trotted  briskly  towards  us,  and  as  they  came  near  I 
could  make  out  three  mounted  savages  in  the  midst  of 
the  troopers  ;  their  hands  were  tied  tightly  behind  their 
backs,  and  their  feet  fastened  by  long  cords  passed 
underneath  the  bellies  of  their  horses. 

The    Sergeant   reported   having   pounced   upon   the 
Indians  unexpectedly  in  the  bush ;  that  they  made  every 
effoi't   to   escape ;  that   one    of  them   tried   to  stab  a 
trooper,  but  oidy  succeeded  in  inflicting  a  flesh  wound 
in  the  arm ;  that  having  secured  them,  not  a  word  did 
they  utter,  neither  could  they  be  induced  to  taste  food. 
A  council  of  war  was  at  once  held.    I  tried  to  en- 
force my  orders  to  take  the  prisoners  to  head-quarters  ; 
against  this  the  men  were  all  opposed.     They  said  pro- 
visions were  shoi*t,  snow  might  come  on  at  any  moment, 
and  in  that  case  the  prisoners  would  very  likely  escape ; 
that  cakina-  them  with  us  would  onlv  add  to  the  risk 
of  delay,  and  weary  the  nu'n  who  had  to  keep  guard 
over  them  day  'ind  night.    Summary  judgment  was  de- 
manded, and  flnding  that  positive  disobedience  would 
follow  my  determination  to  abide  by  orders,  I  deemed 
it  more  expedient  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  men 
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than  endeavour  to  enforce  what  I  felt  sure  I  could 
not  possibly  carry  out. 

A  branch  suited  to  their  purpose  was  soon  found,  and 
from  it  three  tether-ropes  dang-led,  each  with  a  noose  at 
the  end ;  the  horses,  carryin<^  their  terror-stricken 
masters,  the  three  8nii  qp  Indians,  were  now  led  under- 
neath the  moss-covered  branches,  wliicb.  drooping-  to  the 
ground  formed  a  kind  of  cm*tain  round  the  tree.  It 
was  a  strange  place  of  execution.  Above  the  sturdy 
branches  resembled  natural  arches;  underfoot  grew 
moss,  and  grass  soft  as  a  velvet  carj^et;  a  dim  half- 
light  found  its  way  in  varied  quantities  through  the 
leafage,  giving  the  scene  a  solemnity  and  grandeur 
almost  uneai'thly  in  its  character.  Each  savage  had 
a  noose  adjusted  to  his  neck;  their  legs  were  unbound 
from  beneath  the  horses'  bellies  ;  '  rcrt////'  peeled  the  deep 
voice  of  the  Sergeant,  then  a  smart  cut  administered 
to  each  of  the  horses  caused  them  to  spring  from 
beneath  their  riders,  who  were  left  swinging  from  the 
branch.  The  heavy  jerk  must  have  produced  immediate 
death,  for  a  slight  convulsive  shudder  alone  shook  the 
frame  <-)f  each  savage  as  the  soul  quitted  its  tenement, 
to  w.'.ng  its  vav  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller 
returns. 

I  need  not  wenry  you  by  recounting  the  return  to 
head-quarters  ;  v  e  had  a  cold  and  perilous  trip,  snow 
feU  heavily  and  rendered  it  a  difhcult  matter  to  follow 
the  trails,  but  old  '  Auger-eye,'  true  to  his  instincts, 
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guided  us  safely  on  our  way,  until  we  trotted  into  tlio 
square  of  tlie  cosy  '  Post,'  welcomed  by  tlie  hearty  con- 
gratulations of  all,  tliere  to  relate  over  and  over  again 
this  strange  story. 

So  ended  this  romantic  narrative,  which  I  relate,  as 
nearly  az  memory  will  permit, it,  in  the  words  of  my 
kind-hearted  host. 

I  heard  some  time  afterwards  of  the  rescued  women — 
one  of  them  had  married  a  soldier  who  was  present  at  the 
discovery  in  the  '  wickey '  house,  and  that  the  little  girl 
was  adopted  by  a  settler  and  his  wife,  who  were  as  fond 
of  her  as  though  she  had  been  their  own  child.     The 

other  woman  was  still  a  servant  to  Captain  D ,  who 

told  me  the  tale. 

But  to  return.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  have  pro- 
cured our  '  bell  mare,'  riding  and  pack  mules.  The  next 
thing  is  branding,  and  obtaining  the  equipment,  or,  as 
it  is  termed,  in  packer  phraseology,  '  the  rigging.' 

Branding  is  a  small  matter  of  detail  a  novice  would 
hardly  think  of  very  much  importance,  nevertheless  its 
neglect  may,  and  frequently  does,  prove  the  cause  of 
very  serious  annoyance,  and  not  uncommonly  results 
in  the  loss  of  the  mules  or  horses  with  which  he  is 
travelling.  To  explain  clearly  what  I  mean,  let  us  sup- 
pose you  have  paid  for  your  pack-train,  and  to  have 
taken  a  receipt  only  for  the  money ;  the  mules  are 
branded  M.C.,  which  means,  for  example,  Mike  Castle, 
a  well-known  pac]i:er,  from  whom  you  have  purcLased 
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them.  You  siart,  and  on  reachin^j^  some  outpost  to\Yn, 
up  walks  the  U.S.  district  constable,  who,  as  a  rule, 
like  the  Cornish  Mayor  of  Tinta^el,  combines  within 
his  sacred  person  the  varied  offices  of  jud<,fe,  inayijr, 
magistrate,  constable,  registrar-general  of  marriages 
and  births,  and  chin-shaver  in  general.  I  should  have 
written  city,  as  there  are  no  towns  in  the  wikls  of 
America — a  log-shanty,  hog-stye,  and  hen-house  are 
enough  in  themselves  to  warrant  the  civic  title.  The 
functionary  of  many  offices  says  to  you,  '  Stranger,  war 
did  you  git  them  mules  ?  '  '^  Why,  I  bought  and  paid 
fL)r  them,'  you  indignantly  reply,  and  if  your  temper 
will  allow  you  so  far  to  condescend,  oui  comes  the 
receipt,  which  you  imagine  will  prove  a  stopper  to  the 
impudent  questioner.  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  he  deliberately 
reads  it  througli,  and  with  a  leer  in  his  eye,  says,  as  he 
squirts  out  a  small  cataract  of  tobacco-juice,  '  Whar's 
your  brand ;  tliar  ain't  none  on  the  nuile,  nor  naiTy 
counter-brand  on  this  liar  receipt ;  you  might  a  jist 
stole  'em  from  Mike's  band,  or  may-be  the  mules  have 
strayed,  and  you  might  a  found  'em ;  I  shall  emi)ound 
'em,  stranger,  until  you  get  Mike's  countt^r-brand 
receipt.'  So  your  mules  are  stopped  until  you  can  find 
means  to  communicate  with  the  seller,  and  in  that  way 
prove  your  right  of  ownership. 

Now,  what  you  ought  to  have  done  is  this:  when 
the  purchase  was  completed  you  should  havt,^  bought 
a,  brand,   or  have  had  one   made   by  the  blacksmith. 
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Initials  are  as  good  as  anytliino- ;  our  Commission 
brand  was  B.C.  and  the  broa<l  arrow.  The  letters 
should  have  been  burnt  into  the  skin  under  the  brand 
mark  of  the  seller,  and  on  his  receipt  it  should 
have  been  written:  branded  M.C.,  brand  of  seller; 
counter-branded,  B.S.  (Bill  Stubbs),  brand  of  buyer. 
The  tliig'h  on  the  near  side  of  the  animal  is  the 
best  place  for  the  brand  mark,  because  it  will  be  the 
more  readily  seen ;  well  nigh  every  operation,  such  as 
<j^irthing,  roping,  mounting,  or  wdiat  not,  is  usually 
done  on  the  near  side.  The  branding-iron  should  be 
made  red-hot,  and  then  applied  lightly,  and  kept 
against  the  skin  after  the  hair  is  bun.  t  off  sufticiently 
long  to  scald  it  and  destroy  the  roots  of  the  hair,  but 
not  long  enough  to  cause  a  sore,  which  is  sure  to 
slouo'h,  and  in  that  case  might  be  troublesome  to 
manage.  Branding  on  the  hoofs  is  of  no  use ;  the  mark 
rapidly  grows  out,  and  then  your  own  and  the  counter- 
brand  are  lost  together ;  on  the  back,  so  as  +»>  be  under 
the  saddle,  is  likewise  a  bad  place,  although  many  brand 
there  to  avoid  disfigurement ;  the  skin  wdiere  the  mark 
has  been  made  is  of  a  spurious  character,  and  readily  rubs 
inco  a  sore  in  hot  weather,  despite  every  care — hence, 
I  always  refuse  to  purchase  pack  animals  which  have 
been  branded  on  the  back.  Numbers  of  the  mules  I 
purchased  in  California  had  been  so  tattooed  with  differ- 
ent brand  marks,  that  their  thighs  resembled  trees  I 
have  seen,  in  the  bark  of  which  loungers  invariably  cut 
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tlieir  own,  and  I  suppose  their  sweetliearts'  initials, 
until  the  letters  become  so  junible<^  t<)f,a'ther  as  to  defy 
even  the  skill  of  the  carvers  to  identif)  their  own  letters 
from  those  of  their  nei<>-hbours. 

This  system  of  branding    and    counter-bran 'Tin  <^    is 
extremely  useful,  and  I  may  say  actually  necessary,  in 
countries  wherein  stealiuf^  mules  and  horses  amounts  to 
a  profession.     Animals   in  outpost  places  are  not  even 
safe  from  theft  when  shut  up  in  a  livery  stabl(S  if  un- 
branded ;  but  if  the  animals   are   plainly  Jiiai'ked,  the 
thieves  know  very  well  that  they  may  be,  as  you  were, 
in  the  supposed  strait,  cau«4-ht  by  the  watchful  function- 
aries who    are    ever   on   the    look-out   for    chances    to 
pocket  dollars  in  the  sha2:)e  of  fees  ;  one  or  two  of  these 
preventive   officers    are    generally    stationed    wherever 
miniujj:  is  'i'oin*^  on,  or  where  there  are  facilities  for  the 
disposal   of   ridiuij;-   and    pack    animals.     There    is    no 
crini(}  deserving"  a  heavier  punishment  than  is  that  of 
horse  or  muh»  stealing  in  a  wild  country.     A  traveller's 
or  a  hunter's  life  is  in  a  great  d<'gree  dependent  on  his 
means  of  transport.     Deprive  him  of  bis  horse,  without 
his  having  any  chance  to  replace  the  loss,  and  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  more  merciful  to  kill  him  at  once  than 
leave  him  to  perish  slowly,  Ijit  by  bit,  and  day  by  day, 
from  hunger,  weariness,   solitude,  or  the  arrow  of  the 
savage,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  must  be  his  fate 
if  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  far  away  from  help 
or  civilisation.     Hence,  a  horse  thief  is  often  swung  up 
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to  the  branch  of  a  tree  by  the  enraged  pacL'ers  without 
even  allowing  him  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  or  the 
prosj^ect  of  escaping  by  any  legal  quibbling ;  they  pro- 
claim the  all-powerful  law  of  Judge  Lynch,  and  as  they 
exjDress  it,  'just  run  him  np  with  a  I'lassoo,"'  to  stop 
his  further  thieving,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  other 
darned  cusses  who  '  rush  off '  stock. 

In  the  choice  of  pack-saddles,  oj^inions  vary  most 
materially.  Some  persons,  for  example  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  traders,  stick  to,  and  swear  by,  the 
cross-tree  pack-saddle,  from  which  they  hang  their 
bales  of  fur-peltries  by  loops. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Fur-Tradeis'  System  of  Packing— Journey  from  Fort  Oolvillo  to  Fort 
Hope— Disadvantages  of  the  Cross-tree  Pack-saddle— Criiiieau 
Pack  Saddles  radically  bad — Desiral)ility  of  the  '  Aparejo  '—How 
to  make  an  Aparejo— Its  Weight— Evideuces  of  Sullering— In 
search  of  Pack  Saddles— The  '  lli"■''•inl^' 

It   may  prove    interestino-  en  ixtssant,  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  phiii  adopted  by  all  the  for  inland  fur- 
trading-  posts,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  year's  furs  t( » 
the  place,  at  which  either  a  steamer  or  a  '  batteau  '  un- 
loads the  annual  supply  of  goods  sent  from  England 
for  the  use    of   the   traders,    and  in  return  takes  the 
peltries  traded,  back  to  the  central  depot.     As  a  de- 
scription of  one  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  of 
them,  I  shall  select  for  description  Fort  Colville,  which 
is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  about 
1,000  miles  from  the  seaboard.      This  quaint  old  place, 
one  of  the  Company's  earliest  trading  stations  west  of 
the  Eocky  Mountains,  is  worthy  of  a  passing  description 
as  affording  a  good  example  of  the  fur-trader's  '  Home 
in  the  Wilderness.'   The  trader's  house  is  quadrangular 
in  shape,  and  built  of  heavy  trees  squared  and  piled  one 
upon  another.  The  front,  faces  the  Columbia  Eiver,  whilst 
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reanvard  is  a  f^ravclly  plain  whicli  I  sliall  piTsontly  have 
more  to  say  about.   The  visitor,  on  eiiteriiij^-  the  soiiKnvhat 
ponderous  portals  of  this  primitive  mansion,  finds  himseli" 
in  a  larj^'e  room  dimly  lij^hted  by  two  small  windows,  the 
furniture  of  Avliieh,  desi^-ned  more  for  use  than  ornament, 
consists  of  a  few  rouo-h  chairs  and  alar<jfe  deiil  table,  the 
latter  occupyin*,^  the  centre  of  the  room.  Lookinj,^  beneath 
this  table  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  an  immense  padlock, 
which  evidently  fastens  a  trap-door,  and  if  you  happen 
to  be  a  guest  of  the  chief  trader,  (and  here  I  must  add 
as  the  result  of  long  experience  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  traders  are  the  most  hospitable  kind-hearted 
fellows  I  ever  met  with),  the  probabilities  are  greatly  in 
favour  of  your  discovering  the  secret  of  the  trap-door, 
very  soon  after  you  enter  the  room.     The  table  pushed 
back,  the  trap-door  is  unfastened,  and  the  trader  descends 
into  a  dark  mysterious-looking  cave,  soon  however  to 
emerge  with  a  jug  of  rum,  or  something  equally  tooth- 
some.   Now,  if  you  are  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  you 
may  find  out  that  in  this  underground  strong-room,  all 
valuables  are  deposited   and  secured.     This  room,  be- 
neath which  the  cavern  has  been  excavated,  has  some 
person  to  occupy  it  night  and  day,  and  the  chief  trader 
sleeps  in  it;  hence  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  savages 
could  steal  anything  unless  they  forcibly  sacked  and  pil- 
laged the  establishment.     An  immense  hearth-fire,  both 
warms  and  lights  this  dreary  sitting-room,  for  at  least 
eight  months  of  the  year.     Behind  the  dwelling  is  a 
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liir«;'e  court  enclosed  by  tall  pickets,  composed  of  trees 
sunk  in  the  ground  side  by  side,  (the  liouse  itself  wus  I 
believe  once  picketed  in,  but  the  Indians  proved  so 
friendly  that  any  protection  of  that  description  was 
deemed  unnecessary).  In  this  court,  all  the  furs  traded  at 
the  fort,  are  baled  for  conveyance  by  the  Brio-ude  t'» 
Fort  Hope.  The  trading  shop,  and  store  of  goods  em- 
ployed in  bartering  with  the  savages,  adjoins  the  trader's 
house,  although  not  actually  a  part  of  it ;  and  the  fur- 
trader  stands  therein  behind  a  high  counter,  to  make  his 
bargains.  The  Indians  have  a  curious  custom  in  their 
barterings,  wliicli  is,  to  demand  2)ayment  for  eacli  skin 
separately,  and  if  a  savage  had  fifty  marten  skins  to 
dispose  of,  he  would  only  sell  or  barter  one  at  a  time, 
and  insist  on  being  paid  for  them  one  by  one.  Hence  it 
often  occupies  the  trader  many  days  to  purchase  a  large 
bale  of  peltries  from  an  Indian  trapper. 

The  system  of  trading  at  all  the  posts  of  the  Company 
is  one  entirely  of  barter.  In  early  days,  when  I  iirst 
wandered  over  the  fur  countries  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  money  was  unknown ;  but  this  medium  vi' 
exchange  has  since  then  gradually  become  familiar  to 
most  of  the  Indians. 

The  standard  of  value  throughout  the  territories  of 
the  Company  is  the  skin  of  the  beaver,  by  which  the 
price  of  all  other  fur  is  regulated.  Any  service  rendered, 
or  labour  executed  by  Indians,  is  i3aid  for  in  skins  ;  the 
beaver  skin  being  the  unit  of  computation.     To  explain 
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this  systoin,  let  us  assumo  that  four  beavers,  are  equi- 
vah'iit  m  vahie  to  a  silver-fox  skin,  two  marteiis  to  u 
beaver,  twenty  iinisk  rats  to  a  marten,  aud  so  on.  For 
exani})le  sake,  let  ns  suppose  an  Indian  wishes  to 
purchase  a  blanket  or  a  g-un  from  the  Hudson's  Bny 
Company  ;  he  would  have  to  <^ive,  say,  three  silver-foxes, 
or  twenty  beaver  skins,  or  two  hundred  musk  rats,  or 
other  furs,  in  accordance  with  their  proper  relative  posi- 
tions of  worth  in  the  tarift*.  The  Company  j>'enerally 
issues  to  the  Indians,  such  goods  us  they  need  up  to  a 
C(4'tain  amount,  when  the  summer  supplies  arrive  at  the 
Posts — these  advances  to  be  paid  for  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  huntino-  season.  In  hirinjx  Indians  east  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  whilst  occujued  in  marking  the 
Boundary  line,  our  agreement  wjis  always  to  pay  them 
in  beaver  skins,  say,  two  or  three  per  day,  in  accordance 
with  the  duty  required ;  but  this  agreement  did  not 
mean  actual  payment  in  real  skins — a  matter  that  to  us 
would  have  been  impossible — but  that  we  were  to  give 
the  Indian,  an  order  on  the  nearest  trading  post  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  to  sujjply  him  with  any  goods 
he  might  select,  up  to  the  value  of  the  beaver  skins  spe- 
cified on  the  order. 

In  many  of  the  Fasts  the  trade  room  is  cleverly  con- 
trived, so  as  to  prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  Indians,  the 
approach  from  outside  the  pickets  being  through  a  long- 
narrow  passage,  only  of  sufficient  width  to  admit  one 
Indian  at  a  time,  the  passage  being  bent  at  an  acute 
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aiij^-lt'  near  the  Aviiulow,  ulicrc  llic  tnulcr  siuiids.  Tliis 
pivcaution  is  rcnderod  necessary,  iiiasiiincli  as  were  tlie 
2)assa^e  straight,  the  savaj^^'s  iiii^'ht  easily  shoot  him. 
Wliere  tlie  savayes  are  liostih',  a*  tlit*  four  angles  of  tjio 
court  bastions  are  placed,  octagonal  in  shape,  and  piere<'d 
■with  (Mnbrasures,  to  lead  the  Indians  to  belicn'e  in  tlie 
existence  of  cannon,  intended  to  strike  terror  into  all 
red-skinned  rebels  daring  to  disj»ute  the  sn^avmaey  of  the 
Company.  Over  the  fur  shop  are  large  lofts  for  storing 
and  drying  the  furs  in  as  tliey  are  collected.  Beyond  this 
a  smith's  shop,  a  few  small  big  shanties,  and  an  imnn'nse 
'corral,'  for  keeping  the  horses  in,  whilst  fitting  out  tlui 
'brigade,'  make  up  all  that  is  notewcu'thy  as  far  as  the 
buildinjTfs  are  concerned  at  Fort  Colville.  The  retrular 
staff  stationed  at  this  Post,  consists  of  the  chief-trader, 
a  clerk,  and  about  four  half  breeds,  the  remainder  of  the 
hands  needed,  are  selected  from  the  Indians.  The  houses 
are  by  no  means  uncomfortable,  and  I  can  tnith  fully  say, 
many  of  the  happiest  evenings  of  my  life,  have  been 
passed  in  the  '  big  room  '  at  Fort  Colville. 

Transport  yourself,  reader,  to  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia, a  thousand  miles  from  the  seacoast ;  never  mind,  by 
what  means  you  arrive,  only  try  to  suppose  we  are  to- 
gether, our  head-quarters  for  the  time  being  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  trading  post,  Fort  Colville,  I  have  just 
described.  If  we  ramble  alon<2:  the  windinof  trail,  leadinti* 
over  the  sandy  waste,  on  which  this  so-called  fort  stands, 
on  our  right  hand  (we  must  pass  close  to  them)  are  several 
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Tmliaii  1o<1o;oh.  Tli«'.s<>  eoiiiciil  affiiirs  Jiro  iiiado  of  rush- 
insiis,  imd  sci'i«])s  of*  hide,  .supported  on  ii  friiiiu'vvork  of 
sticks,  with  ii  hole  ui  tlio  top  to  let  the  smoke  oiit.'^' 
T3in<,'y  little  urchins  ]>y  the  dozen  may  he  seen  out- 
side, rolliii}^  jiiid  frolickin;,''  amidst  ii  pack  of  prick- 
eart'd  curs,  <'ver  ready  to  bite  a  strauj^^er's  lo'j^a,  their 
playmates,  or  each  other  for  that  matter,  on  the  slio;htest 
prov()cati(  »ii.  Flabby  squaws  crouch  at  the  eutrancehole — 
door  is  a  misnomer — whilst  a  peep  throiiL;h  the  o-jiping 
seams  reveals  several  half-naked  savaj^'es,  idling*  drowsily 
round  a  few  smoulderini^*  embers,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  thi.'j  most  s(|ualid  habitation.  On  our  left,  and  be- 
hind us,  the  treeless  plain — once  clearly  the  bottom  of  a 
lar<^e  lake,  for  the  water-line  is  still  visible  round  the 
edL,''os  of  the  encirclino-  hills,  and  the  gravelly  surface  is 
bestrewn  with  boulders  and  water-worn  pebbles — 
stretches  away  for  a  <^-ood  two  miles,  to  meet  the  wooded 
slopes  of  a  ridge  of  hills  that  ascend  in  terraces  com- 
posed of  ancient  gravels,  mitil  growing  obscure  in  the 
mist  and  haze  of  distance  they  seem  to  mingle  then- 
summits  with  the  clouds.  A-head  a  narrow  stream 
twists  like  a  silver  cord  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  to  join 
the  Columbia.  This  stream  we  cross  on  a  fallen  tree,  a 
bridge  of  Nature's  own  contriving,  worn  bare  by  the  feet 
of  the  Red  Skins  that  traverse  it  by  the  hundred  during 
the  salmon  harvest.  Now  we  scramble  up  a  steej)  shingly 
rise  and  stand  on  a  level  plateau,  where  gigantic  j)itch- 

*    J^idc  illustration,  page  100. 
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piiio  trees,  iiiiiny  of  them  '1^><^  f»H!t  liijjfli,  aii<l  stnii^lit  as 
lla^'stiitt's,  {TOW  thickly.  I  scarcely  know  a  more  heau- 
til'iil  pine  tlian  this,  the  I'innK  jH>nth;r<).«i,  wliich  to  a 
<^reat  extent  rephices  the  Don;;las  pine  {Afnrs  Ihmtjhtxxii), 
everyAvliere  east  of  the  (^iscade  Monntains.  The  hark, 
arran;4'e(l  in  massive  scales,  not  unlike  that  peculiar  to 
the  cork  tree,  has  between  each  of  the  shields  or  scales 
deep  clefts  and  fissures,  like  miniature  valleys  between 
mountains  of  bark,  hollows  affording'  most  admirable 
lurking"  places  and  sheltered  retreats  for  all  sorts  of  in- 
sects. Far  below  us  we  j^aze  down  on  a  landscape, 
matchless  in  its  massive  and  sublime  beauty  ;  a  scene 
wherein  forests,  rocks,  and  a  surg'in^  cataract,  KM)  feet 
in  width,  fairly  stag'j^er  one  by  their  very  immensity. 
The  '  Kettle  Falls  '  arc  not  so  remarkable  for  altitude  as 
for  the  enormous  volume  of  ^vater  that  sweeps  over  the 
jagged  masses  of  basaltic  rocks,  through  which  tlui  river 
at  this  spot  breaks  its  way.  Here  too  the  lake  water 
which  once  filled  the  hollow  we  have  just  crossed  evi- 
dently made  its  escape,  whether  let  out  by  subsiih'nce  of 
the  rocky  barrier  or  upheaval  of  the  land  below  and 
around  it,  is  not  very  easy  to  determine.  About  a  mile 
above  the  Kettle  Falls  the  Na-hoi-la-pit-ka  River  joins 
its  waters  with  those  of  the  Columbia,  and  when  thus 
reinforced  the  river  rushes  on  with  increased  velocity  to 
reach  the  Falls.  Its  width  at  this  distance  from  the  sea 
is  400  yards,  and  in  summer,  Avhen  flooded  by  the 
melting  snows,  it  rises  cpiito   10  feet  above  its  autumn 
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anrl  winter  level.  Before  the  river  takes  its  riniil  pluiio-e 
over  the  rocks  it  is  split,  so  to  sj)eak,  by  an  island, 
rocky  and  devoid  ot  vegetation,  if  we  except  a  few 
gnarled  and  twisted  pine  trees  that  stru<2^gle  for  an 
existence  amidst  the  clefts  in  the  rocks.  This  isl.md 
adds  very  materially  to  the  charm  of  the  scene.  Standing- 
in  mid  channel,  it  gives  one  the  idea  that  it  is  floating, 
just  as  thongh  a  small  mountain  had  fallen  into  the 
river,  and  was  being  rapidly  carried  over  the  Falls ;  and 
the  more  steadfastly  one  gazes  at  it,  the  firmer  grows 
the  belief  in  its  possessing  motion.  Thus  staring  at  the 
island  and  the  eddying  rapids  that  whirl  past  it,  I  have 
often  grown  dizzy,  and  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the 
rocks  I  sat  on,  and  the  entire  river  bank  with  them, 
were  fast  moving  towards  the  Falls.  Below  this  insular 
clump  of  rocks  the  waters  again  join  and  dash  over  the 
i  alls  ;  so  great  is  the  force  of  the  stream  that  the  water 
looks  like  moving  snow,  and  from  its  seething,  bubbling, 
and  boiling  appearance,  the  fur-traders  have  named  it 
the  '  Kettle  Falls.'  This  spot  is  the  grand  depot  for  fish- 
ing, during  the  salmon  "^  run,'  which  takes  place  in  June 
and  July.  More  than  five  hundred  Indians  then  assemble 
here,  i^^  order  to  trap  this  lordly  fish,  to  them  an  abso- 
lute necessity.  C'nt  tbom  otf  from  the  salmon-harvest 
and  they  must  inev'tably  perish  during  the  bittar 
v/inter,  starved  alike  by  cold  and  hunger.  I  have 
myself  seen  above  500  salmon  landed  in  one  day  from 
the   baskets   into   which    the   tisb    leap.      Once   every 
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sniimier  the  *  Brig-udo  '  (for  such  is  the  parlv-traiu 
styled)  starts  from  Fort  Colville  to  reach  Fort  IIo[)(\ 
"vvhich  is  a  frunall  place  even  now,  but  at  one  time  could 
boast  only  a  solitary  house,  used  for  the  reception  of 
the  furs  brou|^-lit  by  all  the  inland  brigades  for  ship- 
ment to  the  main  depot  at  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island. 
Fort  Hope  bein<^  practically  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Fraser,  is  visited  now,  as  in  the  olden  day-  but  once 
a  year  by  the  Company's  steamer,  frei^dited  with  g'oods 
of  various  kinds,  for  bartering*',  toj^'ether  with  oth(^r 
matters  of  detail,  all  of  which  are  carried  back  l)y  the 
brig-ades  on  their  return  to  their  different  trading-  posts. 
This  journey  from  Colville  to  Ho2)e  occupies  nearly 
three  months  for  its  accomplishment.  Abcmt  the  begin- 
ning-of  June  preparations  commence  at  Fort  Colville  for 
the  Brigade.  The  horses  (the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
never  use  mules), in  number  about  120  to  ir)0,ar(»  brought 
by  the  '  Indian  herders,'  who  have  had  charge  of  them 
during  the  winter,  to  a  spot  called  the  'Horse  Guard,' 
about  three  miles  from  the  fort,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  succulent  grass  and  a  good  stream  of 
water.  Here  the  animals  are  taken  care  of  by  the  trust- 
worthy Indians  until  their  (Hpiipment  or  '  riggi  jg- '  is 
ready,  which  process  is  at  the  same  time  goiiig  on  at 
the  fort.  Here  some  thirty  or  forty  savages  may  be 
seen  squatting  round  the  door  of  the  fur-room  :  some 
of  them  are  stiLcliing  pads  and  cushions  into  the 
wooden  frames  of  the  pack-saddles  ;  others  are  mend- 
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iiig"  the  In'oken  frames;  a  tliird  group  is  cutting'  long- 
thongs  of  raw  hide  to  serve  as  girths,  oi'  to  act  in  lieu 
of  ropes  for  lashing  and  tying  ;  and  a  fjurth  is  uiaking 
the  peltries  up  into  bales,  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
lever  press.  Each  bale  is  to  weigh  about  sixty  pounds, 
and  the  contents  to  be  secured  from  wet  by  a  wrapper  of 
buft'alo-hide,  the  '  /*n  side  outermost.  This  package  is 
then  provided  >.  '..  two  very  strong  loops,  made  from 
raw  hides,  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  it  from  what 
are  called  the  '  horns '  of  the  pack-saddle.  Two  of 
these  bales  hung  up  each  side  of  a  horse  is  a  load,  and 
a  horse  so  provided  is  said  to  be  packed.  When  all 
the  preparations  are  corrij^leted  the  horses  are  driven 
in  from  the  *  guard  '  to  the  fort,  and  the  i)acking  com- 
mences. They  use  no  halters,  but  simply  throw  a  lassoo 
round  the  animal's  neck,  with  which  it  is  held  whilst 
being  packed  ;  this  finished,  the  lassoo  is  removed,  and 
the  horse  is  again  turned  loose  into  the  '  corral,'  or  on 
i()  the  open  plain,  as  it  may  be.  Let  us  imagine  n 
horse  lassooed  up  awaiting  the  operation  of  packing. 

First  a  sheep  or  goat's  skin,  or  a  piece  of  buffalo 
'robe,'  failing:  either  of  the  former,  called  an  '  apichimo,' 
is  placed  on  its  back,  with  the  fur  or  hair  next  to 
that  of  the  horse,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  gall- 
ing ;  next  the  pack-saddle  is  put  on.  This  miserable 
affair  with  its  two  little  pillows  or  pads,  tied  into  the 
cross-trees  of  woodwork,  is  girthed  with  a  narrow  strap 
of  hide,  which  often,   from  the  swaying  of  the  load. 
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cuts  a  regular  gash  into  tlie  poor  auimars  belly.     Next 
a  bale  h  hung"  on  either  side,  and  the  two  are  loosely 
fastened  tog-ether  underneath  the  horse  by  a  strap  of 
law  hide.    This  completes  the  operation  of  })acking,  and 
the  horse  is  set  free,  to  await  the  general  start.     Wlien 
all  the  animals  are  packed,  each  of  the  hands  who  are 
to   accompany  this  cavalcade   mounts  his  steed ;  then 
waving  their  lassoos  round  their  heads,  and  vociferating 
like  demons,  tl  ey  collect  the  band  of  packed  animals, 
and  drive  the  lot  before  them  as  sliepherds  do  a  flock 
of   sheep.      The   principal   trader,    as    a    general  rule, 
takes  command  of  the  brigade,  the  journe}^  being  anti- 
cipated by  both   the   master  and  his  men  as  a  kind  of 
yearly  recir-iug  jubilee.      To  the  Ived  Skins  it  is  an 
especial  treat,  for  during  tiieir  stay  at  Fort  Hope  they 
meet  with  three  or  four  more  brigades,  and  like  sailors 
on  liberty  days,  get  as  drunk  as  they  please^  a  privilege 
the  Indians  never  fail  to  make  the  most  of. 

I  have  been  rather  tedious,  peihaps,  in  thus  mi- 
nutely describing  the  system  of  packing  in  use  by  th'^ 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  I  plead  as  an  excuse  that  it 
will  helj)  my  reader  to  tlie  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
systems  adopted  by  '  professional  packers,'  who  pack 
for  money  and  a  living.  My  own  opinion,  deduced 
from  practical  experience,  is  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  system  of  packing  is  about  the  very  worst 
means  of  conveying  freight  on  the  backs  of  animals 
which  by  any  possibility  could  be  adopted.    The  horses. 
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as  I  ,:iaw  tliem  at  Fort  Hope,  and  as  I  have  repeatedly- 
observed  tlieiii  at  Colville  on  the  return  of  the  Bri<j^ade, 
were  nearly  every  one  of  them  galled  badly  on  their 
backs,  cut  under  the  bellies  in  consequence  of  the 
salving  motion  of  the  girth,  as  well  as  being  terribly 
chafed  with  the  cruppers.  I  tried  this  form  of  pack- 
saddle"^  on  our  first  arrival  at  Vancouver  Island,  and  as 
the  saddles  were  specially  made  for  the  Commission 
work,  the  very  best  materials  obtainable  were  used  in 
their  construction,  the  cross-trees  were  riveted,  the 
pads  stuffed  with  hair,  and  under  each  saddle,  besides 
the  cushion,  I  had  three  or  four  j^ieces  of  blanket  placed, 
so  as  to  avoid  every  chance  of  galling  the  backs  of  the 
mulec.  But  all  to  no  purpose ;  the  loads  will  rock  and 
work  loose  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  3'ou  can  bring  to  bear, 
and  if  the  pillows  or  pads  once  are  saturated  with  wet 
they  get  as  hard  as  stones,  and  in  that  state  gall  to  a 
certainty. 

More  than  this,  with  boxes,  bales,  tents,  cooking- 
gear,  instruments,  axes,  cross-cut  and  pit-saws,  to  carry 
up  hill  and  down  dale,  as  we  had  to  do  every  day 
during  the  cutting  of  the  Bomuhuy  line,  one  might  as 
reasonably  have  hoped  to  bind  up  loose  potatoes  into 
a  transportable  bundle  with  a  straw  band  as  to  trans- 
po:'t  our  heterogeneous  freight  on  nmles'  backs,  with 
cross-tree  pack-saddl<^s.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience in  the  Crimea,  during  the  war,  in  regard  to  diffe- 

*  J'idc  illustration,  'Cross-tree  piick-.siu.Ullt'/  pige  52. 
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ront  pnttorns  of  pack-saddles.    One  in  particnlar,  which 
was   sent  ont  from  Enuflan<l  l»v  Government,  and  was 
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the  very  best  thin<^'  of  its  kind 


ever  invented.  It  is  impossil)le  to  describe  it,  or  to 
convey  very  clearly  a  correct  idea  of  its  cotistrnction. 
The  frame  was  of  wood  arche*!  nt  tlic  pnnimel  and 
cantle,  bonnd  with  ir<m,  and  havini]:  affixed  to   it  nnm- 
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oers  ot  rin<j;'s,  and  complicatcci  nook.;-ana-eyes  or  tue 
same  material  {i\io  nses  f»f  which  T  never  found  any  one 
able  to  explain),  and  it  was  padded,  somewhat  afte^ 
the  fashion  of  an  ordinary  ridin^j^-saddle,  only  on  a 
rono'her  scale.  AVliat  I  can  sav  of  it  is,  that  if  it  were 
desirable  to  make  anything*  in  the  form  (tf  a  i)ack- 
saddle  which,  in  every  detail  of  its  constrnction,  shonld 
be  worse  than  the  cross-tree  saddle,  this  invention,  sent 
ns  whilst  at  the  Crimea,  came  very  near  to,  if  it  did 
not  qnite  accomplish,  the  desired  end. 

I  assert,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction  (fr"m  any 
who  are  practically  able  to  offer  an  opinion  i.  that  no 
pack-saddle  having  in  its  construction  any  element  of 
woodwork  is  worth  a  straw. 

However  strono-  the  Avooden  framework  of  a  pack- 
saddle  may  be,  so  that  nndne  weiirht  and  clnmsiness 
are  avoided,  I  say  it  will  sooner  or  latt'i*  LTot  broken,  if 
nsed  for  conveyance  of  heavy-  freiirht,  made  np  of  pack- 
ajjfes  which  are  of  all  sli5ip»^s  and  sizes  :  snch,  for  in- 
stance, as  'dry  "foods,"  nu'ai!in«jf  trans-atlantically, 
drapery,  hoisier}',  and  chjthiiii:  in  general,  or,  what  is 
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called  hy  puckers,  '  Jews'  freij^-lit/  To  a  certain  extent 
the  cross-tree  saddle  serves  tlie  purposes  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  better  perhaps  than  would  the  Ibrni 
of  pack-siiddle  1  ani  presently  ^'oiny'  to  adv(jcate ;  and 
here  I  wisli  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  in  stating- 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  system  of  *•  packing-'  is 
]iot  a  good  one  for  the  transportation  of  heterogeneous 
freight,  I  do  not  mean  in  the  sliu'litest  deu'ree  to  reflect 
on  the  management  of  that  honourable  Company,  but  I 
said  so  only  as  comparing*  the  cross-tree  2)ack-saddle 
with  the  apar«.'jo.  The  Company's  system  of  packing', 
when  considered  in  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done,  is 
doubtless  the  very  best  that  could  be  adopted  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  Avhich  they  are  placed.  Their 
freight  being  always  made  up  into  packages  of  a  definite 
shape  and  Aveight,  it  needs  no  skill,  or  even  practice,  to 
harix  llieni  on  the  saddles,  any  more  thrai  it  would  to 
hang  a  coat  upon  a  peg.  Hence,  the  Company  have  no 
need  of  jjrofessional  packers;  more  tliun  this,  the  pack- 
saddles  are  only  used  once  a  year,  and  idl  their  transport 
IS  performed  on  horses  instead  of  mules. 

But  if  (Mice  the  saddle-tree  breaks,  the  cn»ss-tree  pack- 
saddle  is  actually  uselesH,  nnd  should  an  u.nimal  fall  or 
roll  with  its  load,  a  mishap  of  daily  occurrence,  then  a 
broken  saddle-tree  is  the  usual  result.  Lasli  it  with 
cord  and  splints,  nail,  or  otherwise  tinker  up  the  break- 
age, in  any  manner  your  ingenuity  may  suggest,  it  will 
prove  of  no  practical  use ;  the  fracture  is  certain  to 
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work  loose,  tlic  load  to  shift,  and  if  you  escape  without 
so  j^'ailiiiy  the  pack  aiiiiual  as  to  render  it  useless  for  a 
month,  or  more,  you  may  con<^ratidate  yourself  on  pos- 
sessing- extreme  good  fortune. 

In  the  transport  service  of  the  United  States, 
Grimsley's  pack-saddle  is  very  frequently  employed, 
more  especially  for  outpost  and  exploration  purposes. 

This  pack-saddle  is  simply  a  modificati(jn  of  the 
old  fashioned  '  ridge-tree  pack- 
saddle,'  Avhich  is  even  now 
used  by  millers  in  the  west  of 
England  for  the  conveyance  of 
flour  and  grain  on  horse  or 
donkey  back,  to  and  from  their 
mills.  Captain  Marcey  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  good  qualities  possessed  by  this  pack- 
saddle,  in  his  admirable  little  book  on  travel.  I  never  saw 
a  pack-train  equi]»ped  with  the  Grimsley's  pack-saddle, 
hence  I  am  unable  to  say  anything  in  its  praise ;  and 
to  disparage  Avithout  having  first  tested  its  qualities, 
good  or  bad,  would  be  most  unfair ;  nevertheless,  the 
same  objection  (theoretically)  exists  in  the  Grimsley 
pack-saddle  I  so  complain  of  in  the  cross-tree  saddle, 
viz.  the  using  a  saddle-tree  or  frame  made  from  wood, 
tliereby  increasing  the  risk  of  breakage.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  one  has  to  contend  with 
when  a  patdv-saddle-tree  i's  smashed.  1  have  given  an 
illustration  of  this  United  States  pack-saddle,  because  I 
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:im  disposed  to  tliiiik  it  riiay  be  foniid  serviceuLle,  if 
used  for  mule  trains  aeconipanyinii;"  troops  on  the  march, 
with  whom  there  are  mechanics,  and  materials  for  the 
repiiir  of  damage,  ready  at  the  shortest  notice. 

If  one  is  travelling  alone,  with  only  a  single  horse 
besides  the  horse  ridden,  and  on  which  only  a  few 
light  articles  are  to  be  packed,  then  perhaps  a  cross- 
tree  or  Grimsley's  saddle  may  be  fonnd  to  answer 
pretty  well ;  but  if  the  '  wanderer  '  has  learned  to  '  pack  ' 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  even  then  I  should 
advise  him  to  do  what  I  most  assuredly  should  my- 
self— use  the  aparrjo. 

My  own  conviction,  deduced  from  long  and  extensive 

experience,  is,  that  the 
aparejo  comes  nearer  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be 
perfection  in  a  pack- 
saddle,  than  any  other 
form  of  pack-saddle  yet 
invented,  or  perhaps  I 
should  have  said,  that 
I  have  yet  seen.  As  neither  w^ood  nor  iron  enters 
into  its  composition,  wdierever  there  are  animals  from 
which  hides  can  be  obtained,  there  a  j^erson  cm 
find  all  the  materials  he  needs  for  making  an  aparejo, 
tools  required  for  sewing  of  course  excepted.  But 
bef(^re  saying  more  in  praise  of  it«  many  admirable 
qualities,  it  may  be  as  w^ell  to  explain  how  this  model 
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paek-saildle  is  eoiistructed.  Any  one  wlu.  has  oxw 
been  in  Mexico,  Spain,  or  North-west  America,  will 
have  been  pretty  sure  to  have  seen  a  nnile-train, 
h)aded  with  yoods,  pack(,'d  on  aparejijs;  Ijut  unless  the 
traveller  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  work  of  '  i)ackin<'-  ' 
and  taken  his  place,  iirst  on  the  near  side  of  the  animal, 
and  next  on  the  oft',  I'll  venture  to  say  he  could  no  more 
throw  a  '  riata  '  and  rope  on  a  load,  than  he  would  be 
able  to  walk  on  a  tiyht-rope  by  simply  looking'  at 
iU(jndin.  This  pack-saddle  is  clearly  a  Spanish  in- 
A-ention,  and  thus  found  its  way  through  Mexico  into 
Califorjua  and  the  north-western  parts  of  America. 

An  ai)arejo  nuiy  be  defined  to  be  two  bag-s  made 
either  of  dressed,  or  undressed  hides,  stuffed  Avith  dr\ 
grass,  and  fastened  tog-ether  at  the  top  ;  take  two  bed- 
pillows,  sew  them  to  each  other  at  the  one  end,  hau«'- 
them  across  a  dog''s-back,  or  a  chair  will  serve  every 
purpose,  and  you  have  a  rough  representation  of  an 
aparejo  without  any  'rigging-.'  The  size  of  each  cushion 
or  bag-  varies  somcAvhat  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
or  caprice  of  the  packer  by  whom  the  aparejo  is  cut. 
In  like  manner  there  are  also  different  fashions  in  re- 
gard to  shape  ;  for  myself,  I  should  have  each  cushion 
o  feet  0  inches  in  length,  and  2  feet  G  niches  in  width  ; 
the  tAVO  ends  to  be  joined  together  with  a  sharp  edge, 
and  not  by  means  of  an  intermediate  piece  of  leather. 
When  joined  according  to  my  plan,  the  aparejo,  if 
>-ieAved  endAvays,  has  the  exact  sha^)e  of  the  gable  end 
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of  a  house;  wlicii  the  bni^'S  nro  nnitrd  hv  an  intor- 
niodiatc  piece  of  leather,  the  apnrejo  becomes  roniided 
in  form,  or  arched."^     In   other  words,   my  reason  for 

giving  the  gahle-cndeil  iipiirejo 
the    preference,   is    this — when 
phiced  on  the  nude's  back,  how- 
ever weighty  the  hxid  mny  be,  it 
cannot  be   pressed   down  npon 
it,  hence  there  is  always  a  space 
intervening   betwixt   the    ridge 
of   the  animal's    back  and  the   angle   of   the   aparejo, 
sufficient  to  allow  a  current  of  air  to  pass  freely  through, 
whicli  Avill  be  found  to  exercise  a  material  iiifluence  in 
the   prevention  of  blistered  ba,cks :  blistering  from  ex- 
elusion   of   air,  and   continuous    pressure,    being    the 
primary  cause  of  nine  sore-backs  out  of  every  ten.     Tn 
the  other  case,  wherein  a  piece  of  leather  is  used  to 
connect  the  ends,  I   contend  that  the  principle  is  bad, 
because  this  flat  band  must  necessarily  come  down  on 
the  back  of  the  mule,  and  the  heavier  the  load  the  more 
tightly  will  this  strap  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  ridge 
of  the  spine,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  liability  t(.) 
produce  sores  be  much  more  imminent. 

The  weight  of  an  aparejo  of  the  size  I  have  given 
the  preference  to  is  somewhere  about  -10  lbs.  ;  if  wetted 
it  will  weigh  cpiite  50  lbs.     It  is  stuffed  with  drr  grass. 


; 


J'idc  '  TJnuiul-topped  aparejo,'  page  08. 


A  UAijxixd  TO  wa\i)i:ki:k^.  n 

some  Pinall  twi-s  iH-iii-  first  i.la.v.l  in  tlic  nii-l.'s,  to 
la'cp  ihoin  stiff,  Jill. I  obviiitc  aiiv  cliancc  of  hcnliiiL.;, 
or  <>t*  their  boiiio-  iii<l(>iitnl  IVnm  the  pressure  of  Hir 
'  riiita.' 

Tlio  stiitfinrr  is  iieeomplishe.l  thronii-li  u   rouiu]  ],<,1,.. 
purposely  cut  tv.mi  out  the  eeiitr.'  ef  (]h>  imi,.,-  si.],,  of 
the   ensliion,  jnst  wliere  it  rests   en   tlie  avcli    of  th.' 
Jiiiiiiuirs  ribs,  and  let  me  warn  every  ^waiideivr  "  who 
sets  lip  or   travels   with   a    pack-train    to  exercise  the 
strictest   vio-ilanee  with   respect  to  th(>  stutHnu-   <>!'  his 
iiparejos.      Never  trust    the  packers    to    attend    to    it, 
unless    imuiediately  under  your  own   siii-veillance.     A 
day's  ne-lect  may  o'all    a    mule  badly,  M'hereas  Hv(.  mi- 
nutes' time  d(-.'oted  to  the  iuvestio-ation  of  the  stutfim.- 
prior  to  'saddliuo-  up'   would  have  prevented  so  mis- 
(diievous  a  result.     Hired  packers  always  skulk  these 
anythin^^  bnt   trifllno.  <letails,  if  they  are   not  strictly 
looked  after.     The  steam  and  damp  from  the  perspiring- 
mules   condenses  and  collects  amidst  the   grass  com- 
p<:)sino-the  stuHing-,  Ayhich,  when  in  this  condition,  has  a 
strange  tendency  to  felt  itself  into  various-sized  nobs. 
These,  from  the  continued  inotion  imparted  to  the  apa- 
rejo  by  the  regular  pace  of  the  mide,  become  as  hard  as 
cricket-balls,  and,  as    I  said  before,  if  not  remove.!  or 
picked  to  pieces,  soon  make  their  presence  known  b\- 
boring,  or  rubbing  an   ugly  hole  through  the  poor  aiii- 
maFs  skin. 

When   once  therougldy  up  to   'Avorkinir'  a   '  pj;,  k- 
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train,'  you  will  notice  in  a  nionieut,  if  you  liave  a  sluirp 
eye — a.s  the  mules  one  by  one  tile  past  you  after  the 
'bell'— if  one  of  tlieni  is  '  <j;-allinL'-.'  When  suffering 
pain,  a  mule's  lips  have  invariably  a  tremulous  twitehy 
motion,  the  ears  are  slanted  backwards,  and  the  teeth 
every  now'  and  tlien  ^rind  sharply  toj^ether,  produciuL;' 
a  singulav  grating-  noise,  which  once  heard  will  never  be 
forgotten.  The  silent  evidences  of  suffering  arc  (juite 
as  intelligible  as  articuhite  words,  when  one  only  iinds 
out  how  to  interpret  them;  a  mule  telling  you  that 
there  is  something  wrong  ought  to  be  stopped  at  once, 
its  load  removed,  the  aparejo  '  unsynched'  and  exanuned, 
and  the  cause  of  the  evil  remedied.  An  inexperienced 
or  '  green  '  hand  Avould,  in  all  likelihood,  neglect  thus 
regularly  to  watch  his  train,  a  want  of  care  he  might 
have  occasii  n  to  lament  when  unpacking  at  camping 
time. 

When  purchasing  '  aparejos,"  if  you  ask  the  price  (»f 
an  aparejo  oidy,  the  seller  will  tell  you  perhaps  lo/.,  or 
it  may  be  lifty  dollars  each,  as  the  price  he  wants.  Sup- 
posing the  tei'ms  are  agreed  on,  you  will  find  that 
nearly  as  much  again  as  vou  have  baruained  to  pav 
will  be  added  on  for  '  rigging,'  which  should  always 
be  specified  in  the  purchase  of  aparej(Ks;  if  forgot- 
ten, it  is  usually  made  a  handle  for  subsequent  unfair 
extortion. 

When  equi])ping  the  eighty  nudes  I  purchased  in 
(-alifornia  for  Her  Majesty's  C\»mmissioii,  1  had  immense 
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diiiicultv  to  discuver  any  apaivjus  wLich  were  for  sale, 
as  packing  liappenod  just  at  that  time  to  be  unusual'y 
brisk.  I  remember  at  Stockton,  when  casting  about 
auKjngst  the  more  probaljle  localities,  wherein  1  might 
by  good  fortune  p(»ssibly  alight  upon  the  kind  of  pack- 
ing-gear 1  \\as  in  search  of,  a  Yankee  merchant,  who 
dealt  in  everything  fnjm  toothpicks  upwards,  came 
rushing  after  me,  having  scented  my  business  as  readily 
as  a  raven  or  a  vulture  would  have  done  a  dead  car- 
case. He  began  at  once  in  nasal  drawl — '  Say,  cap, 
you  are  just  a  foolin'  your  tinu! ;  bet  your  i)ants,  thar 
ain't  narry  aparejo  down  liar,  lit  to  pack  s(piash  on." 
'  Well/  I  replied,  '  how  can  I  tell  thatuidess  I  in(piire'J' 
•  Waal,  1  raither  guess  you  want  to  l)uy,  and  1  want  to 
sell,  so  just  let  us  two  take  an  eye-opener,  cup,  and  then 
make  traclc:s  straight  a-liead  for  my  store,  war  1  can 
show  you  sich  a  lot  of  aparejos  as  you  ain't  e\er  seen 
afore  in  these  parts  ;  I  ain't  showed  em  to  none  of  the 
boys  as  yet,  guess  if  I  did  they'd  have  the  store  dinvn 
slick;  give  me  iifty  dollars  a-|»iece  f»»r  the  apaivjos. 
rigging  and  all,  and  walk  right  along  with  'em  to  the 
blutfs.' 

Considering  this  rather  good  news,  I  did  '  liquor  up  ' 
with  my  new  friend,  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  Ww 
store,  most  anxious  to  secure  what  I  imagined  was  a 
valuable  prize.  Picture  my  intense  disgust  when,  on 
behig  conducted  into  a  cellar,  1  saw  a  huge  pile  ol' pack- 
saddles,    such   as  had   been   sent   to    the    Crimea    and 
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returno'l,   and   which    this    spocuhitivo  indivitlnal    luid 
picked  up  cheaply  as  a  coiisiy^Tiineiit  from  En^'laiid. 

I  have  ah'eadv  shown  how  utterly  useless  these  trashy 
and  badly  made  saddles  were  in  the  Crimea,  an  opinion 
I'ully  v'onfirmed  by  this  somewhat  sin<jfnlar  discovery 
that  in  the  very  centre  of  the  busiest  '  pa.ckinii; '  conn- 
tiy,  jierhaps  I  may  safely  say  in  the  world,  not  an  indi- 
\idual  packer  c(mld  be  fonnd  who  wonld  take  them  even 
iis  a  Li'ift.  The  '  'cnte  '  dealer,  iin:i'4-ininf^  he  had  f<n' 
once  in  his  life  stumbled  on  a  '  suekor,' tried  to  palm 
them  off  on  me  as  apar(  jos  '  that  conhln't  be  matched.' 
ft  'took  him  down,' th(»un'h,  when  [  winked  wickedly, 
isnd,  inventing"  a  shi^-ht  fiction  for  the  occasion,  sni<l. 
'  Why,  these  are  the  pack-saddles  we  sold  oil*  when  the 
C^'rimean  war  ended ;  T  know  the  lot  riL,dit  well ;  they 
are  not  worth  that.'  I  snapped  my  nn^i^ers,  turned  on 
my  heel,  and  left  my  friend  astonished,  and  two  drinks 
(oO  cents.)  out  of  pocket.  So  much  for  Crimean  pack- 
saddles.  Two  years  aftenvards  I  heai-d  that  the  un- 
fortunate dealer  still  possessed  them. 

The  riy^<j;'in^-  consists  of  sundry  articles,  each  of 
which  will  require  a  brief  description  'as  we  pass  them 
in  review  one  by  one. 

The  '  riata  '  bindinp^,  or  lashino-  cord,  should  be  from 
fifty  to  sixty  yards  in  len^'th,  in  one  piece,  the  size  of 
which  should  be  inch  rope,  or  a  trifle  less  will  do.  The 
more  anovular  and  clumsy  the  freio-ht  is  which  has  to  be 
packed  the  longer  will  the  riata  be  required.    The  ends 
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should  bo  neatly  socnivd  Avitli  fine  twiiio.  and  tlicr.' 
ono-lit  not  to  1)0  any  join  or  oth'M*  inoqnality  of  siirfaeo;  il' 
thoro  is,  the  rope  will  not  *  rnn  '  fvoolv,  and  at  tlio  same 


rA(K::i)  Mni;. 
Tlie  ]o;i(l  is  MiinMi'-'.d  1(1  represent  four  Oo-lh.  sacks  of  flour. 
(J,  a.  lower  edpi^  of  jipiirejo. 

f>,  />,  showiiiir  where  the  ajtiircjo  rests  on  the  mule's  Imck. 
//.//.  showing'  where  the  •  riata'  is  tiErhteued  upon  the  load, 
r/.  the  erup]icr.  ',  eormn"  of  sweat  cloth. 

(\  the  corona.  /j  2,  synch.  ./',  loose  end  of  the  riata. 

It  is  usual  to  pile  smaller  packaircs  that  are  not  very  heavy  hetwixt  fh.' 
sacks,  upou  the  centre  of  the  aparejo.  This  has  hoeii  piir|ioselv  omitiMl  in 
the  cut.  in  order  to  show  how  the  riata  acts  in  securinj.'  the  load. 

It  will  aid  the  reader  to  a  clearer  tinderstandiiiij:  of  the  adju'^tments  of 
the  riata  and  sling-rope,  if  he  will  rel'er  to  this  illustration  when  w^  are 
packing  our  imaginary  muh',  Chap.  XI.  p.  1.38. 

time  do  a  g-ood  deal  of  injury  to  the  packer's  liands  : 
this  will  be  the  more  readily  comprehended  when  we 
come  to  the  system  of  securin;^  tlie  load.     The  s/iu'i- 
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mpe  iri  Ji  mueli  siiuiller  and  shorter  cord  tliaii  is  the 
riiita ;  its  leii<j;'th  for  ordinary  lrei<4'ht  sh(»uld  be  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  and  quarter-inch  rope  is 
usually  sutHcieiitly  strong-.  This  rope  is  used  to  slin^^ 
ov  suspend  the  load.  With  these  two  ropes  the  load  is 
so  firmly  secured  as  to  defy  any  ordinary  casualty  to 
displace  or  otherwise  disturb  it,  and  that  without  loop, 
hook,  buckle,  or  tasteniny  of  any  kind  of,  or  belonging 
to  the  a[)arejo. 

The  aparejo  is  secured  to  the  mule  by  the  si/ncJi,  h  2, 
-which  consists  of  a  piece  of  stout  canvas  doubled  and 
sewn  stron<j;"ly  together,  from  seven  to  twelve  feet 
htn^-,  and  twelve  inches  ^vide.  At  one  end  of  this 
girth   a   leather  strap  is  attached,  whilst  at  the  other 

either  an  iron  ring-  oi\  ^\hat  is  far 
better,  a  small  piece  of  hard  wood 
naturally  g-rown  into  a,  bow  shape, 
the  two  ends  beinn'  sewn  into  the 
canvas  ;  an  eye  or  concave  space  is 
bv  this  ]»lan  left  in  the  centre  for 
the  leather  strap,  which  should  be 
kept  well  o-reased  to  make  it  run 
throuo'h  easily.  In  ^  synching  ui),' 
two  or  three  turns  of  the  strap  must 
be  taken  round  the  eve,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  its 
sli})ping  back,  when  the  strain  is  taken  off  in  order  to 
fasten  it,  which  is  done  by  passing  the  free  end  through 
a  loop  purposely  seAvn  to  that  part  of  the  synch  which 
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onint\i?  niidtM-ncatli  tlic  load,  niid  tbi'ii  passinn-  tlic  .T.d 
boiioath  tlu»  strap  itself.  Ff  it  wciv  t<»  be  tied,  notliiiin- 
sliort  of  cutting-  tlio  strap  woidd  ever  l(»(ts«>  it.  Sviiclics 
aro  somotimos  made  from  Mcxieaii  j^-rass;  tliev  are 
always  expensiv(\  and  in  no  respect  snperior  to  canvas. 

Placed  on  the  mnle's  bacdc,  and  answering-  tli«»  pnrpose 
of  the  ordinary  linin<j:,  tixed  to  Eno-HsJi  ri<linM- nnd  paek- 
saddles,are  ihi^hluiikitx  {r),rorn)ifi  (f),and  unuaf-rlotJi  [i\* 
The  '  blankets  '  are  fcmr  or  five  pieces  of  thirk  woollen 
material.  Blanket  is  better  than  anvthimi- else,  altlion-di 
soft  carpet  answers  the  purpose  ;  the  si/e  of  each  piece 
should  be  about  three  feet  srpiare,  althouu'li  this  is  not 
very  material ;  if  more  or  less,  it  will  not  matt<'r  mueli. 
The  sweat-cloth  lyoes  next  the  skin,  and  ou^-ht  to  con- 
sist of  p^ood  canvas,  and  should  not  be  l(\ss  than  four 
feet  square.  The  '  corona  '  {c)  f  f^oos  overall  the  cloths, 
and  under  tlie  aparejo.  Tliis  is  rpiite  a  fancy  aft'a ir,  which 
is  usually  braided  and  embroidered,  and  made  of  scarlet 
or  some  other  bright-coloured  cloth.  Often  the  initials 
or  the  brand  mark  of  the  owner  are  end)lazon(Nl  on  the 
corners,  like  heraldic  devices.  This,  however,  answers 
a  puriiose,  and  is  not  done  merely  for  show.  By  the 
'corona  '  the  packers  know^  to  which  mule  each  ai)arejo 
belongs,  so  that  the  right  mule  always  wears  the  right 
saddle. 

An  ordinary  halter,  of  the  same  shape  and  make  as 

•    Vide  letters  in  cut  '  Packed  .Mule' 
f    I'UJf  cut. 
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Ave  use  for  horses  in  Eiiglaud,  unist  be  provitled  for  each 
mule  ;  tlie  liiilters  are  only  worn  whilst  the  mules  are 
travel! iii<4',  and  are  then  indisjiensable,  inasmuch  us 
that  the  paekers  could  never  catch  a  mule  with  a  loose 
or  sliiftin<^  load  if  it  had  not  a  halter  on  its  head  for 

CD 

the  men  to  seize.  No  one,  exceptiufj;-  from  actual  expe- 
rience, would  believe  how  crafty  old  pack  animals  be- 
come;  they  know  in  a  moment  if  the  packers  want  to 
recover  them,  and  scamper  away,  often  shakin<^'  the 
freii!;ht  clear  of  the  ropes,  and  doin<^'  incalculable  damage. 
In  tlie  second  place,  halters  are  equally  essential,  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  all  the  mules  tog'ether  durinj^  the 
time  they  are  waiting;  to  be  packed,  as  you  will  better 
understand  when  we  come  to  '  pack  our  train.'    The  last 

portion  of  the  rigying  is  the  blind,  or 
'  tdpnjo.^  Each  packer  carries  one  of 
these  subduers,  and  no  schoolboys  evei 
lived  in  greater  dread  of  cane  or  birch 
than  do  the  nudes  of  the  tapujo.  Made 
of  leather,  its  length  is  about  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches,  its  width  about  six 
inches  in  the  centre,  then  tapering 
gradually  away  at  its  ends  to  sharp 
points,  which  are  fastened  together ; 
from  each  of  the  points  dangle  sundry  small  twisted 
leather  thongs,  like  a  '  cat '  of  eighteen  tails  instead  of 
nine.  Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  tapujo  a  loop  is  sewn, 
through  which  the  packer  passes  his  fingers,  and  when 
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thus  iiriued,  woo  betide  the  iiiihicky  iiiiilt'  which  is  y-nihy 
of  any  traiisj^Tessioii.  This  is  one  of  the  tapnjo's  uses, 
but  it  is  principally  employed  to  'blind'  the  mules 
whilst  anything  is  done  to  them.  Simply  by  droppiiii; 
it  behhid  the  animal's  ears,  and  allowinu'  the  wider 
part  to  fall  over  the  eyes,  it  at  once  and  most  easily 
prevents  the  mide  from  seeing  what  the  packers  are  up 
to  ;  and  when  this  dreaded  affair  is  fairly  on,  you  might 
as  well  attempt  to  make  a  log  move  as  induce  a  blinded 
mule  to  shift  its  position.  So  nuicli  for  the  complete 
rigging  of  a  pack-mule.  The  next  thing  we  have  tt> 
look  to  are  saddles  and  bridles  for  the  '  ridinu-  mules.' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IJiilinnr   swaddles— Slimip.i — 'Cnbrcsto'   proforablo    to   nti    nrdinnry 

britlli! — Tellierini,'. 

T  KNOW  how  very  stcnflfastly  all  wo  Eiiolishinen  believo 
in  the  '  En*>'lish  linntiii<jf  saddle,'  and  for  all  purposes,  be 
it  for  the  road,  the  hiintino--field,  the  race-conrse,  or 
what  not,  I  for  one  hold  up  my  hand  for  the  En<dish 
ridino^-saddle  in  a  civilised  conntry.  Bnt  in  a  district 
where  there  are  no  saddlers'  shops  into  which  one  can 
pop  at  a  short  notice  to  get  a  breakao-e  repaired,  or  a 
new  panel  or  lininr^  put  in,  bny  a  fresh  pair  of  gfirths, 
or  obtain  new  bnckles  in  lien  of  old  ones,  I  say,  from 
my  own  experience,  in  this  case  have  nothin<,^  to  do 
with  an  English  riding  saddle.  I  am  not  saying  a 
word  in  its  disparagement,  and  will  briefly  state  my 
reasons  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  Californian,  or 
that  which  in  reality  it  is,  the  Spanish  saddle  adapted  to 
a  particular  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  just 
as  well  that  I  should  briefly  describe  the  kind  of  riding- 
saddle  I  invariably  use  for  ordinary  travelling,  and 
breaking  *  mustangs ;'  but  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  my  remarks  do  not  apply  to  '  running  buffalo,'  for 
which  I  use  the  Indian  pad — but  of  this  anon. 
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Tlic  framework  of  a  Californiiin  ridini,''  sa«l<ll»'  consists 
of  a  '  sa«Mle-treo,'  made  imieli  in  tlu'  same  way,  as  far 
as  materials  are  concerned,  as  is  that  of  onr  Kntrlisli 
saddles,  but  widely  diiierini,'  from  it 
in  shape.     The    ponnnel   and   canth? 
are  carried  very  hi<»:h,  especially  th«! 
former,  which  terminates  in  a  kind  of 
knob;    to   this    frame   four    leather 
straps  and  two  rin<_;-s  (that  take  the 
place  of  <:;'irtli  straps  in  an  ordinary  saddle)  are  fastened, 
not  by  sewinjjf  with  a  needle  or  awl,  and  thread,  but 
with  strips  of  raw  hide  which  are  firmly  and  securely 
tied.  The  stirrup  leathers  also  lian<^  from  the  frame  itself, 
and  not  from  steel  '  spring  catches,'  as  in  our  saddles, 
and  the  leathers,  too,  are  further  fastene«l  toLrether  with 
hide  thoiij^^s.  The  knob  of  the  pommel  and  the  edj^^e  of 
the  cantle  are  bound  with  leather,  but  the  other  parts  of 
the  frame  have  nothing  fastened  to  them,  excepting  the 
'  synch '  straps  and  stirrup  lej 'hers.     A  wide  piece  of 
leather,  ornamented  in  accordance  with  the  taste   or 
pocket  of  the  owner,  cut  nearly  square,  and  having  a 
hole  in  the  front  part  for  the  pommel  to  come  through, 
and  a  long  slit  behind  for  the  cantle,  is  intended  to 
cover  the  frame  when  the  saddle  is  '  synched  on  '  to  the 
horse,  and  is  for  the  rider  to  sit  on.     Now,  if  I  have 
made  my  description  comprehensible,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  sewing,  no  buckles,  no  lining  or  fixed 
'  panel,'  as  saddlers  style  it,  but  in  lieu  of  these,  four  or 
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fivosiiiiill  s(|M;in's  ((f  Mimkct  aro  ('iiii)l<»yt'»l.  nra  ru;;' that 
may  ho  iis«'»l  for  slccitiii;^'  in  at  iii^'ht  ;  in  a.  wonl,  aiiy- 
tliiiif^'  soft  and  fuMal>l«'  can  b<»  plact'd  iiiKlcr  tlic  saddle. 
The  *•  syiudi,'  or  i^irth,  should  he  iiia«h>  of  horsrhair, 
woven  flat  in  the  same  manner  sailors  make  'sennit,' 
10  inehes  wide  (one  ^'irth  only  is  used)  ami  2  i'ci'f  <>  inches 
to  i]  feet  in  len;j^th;  at  each  end  a  strong"  iron  rini;',  not 
h\ss  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  shoidd  he  woven  in 
with  tlie  hair.  T  have  already  said  that  four  straps  and 
two  ring's,  simihir  to  the  'synch  '  rinjjifs,  are  faste!ied  to 
the  saddle  frame,  and  from  eacli  of  tlicse  saddle  rin«rs 
a  stron;^^  leather  strap,  ahont  t  feet  in  leni^-th  jind  H 
inch  in  width,  dan|4;les,  It  is  fastened  to  the  rin;^  by 
cnttinfjf  a  slit  in  one  end  of  the  strap ;  then  puttinj,'  it 
tliron<»*h  the  rin<:f  the  other  end  of  the  leather  is  passed 
thronj^-h  the  slit,  and  hauled  up  like  a  rnnninn"  knot. 
To  the  '  off'  side  strap  the  synch  is  nmde  fast  hy  a  knot, 
knoAvn  as  the  '  Mexican  knot,'  and  its  len^-th  is  rejjfu- 
lated  on  the  off  side  in  accordance  with  the  greater  or 
lesser  rotundity  of  the  animal  to  be  ridden.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  describe  a  knot,  and  in  this  case,  I  may  say, 
next  to  impossible. 

Like  everythino^  else,  it  is  very  simple  to  anyone 
accustomed  to  tie  it,  and  a  lesson  of  five  minutes' 
duration  would  seiTe  to  teach  the  Avay  to  fasten  a 
*  synch,'  when  a  w^hole  page  of  writing  would  fail  in  so 
doing.  The  '  Mexican  knot '  is  a  most  useful  fastening, 
as  it  enables  the  rider  to  loose  a  *  synch'  by  simply 
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;,'ivin<,'  tlio  cinl  ot'tlit'  stviii*  ii  sluiri)  tiiLi",  thus  ohviiitin*'- 
nil  tlic  Itutlicr  of  imtyiii;^' 51  kiM>t  which  runs  np  tiyht. 
At  jiiiy  rato,  I  will  ciulciivour  to  ^-ivf  an  <»utli!ir,  as  it 
wt'iv,  of  'syiu'hiiiu;  up.'  Tin-  saihllc-cluths  can'riiilv 
fohh'd  so  ns  to  have  no  civas*',  ami  placed  an  ihv  horse's 
or  juiile's  back,  the  saddle  is  taken  by  the  end  of  the 
l)oniniel  with  the  vi^ht  hand  and  placed  carefully  <.n 
the  saddle-eloths;  tin-  left  hand  keeps  firm  hold  on  the 
liorse,  either  by  the  bridle  (»r  the  '  riata  '  ) .  und  its  neck. 
If  yon  have  a  refractory  aninnd  to  d<vii  with,  make  it 
fast  to  a  tree  with  the  '  riata.' 

If  an  animal  ^-ets  away  from  you,  it  is  more  than 
hkely  y(*n  will  never  see  it  au'ain,  and  if  saddled  so 
mucli  the  j^reater  k)ss,  for  it  is  \isnally  more  easy  to 
replace  a  ridin<,^  animal  than  it  is  a  saddle,  lie  oarefVd 
to  see  the  sad<lle  tits  evenly  on  the  '  blankets,'  and  bear 
in  mind  the  cautions  already  ^nven  relative  to  '  sore  ' 
backs.  Now  run  the  'riata  '  throuj^h  the  left  hand,  so 
that  you  may  have  both  hands  to  work  with,  and  with 
that  hand  reach  under  the  animal,  and  take  the  '  synch  ' 
by  the  rin<;-,  and  wdth  the  riyht  hand  pass  the  leather 
strap,  which,  if  you  remember,  han^-s  from  the  '  saddle 
rinj^,'  through  the  '  synch  rino-,'  then  back  aj^ain  thronoh 
the  rin<,^  attached  to  the  saddle,  an<l  so  on  for  four  or 
five  times.  Now  haul  away  with  all  your  strength,  and 
if  the  turns  are  properly  made  throuu-h  the  rinj^^s,  and 
the  strap  well  ^-reased,  it  will  run  witn  far  ^-reater  ease 
than  a  buckle,  and  never  slip  back  if  you  stop  pullin^^, 
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wlil.li    i;    el'    lilt  ;ili  nliililc    \:iliit«    wlnii    dni  I  iiii'"  vvil  li   wild 
tllUst  ;||i;^';s.        To   rnslcn.    j>iiss   lilt'  cllil   ol    lilt'    IcilllltT  Mhilp 

liisl   iint|(M-niMl  li  lilt'  s\  mil  liii:',  on  Ihc  It'll  sitlf.  luiii;';  il 

ilfl'tiss  :iiit|  |i:iss  li'ttiii  ;ilMi\t',  !I;';:mii 
iiiitltT  (III'  rill;',  llii'ii  tlt»iililt>  (III'  slviip, 
:iiit|  tlinisl  (III'  iMitl  t>r  lilt'  |iit>|)  iiiiiliT 
(III'  sir;l|»  wllitll  rrnsst'S  (lir  llisli'iiiii;,^'. 
iiiitl  pnll  il  ( iL'.lil .  \  i>\\  li;i\  t'  ( lii'ii,  il'  I 
iiiii  nntliT^tiiiiiliiMf,  II  ■•  Mt'\  iniii  Kiinl,' 
wliii'li  slips  in  :i  iintiiii'ii(  il'  pnlird  ill, 
;iiitl  lit's  (!;i(  !ii';:iinsl  1  In'  niiiiiiiirs  siijc, 
(Inis  |M  r\  fill  in:';  ;in\  iiiiiii»\  miu'i'  1i»  IIh' 
It';^  t>r  tht'  vitliT.  1  ,;ist  1\ ,  (lie  '  cuv I'riii:;-  Ifntlicr  '  is  |i|;ifi'tl 
lUtT  :i!l.  ;iiul   lilt'  ;iiiini;il  is  '  sMiltllctl   ii|>/ 

Tlio  st  irruj>s  I  pn't'iT  ;irt>  iikiiIi'  oI'  \\ot>i1.  Tlicn'  ;irr 
t\\(<  iKiUtMns  in  ^•tMUM•;lI  use:  (tiit*  ;i  MttrU  of  wood, 
NNJurli  is  st't>i>piNl  t>nt  \o  \'ov\\\  ;i  iit>lt'  onh  liir^'o  cihmiliIi 
I'tM'  iu>-I  tht^  l(>r  to  tit  in.  ;iiul  ;i  i>l;i('i'  is  ;ilsi»  ciil  1  liroUL;-|i 
tlu^  \oy  to)-  tlit>  sMrrn]>-lt';itlit'r.  Tlu*  '  Mnclv-sl  irnips  ' 
artMnndt*  i>t'  all  s(>rts  t>t' slia|tt's,  jnsl  as  il  niav  snil  llif 
tasto  or  I'ajM'ii'O  {^\'  tlu^  niaKi-r.  AI'IiM'  llio  •■  Mocks  arr 
lilt  '  tho\  avo  boilotl  in  tallow  ['or  six  or  iMLiht  hours. 
This  ]U"ovtMits  tluMr  splitt Iiil;'. 

Tho  othiM*  si>rt  o['  stirrujK  and  tht»  one  T  pn^f'tM",  is 
madt*  ot"  a  tlat  ]>ioi.'i^  of  hard  wood,  luMit  by  sl('ainin<4"  into 
tho  tonn  ot"  tho  oUl-t'ashionocl  ilraLi'oon  stirrup;  the 
IxMit-up  ends  aro  soourod  to  a  trausvt>rsi>  pluj^-  with  an 
iron   poLT.  whioh  runs  tlirou^li  its   ocntro,  ami  is  tlion 
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'"•'^'•■"''''  ^^'"'  "  ""<  ••••  nvrl.  'n„.  s!iiiM|.  [M  si,.,...,h|.,| 
'•V  "'''^  'crnsM  |,i.'cr  '  Ir,,,!.  (I,..  stinii|,  l-iillnr.  '||,i-, 
Iviiid  (•(■  s(  ii  rii|»  i-i  miirli  liiHiIrr 
•liiiii    flM-    HiIimK    slirriip/  ;iii.|  181'  Vm\ 

•  •ii;il.lrM    iiir   II, I, -I-   ii>  jHii   iii-i       y^rHI  Sr^J 

l""(     lull     ill,     uIihIi     dir.si'     wIk. 
;in'      iHTIIsldllIrd      In      \>\\:\A      |o||(r        i 

fillVH    ill    Mir    ^;|(|.||.-    uril     Know 

•,,...  I  CI  i       /  ,1  I  N"       I  .  -Ol   111     l:l  M(    K     -I  MMM    I 

IS  ;i    woiMlri-liil   ivsl    lo  ||ir    1,.^,  ^.,,    ,^ 

;iimI   (lir  si/,f  i.r  Mm-  slii  iiip    i,s 

<'l' l»''illL';  lillliM-   liy    (lie   IomI,   \\\>\m-   \a   II  ii  loll  ii  ii,i  t  <  •   -ip.i|m|, 
III   '  <_••(•  I    ;|    (•  r<  •  I  )|  )(•!•/ 

(«IV.|I  IiIIIIiImts  <.r  .^;m|,I|<.s  ;i|V  |||;|(1i.  ...  tli.il  I  1 1.  1<  .,|  f  | ,,  f 
••(ivcrilli--  is  i'ilsl  !(.  tlir  h-r.-,  ii  |,|,|M  |.  •|•!^.p^  (joif..  ,,,>,  ;_.,,.,.  | 
:'~^  tlii'iMirl  li:i\.'  ,s|M.Krii  of  lor  ;il!  onliiiiiiv  work  ;  l>iit 
l'"l"  il  IV;il  roll^||-iiii,|-ti||,||,Ir  |cl|,^  wli.-iv  •  liii|.^f;iii-^  '  .in- 
uiM,     VWrVri      <icr|»     ;iihI     |  .1. -lit  i  Ii  1 1,      illlii      l|(,      clianr..     i ,[    ;, 

••<'|';iii- <'.\<'c|)f   yon  ("III  (1,,  it   for  \oiiiscir;    t||..|i.  I  r.-j,..;it, 

H'ivc  llirllli-  s;i<M|.-    I    li;iv.'r;ill,.,|    t  ||.  •  •  (';i  |  i  f,  .f,)  iii  ll    ^;pMi-." 

This  jiiillcni,  ill  ;i  very  rii<|.-   fonn,  is  ;Hlo|,f<.<|    |,v  ,ill  th,- 

illlillld    Ill(|i;|IIS   ill    I>ritisll  (  'o|ll|iil,i;i,   Oivj-on.   ;i)|.|    \\';i^||- 

iiiH-loii  li'i-filory.  Tlicy  coii^tnii-t  tlioii-  .^ii.|.ll.--ftv...^  \,y 
tiistciiiiio-  iuo  slii-ks  toL;vf|iri-  wlii.-li  Ikiac  mj-ouh  n.itii- 
niliy  into  the  drsiivd  sli;i|.o,  ;iiid  ill, Ml  stitcliitiL;-  iiiidiv.>>i-d 
drrr-iiid,.  ,,v.'i-  tli.-iii  with  oik-foiidoii,  ;is  w.-  ii>.-  tlii;.-;i.l. 
TIic  iiicii  iiioiv  rn"()ii»'iitly  i-iih-  on  tli..  •  |.,id,"  hut  th.- 
.s<iu.:\vs  or  women  use  ii  sjkMj.',  iind  iilwuss  ridu  ji^.tcid..- 
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like  (lie  hkmi.      INfosl  oi'tlu'  AiiHTiciiii  otHcers  Itrloiii^'iii',;' 
in  tlic   riiitt'il    Siiitcs  lioniuliirv  ( 'oimiiissioii   used    ilic 
'  M;u'l('ll;m  sjhMIc,"'  whicli,  iii'tcr  jill,  iiltliouuli  :i   ciipi^:!! 
'  (Iriiii'oon    sikMIc/    is   oiilv    iiii   ('liil»(>r;i(«'(l  form    of  llic 
SpMiiisli    s;i<l(ll(';    but     iis    we    iii'c    not    ;^(»iiiLi'    to    cuter 
U[>oii    :i    cousidcnitioii    of   tlu'    iiioi-its    mihI   (Irincrits   of 
Mirlous  p;ittt'nis  of  sinldlcs,  I   sluill   not  siiv  iii<»ro  about 
the  matter  tlian  tliat   wliicli  is  vecpiisite  to  explain   wiiv 
the  Califoruian,  for  all  roui^'li  woi-k  in  a  wild  country,  is 
])referal)le  to  any  other  Kind  of  saddle  I  have  evei"  used. 
In   tlit>   first    ])laee,  an    i*]n|^'lish  liuntiui;-  sa<ldle,  liow- 
<'ver  stronu'ly    it    may    be   made,   woidd    stand   no  more 
chance   with  a    wild   jnustan;^',  when,    archin;^'   its   back 
and  stitfeniuLif  its  four  Ici^s,  it  '  buck-jum]»s  '  than  would 
a  i»ackthread  if  «Mnployed  to  moor  a  l)oat  in  a  tide-way; 
every  Li'irth -strap  would  be  craclced  in  a   moment,  and 
the  rider  and  liis  saiblle  sent  tlviuti*  over  the  mustan<'*\s 
dejnvssed  head.    No  ;^"irtli  or  strap  tbat  has  :iny  elenuMit 
of  sewiuLi'  in   it  "will    stand  the  force  a   wild  horse  can 
I'xert  when  it  sets  itself  up  to  do  mischief.     In  the  next 
|dac(>,  a  tlxed  linino-  is  most  objt'ctiouable  if  it  <j:('i^  wet. 
as   it   must   do  from   perspiration,  rain,  and  swimmiuLi- 
streams  :  the  stuttin;^'  felts,  the  flannel  containin;^'  it  rots, 
and  use  whatever  care   von  uiav   vour    saddle  is  thus 
worse    tliau    useless.       In    the    third    place,    in    ridiui^' 
thnmLi'li  'Imsh.'  sna<i's  an*  almost  sure  to  hitch  in  the 
saddle-tla]>s.  and  a  rent  not  easy  to  mend   is  the  con- 
sequence. 
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Aiiotlicr  julvaiitii^-c,  iiiid   not  ji  siiiiill  one  citlicr,  jm»s- 

.sessod  l)y  tlio  Califoniiiiii  ov«>r  llic  Kii<^Iisli  siiddlc  is  the 

ruse  iittordcd    in  cjirryiii^-  a  slioi  j^-mi  or  rillc.     A  slnij) 

of  hide  or  Iciitlicr,  ahout,  two  Ibot  loii^^  jiiid   six    iiiclics 

wide,  liiiviii<4-  two  liolcs  rwi    in    it   suificicntiv    laro-c  io 

slip  easily  ovci-  ilic  kiiol)  of  the  ]>oiniii('l,  forms  ili.-  best 

iiiraiis    I    liavc    ever    tried    I'oi'    carrying-   a,   i^-un,    %vlii(di 

should    !)('    pliict'd    with    the  iiiu//le 

hevoiid    the     foot    of    the     rider,    on 

the  near   side,   and    2»assed    thi'ou^^h 

tlie  loop  sii-a]>   until    prevented    from 

Li'oinii"   further   hv   the   triiiu'er-'-uai'd 

and    hammers;     in    this    ]>ositi(»n    it 

is  ready  at    a    moment's  notice,  uimI 

ciin    he    freed    l>y    either  drawin<4"    it 

ironi  out  the  loop  (.r  hy  slipping,'  one  end  of  the  strap 

from  off  the  i)onn]iel.      Then  to  the  frame  of  the  saddle 

I   always  tie  numbers  of  lono-  leather   thong's.     These 

Avill  be  found  most   eonvenient  assistants  for  carryinj^- 

ame,  or  any  odds  and  ends  one  may  ])iek  up  <»r  take 

a  lono-  with  him.     IVom  this  same  lamb,  on  the  otf-side, 

I   hano-  a  bat--,  or  in  trapper's  vernacular,  a  '  [»ossible 

sack,' in  Avhich  tishiny-o-ear,  pipe,  tobacco,  matches  (if 

there  are  any),  striuL;-,  strips  of  hide,  a  peidcnifi',  nails, 

a  couple  of  awls,  some  stron^-  needles,   and   thread   of 

different  khids,  a  tailor's  thind)le  and  pair  of  scissors, 

are  stowed  away  for  ready  use.     The  bay  may  be  eithei- 

leather  or  canvas.     I  prefer  an  ordinary  '  ti-ame-ba"' '  to 
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any  other,  divided  into  severiil  pockets.  With  a  saddle 
of  the  kind  I  reeonnnend,  all  these  little  matters — appa- 
rent tritles  to  you,  who  only  know  of  home  travellin^^ — 
can  be  easily  arrano-ed.  If  wetted,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  spreatl  your  blankets  before  the  camp  lire  and  dry 
them.  If  the  coverinyf  leather  ^-ets  wet  it  readily  dries 
ag'ain,  and  there  is  no  sewin*^'  wherein  the  stitches  can 
rot  and  break.  A  blanket  torn  can  be  easily  replaced, 
or  a  hide  can  be  used  in  its  stead. 

We  took  out  with  us  an  En^-lish  saddle,  made  espe- 
cially for  the  work,  for  each  of  the  otlicers  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  it  was  only  by  usin<^'  extreme  care,  aided 
by  a  servant  to  clean  and  attend  to  them,  that  these 
saddles  were  preserved;  am^  most  of  us,  after  all,  g-ave 
the  preference  to  the  Californian  saddle.  Therefore  I  sum 
up  by  sayiuL?  that  the  saddle  of  the  country  is  better 
than  ours,  for  travelling,  breaking-  wild  horses,  hunting 
(not  running  buffaloes),  and  rough  work  in  general. 
I  need  not  describe  a  bison,  improperly  called  a  buffalo; 
everybody  has  seen  the  picture  of  one,  and  the  greater 
number  of  my  readers  will,  in  all  likelihood,  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  those  which  used  to  be  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Full-grown 
bull  bisons  will  average  eight  feet  and  more  in  length, 
without  the  tail,  and  the  weight  may  be  assumed  to  be 
from  1,500  to  1,800  ]K)unds  per  animal  as  they  stand. 
The  cows  are  considerably  less.  The  principal  object 
in  hunting  bison  is  to  obtain  their  hides,  which  are 
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dressed  and  traded  as  '  buffalo  r<»bes.'  To  run  '  biitt'alo  ' 
(I  shall  retain  the  term  for  ooiiveiiience  sake),  it  is 
essential  that  the  hunter  should  be  a  practised  horse- 
man; no  skill  in  shootiuLV  is  needed,  to  pidl  th«'  tri^Li'*'!" 
and  load  whilst  <j;'allopiny  are  the  only  re([uirt'ments 
wanted  as  reji^'ards  the  J4"un.  The  hair  '  eabresto/"^  with 
the  double  hitch  in  lieu  of  bit,  is  by  far  the  best  kind  of 
bridle;  and  the  only  kind  of  saddle  I  should  ever  ven- 
ture to  use  is  that  usually  desi^-nated  by  hunters  '  tlu; 
Indian  pad,'  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  simply  two 
cushions  or  small  pillows,  fastened 
toi,^«,'tlier  by  stout  pieces  of  leather, 
and  tirndy  'synched'  on  to  the 
horse  accordini^-  to  the  plan  befoiv 
described  when  speaking-  of  the 
Californian  saddle.  By  usin^^  this 
pad  all  risk  of  saddle  injiu-y, 
arising-  from  sudden  falling",  is  obviated,  for  smooth 
and  lawn-like  as  these  vast  prairies,  over  which  the 
panting'  herds  are  chased  by  the  hunters,  may  appear 
to  the  eye,  nevertheless  burrowing-  animals  of  several 
kiiKiS  make  their  subterranean  homes  beneath  the 
grass;  and  as  f»ne  races  on,  unconscious  of  siidi  pit- 
falls, unexpectedly  in  g-oes  the  horse's  fore  or  hind 
legs,  and  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  both  the 
steed  and  its  rider  getting"  a  roll  on  the  tm"f.      I  have 
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had  scores  of  such  tumbU's,  and  have  no  hesitation 
ill  sayiiij^  that  iisiii*^  the  '  pad  '  has  saved  nie  from 
daiig-eroiis,  perhaps  fatal,  injuries. 

By  way  of  ilhistration,  I  shall  endeavour  to  d<^scrib(» 
ji  buffalo  run  accordin<^  to  my  own  experiences,  and 
relate  what  befell  me  on  that  particular  occasion. 

As  jiart  of  the  equipment,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
allow  a  long  larriette  (from  the  French  r<rnrt)  to  trail 
upon  the  ground,  the  one  end  being  fastened  with  a 
running  noose  round  the  horse's  neck.  This  rope  can 
generally  be  grasped  if  the  rider  is  unhorsed,  and. 
misses  his  reins  ;  then  by  holding  on  to  the  larriette  he 
can  '  choke  down  his  horse,'  antl  prevent  its  escape. 
But  for  the  noose  and  slip-knot,  even  supposing  you 
had.  a  hold  fast  of  the  reins  as  you  lie  upon  the  ground, 
the  horse  could  tug  you  along  until  you  would  be  com- 
pelled to  let  him  go,  and  then  if  you  ever  saw  either 
horse  or  '  gearing '  any  more,  why  dame  fortune  must 
be  kinder  to  you  than  she  is  to  most  men. 

The  scene  of  my  adventure  is  on  the  broad  plains  in 
the  Red  River  settlement.  The  sun  is  just  creeping 
from  behind  the  eastern  hills,  tinting  with  the  rosy 
hues  of  morning  the  splintered  summits  of  many  a  far- 
off  peak,  and  at  the  same  time  shedding  a  paler  glow 
over  the  grassy  slopes ;  the  dift'erent  intensities  of  the 
light  give  to  the  fiat  surface  of  the  plains  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  ocean  of  mist.  A  band  of  Red  Indians 
with  whom  I  am  hunting  and  living  are  mounted  and 
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ready  for  the  Imnt,  and  few  have 


ever 


looked  upon 


li 


more  pieturesipie  si<j;-ht.  Theu'  only  j^-arnient,  a  piece  of 
skin  tied  round  the  Avaist,  n'lakes  the  niuseului-  fi-nires 
of  the  sava!4'es  look  niore  like  exquisite  earvin<4-s  tliaii 
real  flesh  and  blood.  Tims,  sitting-  their  pi-iincin«;-  half- 
tamed  horses  with  matchless  ease  and  <;Tace,  their  l)lack 
hail-  flowini;-  in  tanLj'led  hx-ks  down  their  backs,  confini'd 
only  by  a  narrow  band  of  ermine-skin,  with  an  eaj^'le's 
feather  sewn  to  it,  thev  look  as  wild  and  fearless  as 
the  beasts  th(>v  are  about  to  chase.  We  are  Avaitin<>- 
for  the  mist  to  rise,  which  it  will  do  when  the  sun 
conies  fairly  above  the  horizon.  Ah  !  there  it  goes,  the 
fog  lifting  like  a  veil.  It  does  not  evaporate,  so  to 
speak,  and  dispe^-se,  but  rises  en  ?»f^s•^•r  like  a  balloon, 
and  at  once  becomes  invisible;  and  now  we  can  make 
out  the  buffalos  scattered  over  the  plain;  some  are 
busily  croi>ping  their  dewy  breakfast,  others  are  still 
lying  down  in  little  gr(mi)s— but  all  are  in  happy 
ignorance  of  the  dire  enemies  lurkhig  behind  the  knoll 
watching  their  every  movement.  Craftily,  and  Avitli 
extreme  caution,  Ave  Avalk  our  horses  to  windward  of  the 
herd,  and  as  we  emerge  from  the  cover  of  the  ridge,  the 
trumpet-like  notes  of  the  older  bulls  tell  us  that  Ave 
are  discovered.  Concealment  is  now  of  no  further  use, 
the  beasts  are  croAvding  together  like  sheep  when 
scared  by  a  dog.  The  Indians  giAC  a  piercing  Avhoop, 
and  Ave  dash  Avildly  after  the  now  rapidly  retreating- 
herd,    their   tails    upheaved  and  their    horns    rattling 
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noisily  ji^'iiiiist  one  iniothcr.  The  vrrv  })liiiii  seems  lo 
slijike,  clouds  of  bliiuliii;^*  dust,  raised  by  tliousauds  of 
luH>fs,  nearly  hides  the  hunters  from  each  <»ther,  Avhilst 
a  rund)lin<4-  noise,  like  subdued  thunder,  seems  to  absorb 
and  swallow  up  all  otlier  sounds.  I  soon  overtake  the 
rearmost  animals,  and  sin<4-linn"  out  a.  youu^-  cow,  drop 
her  in  her  tracks;  recharij^e  my  |4"un,  and  sin^-le  out 
this  time  a.  tine  old  l)ull.  He  seems  to  roll  rather  than 
jLjfallop  alon<jf,  his  nose  nearly  touching-  the  j^-rass,  and  his 
shan"«^'y  brown  mane  tossing"  wildly  in  the  breeze.  My 
horse,  thou;4"h  thorou<4"hly  up  to  his  work,  appears  to 
know  by  past  expediences  that  it  is  no  mean  foe  he  has 
to  deal  with  ;  layini*'  back  his  ears,  an<l  pushinf«'  out  his 
nose,  as  if  to  make  the  most  of  every  breath  of  air,  the 
jj^allant  inustanjj;'  thunders  on  at  such  ti  pace  that  I  find 
myself  side  by  side  with  the  slia<>-oy  Imll  before  I  have 
time  to  thiidv  of  my  position  in  reference  to  the  other 
straij;'<^'lers  of  the  herd.  Now  or  never  I  must  tire,  or 
lose  my  chance.  Lowerin<4-  my  «4'un  I  pull  the  tri^'n'cr. 
It  appeared  to  me  that  the  cap  had  hardly  exploded  ere 
my  mustang"  -wheeled  short  about  with  such  startlini^* 
velocity,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditficulty  I  contrived 
to  retain  my  seat ;  but,  as  if  the  fates  Avere  against  me, 
two  otlier  buftalos  were  directly  in  the  way,  and  for  a 
few  seconds  prevented  the  horse  from  galloping-  away 
from  the  bull,  which,  turning  nearly  as  rapidly  as  the 
liorse,  charged,  and  striking  the  horse  on  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  sent  ns  both  rolling  on  the  plain.     I  was 
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t<'iTil>ly  fri^-lit.'iK'd  iind  .sliiiKcn,  hut   jidoptiii^^-  Fnlstaff's 
iiiaxiiu,   Mliiit    Hh'  belter  i>iirt  of  valour  is  discretion, ' 
I  liiy  still  to  iiAVJiit  the  issue  of  events.     The  iiiustan;;' 
had    hy   this    time    ren'aiued    his    h'j4"s,   and    ^vas,    with 
evident  ditlieulty,  lini])in<4-  away  as  fast  as  his  daniaj^-ed 
shoulder  pei'iiiitted.     That  the  bull  was  badly  woundetl 
T  eould   see  by  his   rolling-  }4'ait,  heavy  bn'athin;^",  and 
the  bloody  froth   besniearini,^  his  nostrils  and    lips.      I 
do  not  think  lie    saw  me,    for  his    ^-larinj^'   eyes    were 
directed  towards  th(>  horse,  whicdi  he  ii.ide  a  vi^'orous 
attempt    to    follow ;    but    it   pnned    a    si^'ual    failure. 
The  ^vounded  beast  seemed  to  l)e  perfectly  aware  that 
if  once    he   fell   to  the  <j;Tound  all    hope  for  him   was 
at  an  end,  so  bracing  his  muscles  firmly,  and  planting- 
liis    massive    le^'s    wide    ai)art,    the    powerful    animal 
seemed  determined  to  stand  up  to  the  last.    Hurt  and 
frio'htened  as  I  was,  I  felt  sorry  for  him ;  the  eyes  h)st 
all    their   fire,    and    a    saddened    expression    took    its 
l^kice.     He  tried  to  get  glimpses  of  his  ct)mrades,  by 
this  time  nearly  lost  in  the  distance ;  and  I  know  that 
dying  buffalo  was  quite  aware  that  he  should  never  see 
them  again.    His  great  chest  was  heaving  convulsively, 
and  low  plaintive  sounds,  more  resembling  sobs  than 
an}i:hing   else   I   know  of,  told   in  language  plain   as 
printed  words  how  terrible  were  his  sufferings.     The 
head  dropped,  until  the  nose  was  nearly  touching  the 
grass,   the  ponderous  body  rocked  like  a  storm-tossed 
ship  from  side  to  side,  a  gurgling  sound  replaced  the 
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stertorous  hreathino' ;  then  siuldcnly  tlic  musrli'S  soenicd 
to  lose  Jill  further  power,  aiul  ^vitll  a  heavy  erash  the 
kiii<4'  of  the  plain  fell  dead  amidst  the  ^rass  and  wild 
flowers.  The  Indians  soon  recovered  my  lost  steed,  for 
his  shonhh'r  was  so  nmch  injured  that  he  could  only 
contrive  to  limp  slowly  away. 

I  have  stated  the  result  of  this  tund)le — and  worse 
falls  even  than  this  are  of  constant  occurrence  on  the 
plains — to  show  how  nseless  is  any  kind  of  saddle  having; 
a  frame  made  of  wood  or  other  breakable  material. 
Nothinu'  coidd  save  it  from  continuallv  smashin<'-;  more 
than  this,  the  hunter  liavino-  to  encounter  these  heavy 
falls  would,  beyond  all  donbt,  receive  dangerous  hurts 
from  either  the  cantle  or  pommel  of  an  ordinary  saddle. 
Hence  the  '  pad,'  for  running-  V'^on,  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  other  description  of  saddle. 

The  bridle  we  carried  out  with  us  was  designed  for 
the  purpose,  and  ansAvered  remarkably  well.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  ordinary  leather  head-stall,  with  a  tether 
rope  attached  to  a  ring  under  the  throat,  and  then 
buckled  to  the  brow-band ;  the  bit,  a  'ring-snaffle,'  Avas 
fastened  to  the  head-stall  by  a  double  spring-hook,  so 
that  bit  and  reins  could  be  readily  detached,  and  the 
head-stall  left  on.  The  Mexicans  and  '  stock-men  '  all 
use  the  barbarous  Spanish  bit,  with  a  ring  of  iron  like 
a  curb-chain  under  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  alwa}  s  a  cniel 
bit  with  the  lightest  hand,  but  murderous  with  a  heavy 
one. 
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My  advice  is  to  ilisinMise  with  the  l)ri<Ue  altd^^^cther, 
and  use  instead  a  lijjfht  'lassoo'  or  '  eahresto  '  made 
of  biittalo  hair,  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  loiijjf ;  a  doiihlo 
'  clove  hiteh '  phiced  r<miid  the  under  jaw,  and  under 
the  ton<jfue,  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  bit.  To  put  on  this 
cabresto,  first  i>hice  a  runnin<Tf 
noose  round  the  aniinars  neck, 
then  measure  rope  enouj^h,  coni- 
niencino'  from  the  loop  of  the 
noose,  to  reach  from  the  cantle 
of  the  saddle  to  the  corner  of  the  animal's  mouth  ;  nuike 
your  '  clove  hitch  '  and  put  it  round  the  jaw,  carry  on 
the  roj^e  and  tie  to  the  loose  end,  coil  up  the  slack,  and 
han*,'  it  on  the  pommel  as  you  would  on  a  pe^!^ ;  you 
have  now,  if  I  am  clear  in  my  explanation,  two  '  reins  ' 
and  the  '  clove  hitch  '  in  lieu  of  a  bit.  If  you  want  to 
dismount  and  tether,  all  you  need  do  is  to  loos*^  the  tie 
of  the  reins,  slip  out  the  '  clove  hitch,'  then  the  noose 
round  the  animal's  neck  prevents  any  chance  of  its 
escaping,  when  fastened  to  a  tree  or  tether  stake. 

It  is  a  very  unsafe  plan  to  tether  an  animal,  however 
quiet  it  may  be,  by  a  rope  fastened  only  to  a  '  leather 
head-stall.'  The  most  gentle  mules  and  horses  are 
liable  to  sudden  alarms,  either  from  wild  beasts,  Indians, 
bush-fires,  or  what  not.  The  first  im2)ulse  is  to  escape, 
and  to  do  this  mules  and  horses  invariably  '  hang  back,' 
or  in  other  words  retreat  from  the  point  to  which  they 
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nr«'  f;i.st<'ii('(l ;  tliis  l)riiin^.s  the  strain  to  Ix-ar  upon  tlie 
\vcak<'st  par:    of  tlio   '  lioad  stall,'  and  it   must  bo  con- 
struct«Ml  of  sti'oni^TV  niatcrials  than  any  I  have  over  yot 
mot  Avitli.  it*  it  does  not  break  like   a  i)ieee  of  sewiiiLj 
cotton.     The  Ix'st  plan,  and  tho  safost  one,  is  to  use  a 
ro}>o  made  from  hair,  bntfalo  hair  boin^-  the  best ;  to  pnt 
a  iiooso  round  tho  animal's  iieek,  and  then  to  take  a 
sinji;-le  turn  of  the  rope  round  tho  noose  to  prevent  it 
from  running'  up  too  ti<,ditupon  tho  windpipe,  but  drawn 
sutHciently  close  to  avoid  any  risk  of  the  animal  slipiunn' 
its  head  throu^-h.     Never  tether  with  a  '  hide  lassoo  ; '  if 
you  do,  the  wolves,  cayotees,  and  wo0(b'ats  iire  pretty 
sure  to  eat  it  in  two,  and  you  tind  tho  fa<»'  end  of  your 
tether  line  minus  tho  animal  which  you  quite  expected 
to  discover  fast  to  it.     In  usin<j;'  the  *  hair  rope,'  or  ca- 
bresto,  instead  of  a  bridle,  as  previously  rocomnionded, 
your  tether  line  is  always  whore  it  should  be,  round  the 
animars  neck.    When  you  are  working-  with  a  'bell,' 
tethorinu'  is   not    needed.     Tho    easiest    and    simplest 
hobble  is  made  by  bucklinf]^  a  strap  or  tioin<^  a  larriette 
round  a  fore  and  hind  le«j^  on  the  same  side,  or  tieiui*- 
the  fore  loj^-s  above  the  fetlocks  with  a  strap  not  less 
than  two  feet  long. 
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CHAPTER   V. 


Wajjoiis  Hiul  Tt'unliM},^ 


Wagons  cannot  possibly  l>e  too  simple  i:i  tlioir  <'on- 
struction.  They  should  hv  huilt  of  thorou^'lily  soiison«Ml 
timber,  and  this  caution  applies  with  nios^^  forco  to  the 
wheels,  because  where  the  air  is  hot  and  the  atinosphei'e 
very  dry,  luiseasoned  wood  cracks,  shrinks,  and  readily 
splinters.  At  Stockton  and  Red  Blutf's  in  California,  the 
nude  wajj^ons  are  made  in  three  or  four  divisions,  so 
that  a  team  of  eij^ht  mules  draws  them  easily  over  good 
level  f]fround,  but  when  hills  have  to  be  ascended,  or  wet 
ground  got  over,  then  the  wagons  are  separated  and 
taken  along  one  at  a  time. 

It  is  always  a.  safe  precaution  to  have  a  wagon  pole 
jointed  where  it  goes  between  the  '  hounds ;  '  it  saves 
Gripping  off  in  bumping  over  holes.  A  good  team  of  six 
mules  ought  to  drag  2,000  lb.  in  a  light  wagon  over 
any  ordinary  prairie  land.  Mules  travel  faster  than  oxen, 
and  are  better  fitted  to  endure  heat  and  want  of  water, 
but  for  a  very  long  march,  where  grass  is  not  over 
abundant,  and  no  grain  can  be  procured,  then  I  think 
oxen  are  preferable.     They  are  better  too  at  a  dead 
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steady  pull,  tlirono-h  mud  aud  slush.  Besides,  oxen  are 
cheaper,  and  you  can  eat  them  when  tiiey  are  otherwise 
done  with. 

It  is  a  novel  sight  and  rather  a  picturesque  one  too, 
in  the  Red  River  and  Pembina  district,  to  witness  a 
procession  of  carts,  each  one  drawn  by  a  sin<^le  ox 
harnessed  into  shafts  after  the  manner  of  a  dray-horse. 
A  sing-le  man,  called  a  *  bull-driver,'  takes  cliar<:fe  of 
eight  or  ten  carts,  and  manages  his  team,  aided  by  a 
whip  (and,  by  the  way,  a  person  requires  a  vast  amount 
of  practice  to  be  able  to  use  '  a  bull-llogger '  cleverly) . 
A  young  larch  tree  is  usually  selected  for  the  haft, 
which  should  be  six  feet  long  and  as  pliant  as  a  salmon 
rod;  the  thong  is  made  of  plaited  green  hide,  and  should 
be  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  centre  or  '  belly ' 
of  the  thong,  tapering  towards  each  end,  and  about 
3  feet  to  '^  feet  6  inches  in  length.  The  crack  of  this 
whip  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  '  bull-driver '  is 
like  the  report  of  a  rifle.  Woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
bullock  that  gets  a  real  taste  of  the  thong ;  it  takes  off 
the  hair  like  a  hot  iron  and  raises  a  '  wale '  as  lara-e  as 
a  sausage.  The  oxen  are  harnessed  betwixt  shafts  like 
horses,  and  each  ox  and  its  cart  will  transport  a  load 
of  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds  weight.  The 
cart  is  constructed  mostly  of  wood,  and  very  little  if  any 
iron  is  used  in  its  building.  Regular  trains  of  these 
primitive  ox-carts  follow  the  buffalo  hunters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carting  home  the  hides  and  meat  for  preserving. 
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The  ereakinj:^'  of  tlio  wheels,  the  craekinof  of  the  whips, 
and  the  continual  shoutin<4-  of  the  "  bull  driv«n-s,''  elieerin^' 
and  abusinf^  their  teams  by  turns,  may  be  heard  when 
they  are  miles  away. 

The  following:  extract  from  a  work  entitled  '  Across 
the  Contineni,'  publislied  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
London  by  Low  &  Co.,  <^nves  such  a  capital  account  of 
statre  traATllint'  and  of  Mr.  Ben  Holladav,  the  colossal 
capitalist  who  '  rnns  '  the  Overland  Staple  Line,  and  who 
is  certainly,  accordiufjf  to  the  author  Mr.  Bowles,  the 
tallest  coach-proprietor  that  ever  worked  a,  road  on  the 
earth's  surface,  that  I  thought  it  quite  worth  appending 
to  the  chapter  on  teamino-. 

'  The  great  Overland  Stage  Line,  by  which  we  are 
travelling,  w^as  originated  by  Mr.  William  H.  Russell, 
of  New-York,  and  carried  on  for  a  year  or  two  by  him- 
self and  partners,  under  the  name  of  Russell,  Majors,  & 
Waddell.  The\  failed,  however,  and  some  three  years 
ago  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  their  chief  creditor,  Mr. 
Ben  Holladay,  an  energ(4ic  Missourian,  who  hiid  been  a 
successful  contra(3tor  for  the  Government  and  for  great 
corporations  on  the  Plains  and  the  Pacific.  He  has 
sinc(^  continued  the  line,  improving,  extending,  and 
enlarging  it  until  it  is  now,  perhaps,  the  greatest  enter- 
prise owned  and  controlled  by  one  man  which  exists  in 
tlie  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  His  line  of  stages 
commences  at  Atchison,  on  the  Missouri  River :  its  first 
section  extends  across  the  great  Plains  to  Denver,  six 
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Innidrcd   iiml    \\\'i\   niih'M;    from  line  il' ;4<»r,s  on  .six  liim- 
«lr«'il  iinlcs  more  to  Siill  liSikc  (  Ml y,  nloiiu-  j  lie  Ici^c  of  jiihI 
HiroiiLih  lln'  l\0('l<y  Moiinliiiiis  al  HriMi^cr's  Pjism.      l''roiii 
ilicrc   <o  TS'«'Vii<lii    iiiul    ( 'aliloniiii,  iiKoiil    srvrn    luiiidrrd 
jnwl   lil'ty    miles  InrilKM',  llic   Hl!i|jf(»  line   is  owiicil   iry  aii 
rasiiMii    ('«>in|)aiiy.    an<l    is    imdci*    Jiir    maiia^oiiu'iil    ol' 
^V«'lls.  I'^u'Litt,  A  l*o.,  jli(>  «>x|»r('ss  ai^ciils.      All   iliis   is  a 
daily  lino,  and    llw  t'oachos  nscd   arr  of  lliclx'sl    sla|;«' 
|>alt»Mn,  well  Ktiowti   in    N«'\v    Miii^land   as  llic  '  ( 'oncord 
coacli.'      From  Sail  liakc  Mi'.  Ilolladay  runs  a  Iri-wccKly 
coacli  lin«'  norlli  an<l  \v«>st,  nine  Imndrrd  and  lil'ly  milrs, 
lln'oni;li  l<laho  io  llio  DalU's  on   Hit»  (*olnnd)ia   Kivcr,  in 
norlluM-n  (>i'o<^-on,  and  branch in;^^  olVal   Tori   Mall,  also  a 
tri-\V(Md<lv    line,    to    Virginia    (M<v,    in    JNIoidana,     lonr 
liundnMl  miles  more.      I^^'om  Denver,  loo,  he  has  a  sid»- 
sidiary   lin<»   into  the   m<>nntain  centres  of  v  enti'al  ( *ity 
and  Nevada,  aln^nt    lorty  mih^s.     Over  all   thes<'  i-ontes 
\\o  larrii^s  tin*  mail,  and  is  in  the  receipt  tor  this  S(>i'vi<*e 
vi'  SIX   hnndrtMl  and    lilty   thonsand  dollars  per  annnm 
fr(>m  the  (iiniMinnent.      His  whole  »>xtent  of  sta;^!!!}^' and 
mail   ci)ntracts    -not    conntin<^',    iA'    conrse,  that    nnder 
Wells,  Fari^-o,  t^  Co.,  from  Salt  Lake  w<\st--is  two  thon- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  to  condncf  which 
he  owns  some  six  tlumsand  horses  and  mnh's  and  al)ont 
two  hmidred  and  sixty  coaches.     All  alon<^  the  routes 
ho  has  built  stations  at  distances  of  ton  io  fifteen  miles  j 
ho  has  to  draw  all  his  corn  from  the  Missouri  River ; 
much  of  his  hay  has  also  to  be  transported  hundreds  of 
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iniirs  ;  I'lK'l  for  liiw  sliilions  comm'K  IVf(|iii-til  I y  lil'fy  ;iimI 
nri»'  liiiiMlrcd  inilt'S.  'I'lir  IndiiiiiH  IjmI  ycMi' <|fMt roycil  i,r 
sjolc  full  liiiir-ii-iiiillioii  (IdlliicM'  worth  of  his  |»r"«»jM'rfy — 
l>iiniH,  hoiiHCH,  {iiiiiii;ilM,  Iced,  Ac.  ;  he  |»!iyH  ;i  ^'«'»M'ral 
.«n|n'riiil<'n<h'iii  l<'ii  UkuihimmI  (h»ll:irs  ;i  yc;ir';  diviHioii 
sii|t('rinl('iid('!ils  ji  (|ii!irf('r  its  mmdi  ;  drivfr.M  ;irid  shihh*- 
kci'iMM'H  <T<  Hcvciil  v-(iv<'  d<»||;irs  ii  KKMit  h  ;ind  t  h<-ir  livin*'  ; 
he  iiiiH  to  iiM'iid,  ;iiid  in  s<»mh'  cwsch  iiiiikr,  hin  own  rojidn, 
so  tliiit,  liii'i^n'  ;iH  tiM'  sum  |»;iid  hy  the  <  iovcr-rmnMt, 
jind  hi^h  iis  the  jir'iccs  tor  piiHH('nj4;('i"H,  f  iicr-*'  iHiin  itu- 
nirnsc  outliiy  ;ind  ;i.  <4r('iit  v\h\<  in  ('«>n<liictin;^  tlic  cnt^-r- 
j>ris<'.  Dnriii}^  t  lie  hist  ycnr  of  iinusiuilly  cnornious  |»ri''<'H 
foi*  ('V(»ryt liinij;,  ;ind  extensive  ;ind  repented  Itidiiin  r;ii<iH, 
Ml".  Ho|j;idiiy  liiis  |)rol»}ihly  lost  money  l>y  liis  Htjjj^'e.s. 
'IMie  previous  yejii-  w;is  one  of  prosperity,  ;ind  th'-  next  in 
likely  to  he.  i»ut  with  so  immense  Ji,  iniifdiint',  rxposed 
to  so  iniiny  <di;inces  luid  unee)*t;iint ies,  the  returns  niUHt 
iilwnys  he  .loiil)tful.  "^'  ■'^'  The  |)aHHen;^''er  fiires  liy  }iis 
stiiii'es  iii*e  now,  from  Atehison  to  Denver-  one  hnndreij 
and  seventy-five  dollars,  to  Salt  fiake  three  hnixln-d  and 
fifty  dollars,  to  Nevada  live  hundred  dollars,  to  <'alifor- 
nia  five  hund]'<Ml  dollars,  to  Idaho  five  hundred  dollars, 
to  Montana  five  hundi-ed  dollai's.  These  a)-*'  mmh 
lii«4-lier  than  tliey  were  two  years  aj^'O,  and  will  proltably 
be  rodnced  dnrin<^  tlie  season,  as  safety  froiri  tlie  Indians 
and  lower  prices  for  food  and  <-orn  ar*'  assured,  from 
thirty-three^to  fifty  per  eent.  Mr.  If(»lladay  now  resides 
ill   New   York  C'itv,  and  is  reported   to  be   ininienselv 
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wealthy—  say  five  niillions.  He  owns  and  runs,  also, 
lines  of  steamships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, north  to  Orej^on  and  British  Ccjlumbia,  and  south 
to  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  with  contracts  for  the  mails  and 
both  routes  from  our  Government  or  from  Maximilian  of 
Mexico.  He  conducts  all  this  immense  business  success- 
fully by  the  choice  of  able  and  trusty  managers,  to  whom 
he  pays  larj^e  salaries.  *  *  Mr.  Holladay  visits  his  over- 
land line  about  twice  a  year,  and  when  he  does,  passes 
over  it  with  a  rapidity  and  a  disregard  of  expense  and 
rules  characteristic  of  his  irre2)ressible  nature.  A  year 
or  two  ago,  after  the  disaster  to  the  steamer  '  Golden 
Gate,'  on  the  Pacific  shore,  by  which  the  only  partner  he 
ever  had,  Mr.  Edward  Rust  Flint,  son  of  old  Dr.  Flint 
of  Springfield,  lost  his  life,  and  himself  barely  esca^^ed  a 
watery  grave,  he  made  the  quickest  trip  overland  that  it 
is  possible  for  one  man  to  make  before  the  distance  is 
shortened  by  railway.  He  caused  himself  to  be  driven 
from  Salt  Lake  to  Atchison,  twelve  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  in  six  and  one-half  days,  and  was  only  twelve 
days  and  two  hours  from  San  Francisco  to  Atchison. 
The  trip  probably  cost  him  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
wear  and  tear  of  coaches  and  injury  to  and  loss  of  horses 
by  the  rapid  driving*.  The  only  ride  over  the  Plains,  at 
all  comparable  with  this,  was  that  made  by  Mr.  Aubrey, 
on  a  wager,  from  Santa  Fe  to  Independence,  seven 
hundred  miles,  in  six  and  one-half  days.  But  this  was 
made  on  horseback,  and  when  the  rider  reached  his 
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destination  he  was  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  be 
lifted  from  his  horse.  How  exciting-  the  thon^rht  of  such 
rides  as  these  across  these  open  fields  and  throug-h  these 
mountain  gorges,  that  make  up  the  half  of  our  Con- 
tinent ! ' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  more  dosirnhle  form  of  Tout — The  liodtro  of  the  Savap^e— The 
Sibley  Tent— The  Bell  Tent— The  Gahle-eniled  Tent— The  .Miner's 
Tent — Half-shelter  Tent — Poles  and  Pegs — How  to  pitch  a  Tent 
and  make  it  secure. 

A  TENT  of  some  kind  should  always  form  part  of  every 
wanderer's  equipment,  if  he  can  by  any  possibility  carry 
it  on  his  pack  animals.  '  Camping  out '  is  all  very  well 
in  theory  ;  sleepin<^  with  your  head  on  your  saddle,  with 
no  other  protection  than  the  '  blue  canopy  of  the 
heavens,'  or  '  the  cloudless  exjjanse  gemmed  with 
twinkling  stars,'  sounds  remarkably  sensational,  '  lio- 
nises '  the  intrepid  explorer,  elicits  delightful  little 
scraps  of  sympathetic  pity,  and  at  the  same  time  coaxes 
delicious  compliments  from  fair  lips,  to  earn  which  the 
'  lone  hunter,'  or  he  who  would  be  such,  thinks  at  the 
time  he  would  not  mind  sharing  a  cave  with  the  tallest 
kind  of  a  grizzly  to  earn  a  tithe  of  the  praise ;  but 
when  far  away  from  fair  faces,  loving  eyes,  and  rosy 
lips,  no  man  wdio  had  a  single  grain  of  experience 
would  voluntarily  sleep  in  the  open  air,  if  a  tent  or 
covering  of  any  kind  were  procurable. 

The    form  which    is  most  desirable  for  a,  tent  is  a, 
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qnostion  on  which  opinions  vary  <jfrejitly.  For  military 
purposes  the  '  hell-tent '  seems  to  me  to  he  the  more 
convenient  pattern.  The  circle  round  the  supp()rtin<4' 
pole  aft'ords  more  room  for  sleei)ing'  than  does  any  tent 
wherein  there  are  necessarily  anolos. 

Indians  always  adopt  tlie  circle  for  their  Iodides, 
when  movinj^^  ahout;  but  for  their  lar^-e  permanent 
residences  they  choose  the  square,  and  roof  it  with 
a  sinole  slant  ;  immense  sheds  are  thus  made  from 
roug-h  cedar  slabs  by  the  Coast,  Fraser,  and  Van- 
couver Island  sava<T;es,  for  winter  quarters.  For  easy 
transport,  a  '  bell-tent '  is  too  heavy,  requirin<,'  two 
men  to  pitch  it,  and  in  close  timber  its  heij^ht  is  an 
objection,  whilst  in  very  hard  wind  it  is  easily  blown 
over,  if  not  secured  by  '  <rny '  ropes.  TIk*  United 
States  Commission,  workino-  jointly  with  us  on  the 
Boundary-line,  used  to  a  f,a'eat  extent 
the  Sibley  tent,  which  is  most  com- 
u'jdious  and  comfortable.  In  form  it  j^ 
is  conical,  and  the  ai^ex  is  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  'cowl '  or  'pres- 
byterian  '  frequently  placed  on  the  to}) 
<»f  smoky  chinmeys  as  a  curative  a^-ent. 
This  contrivance  leaves  an  opening-  al- 
ways in  the  course  of  the  wind,  which  shuky  tknt. 
ventilates  the  tent  and  allows  the  smoke  to  escape, 
without  any  risk  of  its  being  blown  back  again  into 
the  interior. 
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An  iron  tripod  with  a  short  chain  fixed  to  it,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  fold  up  with  the  'tent-gear,"  is  for  the 
purpose  of  bein;^^  phieed  over  the  fire,  which  should  be 
built  on  the  around  in  the  centre  of  the  tent  durinj^-  c(»ld 
or  wet  weather,  but  outside  if  fine   and   warm.      The 
'camp  kettle'    hano-s    from  the    chain — a  contrivance 
that   considerably   facilitates  the  process    of    cooking-. 
The  Bell  and  Sibley  tents,  the  latter  of  American  in- 
vention, are  both  admirable,  as  att'ordin^- convenience  in 
height,  room  to  move  about,  and  i)erfect  sh(,'lter  from  the 
heaviest  rain  if  Avell  pitched.    By  turning  up  the  '  apron  ' 
encircling  the  bottom,  so  as  to  allow  a  current  of  air 
to  blow  through,  they  can  be  made  cool  and  enjoyable  in 
the  hottest  sunshine.     If  occu^jied  by  soldiers,  I  think 
a '  Sibley-tent '  will  sleep  twelve,  or  more,  arranged  as 
the  spokes  are  in  a  wheel,  the  men's  heads  being  towards 
the    canvas,  and   thei^'   feet  to  the  fire,  or  the  centre 
pole,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the  tripod.     This  is 
one  great  advantage  the  Sibley  has  over  our  ordinary 
military  '  bell-tent :  '  it  permits  a  fire  in  the  centre  of 
the  tent,  which  is  impossible  in  ours,  unless  a  small  stove 
is  used,  and  the  tent  pitched  on  the  edge   of  a  hole 
excavated  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  allow   the    stove- 
pipe to  pass  through  the  ground  beneath  the  canvas, 
a  system  never  available  unless  at  a  depot  or  a  camp 
intended  for  long  occupation.    Not  that  I  think  a  fire  in 
a  t  nt  is  so  very  desirable,  unless  it  be  in  continuous 
wet  weather,  or  during  a  heavy  fall  of  snow ;  then  being 
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able  to   sit  by  a    fire,   protected   from    the    wcjithcr,  is 
undeniably  a  <<ivat  hixury. 

Ag-ahist    these    severiil   advanta^vs     must    l)e    i)hieed 
as    a    counterpoise,  the    w<'i;4-ht    and    cumbersome    size 
of  the  packa<ro,  when  either  the  Bell  en-  Sibley  tents 
are  rolled  up  for  transport.     Althouo-h  the  centre  pole 
may  be    ferruled,   and   divided   into  two    parts,   never- 
theless,   the  leno-th  is   even   then    very   obstructive    to 
convenience  of  '  packiii<-- '  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and 
they  are  further  extremely  liable  to  o-et  broken.     The 
tents  themselves  are  particularly  heavy  and  bulky,  and 
should    it    be    necessary,    as    it    constantly    is,    when 
travelling,  to  roll  them  up  wet,  the  Aveio-hf  is  enormous. 
For  wag-on  or  ambulance  transport,  where  the  addition 
of  a  few  pounds  weiglit  is  of  no  material  consequence, 
these  tents  are  admirable,  indeed  all  the  most  fastidious 
campaigner  could   desire;   and  if  well  and  judiciously 
pitched,  afford  comfort  and  protection  equal  to  log-houses. 
The  g-old-dig-o-ers  have  a  very  simple  plan  of  protecting 
themselves  from  the  wx'ather  whilst  sleeping-.     They  pro- 
vide themselves  Avith  a  long  strip  of  light   cotton  can- 
vas, which   is  easily  carried  even  on  one's  own   back. 
When  camping,  two  sticks,  each  about  four  feet  long-,  arc 
cut  with  a  small  fork  at  the  ends.     These  are   driven 
into  the  ground  six  feet  apart.     Then  a  third   and  a 
lighter  pole  is  placed  on  the  forked  ends  of  the  uprig-lits 
— this  one  should  be  rather  more  than  seven  feet  lono-. 
Over  it  the  cotton  awning-  is  placed,  and  then  peg-ged 
firmly  to  the  ground.     One  end,  that  towards  the  wind. 
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is  fjistoned  together,  either  with  pieces  of  strin<if,  or  wliat 
T  prefer,  wooden  skewers.  Tlie  other  end  is  left  open 
for  the  occupant  to  creep  in  at,  and  skewered  tojj^ether 
wdien  he  is  in.  By  niakin<^  the  rid<;(*-stick  rather 
lon<^er  than  the  supports,  the  cotton  covering  can  be 
fastened  so  as  to  leave  the  forked  sticks  outside,  a  plan 
that  affords  more  room,  and  enables  you  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  cover  slightly  to  overlap. 

A  very  capital  protection  against  heavy  rain  may 
be  conveniently  rigged  up  by  using  the  aparej(>  covers, 
Ji  piece  of  canvas,  or  slabs  (►f  bark,  if  nothing  better 
is  procurable.  This  half-shelter  tent  is  exceedingly 
_„.---,>ji^;-,,*u--^.  --5,..-_-. ..  useful  when  on  hunting  or 
^  " '"''    T/j^-  trapping  excursions.      An  ad- 
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HALi-siiKi.TKH  TKNT.  huiitcr   cau   luake   his   equip- 

ment the  better  for  himself  and  his  horse,  hence  the 
knowledge  of  any  expedient  by  which  he  can  add  to 
his  comfort  and  keep  his  cloths  dry,  without  carrying 
the  material  to  do  it  w'ith,  is  sure  to  prove  useful. 
Bark  and  branches  of  wood  are  generally  procurable; 
either  of  these  materials  laid  first  against  the  frame, 
shown  in  the  cut,  and  then  covered  over  with  grass 
or  rushes,  will  make  a  slant  nearly  if  not  quite  water- 
proof. I  have  frequently  slept  under  a  contrivance 
erected  m  this  fashion  during  a  night  of  pouring  rain, 
and  kept  myself  quite  dry.     It  is  almost  superfluous  to 
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say,  this  '  hiilt-shelter '  should  be  ulways  on  the  weather 
side. 

I  have  tried  these  contrivances  iit  the  dii»-i»-inirs  ;  lived 
in  a  Sibley  tent  in  North- 
west America,  in  a  Bell-tent 
in  the  Crimea,  in  a  Turkish 
tent  with  ei^'ht  sides  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  a  Bedouin 
Arab's  tent,  in  Indian  wig- 
wams east  and  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in 
Palmetto   shantees    in    the 

tropical  world,  and  I  have  camped  in  the  open  air, 
much  oftener  than  I  thou<>-ht  agreeable,  at  times  when 
I  could  not  avoid  it,  but  after  all,  the  tent  I  prefer  is 
the  '  do«4'-kennel,'  or  '  y-able-ended  tent ; '  the  size  a 
10-ell.  The  '  uprig-ht  poles'  should  be  six  feet,  and 
the  '  rid}^e-pole  '  seven  feet  long-.  Each  of  these  three 
poles  must  be  ferruled  in  th«' 
centre  with  a  strong-  ferrule  of 
galvanised  iron.  The  ends  of 
the  two  uprights  should  be 
made  sharply  conical,  and  then 
shod  with  iron  thimbles,  forged 
to  fit  on  to  the  conical  ends, 

and  each  thimble  mnst  be  firndy  fixed  by  two  iron 
pegs,  passed  through  it  and  the  pole,  and  then  securely 
riveted.  The  usual  plan  adopted  by  tent-makers  is  to 
drive  a  small  iron  wire  peg  into  the  ends  of  the  uprights, 
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which  pt'i^'s  pass  throu^^h  liolcs  in  flic  '  lid^^c  pdlcs'  jiihI 
ciiiivjis,  iiiul  serve  iis  a  means  tnr  attachiii<i-  tlie'i'uv'' 
ropes  to  tlie  outsi(h'  of  the  tent.  Hut  in  '  paelvin*^' ' 
it  will  1)<>  foinul  that  these  slender  ])e^-s  are  eortinually 
broken  or  bent,  and  a<hled  to  this,  there  is  always  a. 
Lfood  deal  of  t'other  in  tindin<>-  tlie  h(de  in  the  canvas 
when  pitching  a  tent,  and  i'or  *■  j^able -ended  tents  '  T 
contend  that  '  <ifiij '  rojjes  are  i)erfectly  non-essentials. 
By  usinjj^  the  conical  ends  shod  with  iron,  it  matters 
not  which  end  of  the  pole  is  u}>permost,  and  all  that 
is  recpiired  in  the  rid^e-polo  is  a  small  cone-shaped 
hole  for  the  end  of  the  upright  to  fit  hito ;  the  other 
end  sli^-htly  penetrating*  the  <^ronnd,  ludds  firndy,  and 
keeps  the  tent  steady.  One  man  unaided  can,  with  a 
very  small  amount  of  practice,  pitch  this  three-pole 
•  ■•able-ended  tent  in  from  eijjrht  to  ten  minutes. 

I  hear  some  one  exclaim,  *•  Why  carry  poles  at  all, 
when  travellin<^  throu<j;-li  the  very  midst  of  a  thickly 
wooded  country?  Surely  you  can  cut  them  whenever 
and  wheresoever  you  camp  ?  '  S(i  7  thouo-ht  once,  nntil 
experience  taught  me  lessons  oi'  wisdom,  and  then  T 
discovered  that  tent-j)oles  were  not  so  easy  to  procure, 
and  cut  at  a  moment's  notice — altliough  one  was 
travelling  through  a  country  densely  timbered — as 
most  persons  would  a  priori  be  disposed  to  believe. 
I  advise  all  travellers  to  carry  their  tent  poles  with 
them ;  trusting  to  the  mere  chance  of  finding  poles  *  all 
a  growing,'  fitted  for  your  purpose,  and  needing  only 
to  be  chopped   down,  is   a  bad  plan.     Supposing  you 
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iir«'   f'ortuiiiitc  (Mi<>u;;li   to  liinl  what  siiits  your  jturposc, 
l(>n<jf    (Icliiy    is     necossiliitctl     in     cutting*,    fittill<^^    and 
iidiiptiiif^   til*'    <,n*('('ii    polos   to   tit    the   cimvas,  the  tent 
is  never  steady,  and  yon  are  in  a  poipetnal   tid^-ct  that 
it  may  at  any  moment   tall    in  \ipon   yon   whilst    you 
are    slee])in<4'.      Ft',    on    tho    oth(>r    hand,    jtolcs   arc    not 
procurable,   and  this,    let   me  assiuv  all  youn^-  *■  wan- 
derers,' is  by  tar  the  more  probable  contin^'eney,  then 
your   tent  is  useless,    and  you   may    have    to    lie  and 
moan     over   your   disappointed    hopes,    cooled,    if   not 
refreshed,  by  a  shovver-l)atli  of  rain,  which  serves  alike 
to  damp   your  couraj^-e   and  your   clothes  ;  and  be<^^ets 
a    wise   resolve,   ere    mornincf  comes,    never    to   ven- 
ture  on    another    march  without    carryinjjf   tent-poles 
alon<j^  with  you.     Exactly  the  same  advice  applies  to 
the  '  tent-i)e<>'s ;  '  it  is  utter  misery  haviufjf  to  cut  pe<^s 
at   camping'-time,   and   sticks  cut  green  with  a  crook 
at   the  end  never  '  drive  '  well,  or  hold  when   driven ; 
old  barrel  staves  form  the  best  materials  out  of  which 
to  saw  '  tent-peg's  ; '  the  pegs  stow  easily  in  the  bag 
with  the  tent,  and  do  not,  in  any  appreciable  degree, 
increase   its   bulk   as    a  package.     Spare   ones  should 
always   be  carried,  when  travelling,  as  tent-pegs,  like 
clothes-pegs  used  by  laundry  women,  or  pins  employed 
by  everybody,  are  from  some  cause  diificult  of  expla- 
nation constantly   diminishing  in  numbers.      A  light 
wooden   mallet  for   driving  the  pegs   is   also     another 
essential,  which  should  be  packed   in  the   bag  which 
contains  the  tent  and  pegs. 
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When  we  were  equipping"  the  Boundary  Commission, 
prior  to  our  leaving-  England,  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioner deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  form  of  tent 
used,  and  strongly  reeommended,  by  the  Honourable 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  is  the  '  gable-ended ' 
tent  I  so  strongly  advocate.  We  had  them  made 
at  Limehouse  of  three  sizes,  12-ell,  10-ell,  and  8-ell, 
but  the  poles  were  not  ferruled,  and  only  fitted  with 
a  wire  peg  in  the  end.  It  certainly  at  that  time 
seemed  to  my  mirid  the  height  of  folly  to  take  tent- 
poles  from  England  to  Vancouver  Island,  on  which  the 
finest  i^ine  timber  in  the  world  gi'ows  in  prodigal 
abundance,  but  from  the  experience  I  subsequently 
gleaned,  I  found  it  Avas  by  far  the  wiser  plan  ;  and  had  I 
to  go  out  there,  or  anvvvhere  else,  where  a  tent  was 
desirui)le  to-morrow,  1  would  take  the  wlu^le  thinir 
completed.  In  soni'^  measure  to  repeat  what  I  have 
previously  said,  I  should  take  a  10-ell  tent,  fitted  with 
a  seven-foot  ferruled  ridge-pole,  made  of  good  pine, 
and  two  six-feet  uprights  also  ferruled,  and  capped 
with  conical  iron  thimbles;  three  dozen  tent-pegs,  made 
of  seasoned  oak,  and  two  ash-mallets.  The  tent-pegs 
and  mallets  to  be  fitted  into  a  i>ainted  canvas  bag, 
made  round  at  the  bottom,  and  finished  to  tie  like  a 
corn-sack  at  the  top,  by  plaiting  the  canvas,  and 
fastenint*- the  cord  round  the  plaits.  When  the  string  is 
'run  in,'  so  that  the  mouth  may  be  '  drawn  u]^,'  an 
orifice  is  generally  left  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  tent- 
pegs  to  escape  at,  and  when  reaching  the  camping  ground 
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on.'  Inis  in  waste  an  hour  forag-inir  f^v  new  peo-s,  ,vincii 
are  not  worth   a    stniw  wlien   eoinpared  to   tliose  this 
stnpi<l  system  of— Teaiiiiot  say  fasteiiiiirr  tent  bao-s— lias 
caused  one  to  lose.     Tlie  tent -poles  we  carried  with  ns 
from    Enoland-altl:,.uo-h    I    dare    say    manj   of    my 
readers   will    eyen   7iow    say   it  Ayas   yastly  like,  to  nse 
im  eyery-day  simile,  '  taking  coals  to  Newcastle,' made 
very  little  difierence  to  the  weight  or  cubic  measurement 
of  baggage    necessitated  for   the   supply   of  so    large 
a  party,  and  for  accomplishing  such  a  laborious  undtn- 
taking  as  was  that  of  marking  the  forty-nintu  parallel 
of    latitude— the    '  Boundary-line '  — diyiding    British 
Columbia  from  the  lands  of  the  United  States^ 

On    lauding   our   party,  about  seyenty-fiye  persons, 
on  Yancouye-  Island,  it  .vas  imperatiye  that  all  should 
at    once   go    'under   canyas.'     Poles    and    pegs    being 
ready,   the   tents  were  all   pitched  in  no   tiine,    tools 
were    not    required,    and    our    tiny    canyas    city    was 
built   and   occupied  in   less  time  than  it  would   haye 
taken  to  cut  and  fit  a  dozen  poles.     After  commencm..- 
our  work  of  cutting  the  Boundary-line,  to  accomplish 
which  a  corps  of  fifty  .A  merican  axemen  was  required, 
it   was   found   de-irable    to     haye    yery    much     larger 
tents   made   for   the   chopping   gangs   than   those    we 
brought  from  England,  tents  sufHciently  capacious  to 
accommodate  twelye  or  fifteen  axemen.     When  several 
men  were   working  together,  a  large  tent  was  easily 
pitched  by   their   united  labour,  and   as  they  did  not 
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■■  sliiCl  cMinp'  more  JVciHiciil  I  v  iis  ;i  nilr  iliiiii  oikt 
in  »>V(M'v  Iwchc  oi*  roiirlcni  <l;ivs,  (m<'  hir^'c  Icnj  wiis 
tumid  to  Miiswcr  thr  Ix'ttcr  tliini  t  iircc  or  I'mir  sm;illci- 
OIK'S,  'rii('S(>  l;ii"<4'('  tents  wcit  i^Tjieriilly  sliiii^"  ;  the 
poles  in  tliis  (-use  liiivc  to  ho  cut,  iis  tliey  were  rc- 
(|iiir«Ml  to  Ix'  liii'Ll'e  siimI  .troiii;";  tivc  iii'c  iiecdcMl  for 
one  liiri^'e  tent.  Tlie  '  ]'i(ln"e-j)ole '  I'ests  on  tlie  tofl< 
iMiide  l>v  the  (Mids  of  tlie  (»tlier  t'oni'  poles.  Two  of  the 
l:iter:il   |)oh'S  shonld    he   ent    with    ii    niitnnil    I'oi-k  ;    hv 

vestini;"  the  ends  of  th<'  two 
,,:\^  othe»"  poles  in  these.  ;ill  tl'onhle 
ol"  t  i<'in;;"  is  dispensed  with,  ;ind 
the  tent,  wlien  pitched  will  he 
Ijt  tij-nier  and  steadier  than  if 
j)oles  lashed  at  the  to[»  were  eni- 
ploy«Ml.  ]\roi'e  than  this,  vope, 
cord,  or  raw-hi(h\  cannot  always  he  obtained  at  a  minnte's 
notice.  The  poles  so  arran^vd  are  then  placed  ateith<M- 
end  ol'  the  tent,  the 
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as  far  ajnirt  as  it  is  desirable  to  uet  them.     The  canvas 

is  tirst  thrown  over  the  rid^-e- 
pole  thns  lv-<'})t  np,  and  then  it 
is  peu,"n'ed  tirndy  into  the 
<iTonnd.  [f  I  am  clearly  un- 
derstood, it  will  ho  seen  thiit  iji 
this  mode  of  '  pitcliinsj;'  a,  tent ' 
the  snpportiuf^  poles  are   out 

side  the  canvas,  instead  of  inside,  where  the  polob  :nust 

always  be,  if  only  two  npri^j^b-ts  are  nsed. 
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A  Hnntor's    l5...Min.-- I!,.,|,|i„.  f,.,.  T-nts  r  r  I,oj,-),oum.,_I,v,m,.,h| 
1.0W  In  „w.i<..--Sys,..M,s  of    l',rU\u<s   up    l{...l,li„;.-.Tools    n-r.-s-arv 
..ra  \\;uMl,.n.r-TI...  svny  to   IWl  voi.r  lir.t,  Trt-.-lIow  to  .split  h 
lioir—  1 1'iips  to  Im'  (i\(.i(I..i|.  ' 

If  J..U  sh.rt  ("iM..T'lnn.li„^r'  (f  „,so  tl.o  word  '  Inmtor' 
in  its  Tntn.sittljuiiic  scn.s,.,  as  moanin-  on^.'  wl.o  sljoots. 
Imps,  or  otl.orwiso  destroys  wild   a.iin.aJs  and   <r;,„K,,,' 
triippiii-   prospediiiu-,  (.,.  j,,  s<,,rc]i  of  an  fli-il,!,.'''  loca- 
tion,'  whereon   to 'squat,'   and  'clear'   or   '  f.-nee' in   a 
farm,  you  will  require  but  few  if  ttt.y  superfltdtir-s.      In 
the  shape  of  l)eddino-,  a  couple  of  blankets  carri.-d  under 
f^e  saddle,  a  '  buffalo  robe'  rolled  up  in  a  piece  of  stout 
b'-:-,  and  tied  behind  the  saddle  canll(>,  ou^ht  to  sufficr. 
i.  '    I  'veekor  tw^o,  if  rou-hin^.  it;  but  when  provided 
^viK.    inules    or  other  tneans  of  transport,   th^  n   b.in- 
provided    with  proi,er   bedding,  will   b,.  fou-.d   a   <rreat 
comfort;  one  mule  ou<r]it  to  carry  the.' full  kit'  or  outfit 
of  two  persons.     It  will  be  as  well  perhaps  to  describe 
briefly  the    summer  and    winter    systems  for   sleeping, 
.'rlopted  by  the  Boundary  Commission,  as  we  found  them 
'.o   answer   perfectly.     The   men,  consisting,   of    about 
seventy  sappers,  and  fifty  axemen  and  packers,  were 
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wintered  for  two  conseeutive  years  at  Colvill(\  on  the 
upper  C(»luinbia,  in  lojj^-lionses,  of  wliieli  I  shall  say 
soniethinii'  further  on.  The  teniperatun'  was  often  as 
low  as  30°  and  32°  below  zero,  and  an  averaj^'e  depth  of 
18  inehes  of  snow  covered  the  <>Tonnd  from  the  be- 
g-innin<^'  of  November  to  the  end  of  April.  The  sap- 
pers had  a  rerjuisite  supply  of  blunlcets  served  out  to 
them,  but  th  ^r  men  and  packers  had  to  provide  their 
own.  In  the  ii),  iiouses  built  for  the  men  '  bunks'  were 
constructed  round  the  sides  just  as  they  are  arran^'ed 
in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship,  or  in  the  best  cabins  for  that 
matter,  and  in  these  the  men  slept  cojnfortably  enouo'h. 
The  officers  had  each  a  small  lo*]f-liouse  for  sleepin<^  and 
sittings  in,  a  p^eneral  mess-room  beinj^  j^rovided  for  the 
victualling*  department. 

The  bedstead  I  used,  and  prefer  as  best  suited  to  a 
permanent  camp,  or  for  general  travelling,  consists  of 

two  side-poles,  measuring  from 
about  7  to  8  feet  in  length, 
made  of  tough  wood  and  fer- 
ruled  in  the  centre  with  a 
strong  ferrule  made  of  galva- 
nised iron,  supported  on  three 
pairs  of  legs  crossed  like  those 
of  a  tressil ;  a  strip  of  canvas 
pxpamiing.  Is   SO   sewu   as    to   allow   the 

two  lateral  poles   to  pass   through  loops,   or  what  is 
preferable,   a  continuous  hole  from  end  to  end.     This 


CAMP-BEDSTEAD, 

A  A  Fci'    lies. 
H  1!  llt'!l  .-rope. 
c  (■  Foot  rope. 

I)  Pivot  on  which  the  lejrs  fold. 

E  Cross  roiM,'  to  keep  the  legs  from 
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Jiffiiir,  ii  e(»mnion  pattern  of  eanip  bedstead,  minus  x\\k^ 
ferrules,    is    sold    by    most    metropolitan   outiitters,    is 
rai)idly  put  t<)<4-ether,  and  is  very  comfortable  to  sleep 
on  ;  but  if  this  bedstead  j^-ets  broken,  as  according'  to 
my   experience  it   constantly  does,  then  a  ca|>ital   sub- 
stitute  can  be  provided,  l)y  a  judicious  nse  of  the  axe, 
the    canvas    belonging   to   the    broken   beadstead,   and 
the  timber  growing  round  about  yon.    My  remarks  apply 
to  furnishing  a  log  shanty.     Sleeping  on  the  floor  may 
be  well   enough  if  one  cannot  lielp  it,  but  as  a  rule,  a 
few  simple  contrivances,  which  can  be  provided  in  an 
hour,  will   make   the  '  wanderer'   fifty  times  more  '  at 
home,'  save  him  many  a  bad  cold,  rest  him  better  when 
weary,  iiud  economis'^  heat  equal   to  that    )f  two  blan- 
kets, by  elevating  his  body  above  the  draughts. 

Look  out  tor  a  straight  pine  or  larch,  about  two  feet 
in  diameter,  chop  it  down,  and  '  log  off'  two  junks,  each 
about  five  feet  in  length  ;  then  look  out  for  two  poles, 
as  straight  as  you  can  find  them,  each  about  eight  'i^^'^ii  m 
length.  Koll  your  logs  into  the  shanty,  ])lace  one  where 
the  head  of  your  bed  is  to  be,  and  the  other  for  the  foot : 
now  measure  three  feet 
six  inches  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  loo-,  iuid  at 
the  end  of  the  mea- 
sure-marks chop  a  deep 
notch,  and   mind   vou  ^•"'"  '*"  m.vki.miht  beu.stkad. 

chop  the  inside  piece  vertically,  or  leaning  over  at  the 
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U^\^  \\  littlo  Avill  bo  still  bettor  aiul  slnut  tlio  outonnosfc 
Willi  of  tlio  notch  oi'  that  part  of  it  which  will  bo  tho 
iioarost  to  the  end.  Then  run  your  poles  tlirou<^'h  the 
eyes  or  loops  in  tho  cjinvas,  drop  the  ends  of  the  poles 
into  the  notches,  and  yon  have  a  bedstead  lit  for  an 
emperor  to  repose  on.  When  you  move  camp,  all  yon 
have  to  do  is  to  slip  out  the  poles  from  the  canvas,  ndl 
it  np,  and  leave  the  lo<>'s  and  poles  in  readiness  for 
your  return,  or  the  next  comer  if  y<ni  never  do  y;o  back. 
A  small  mattress,  stuffed  with  horse-hair,  the  si/e  of 
which  should  not  exceed  three  feet,  or  three  feet  six 
inches  in  width,  and  six  feet  in  length,  will  be  fonnd  to 
be  an  immense  convenience  ;  in  winttn*  yon  can  lay  it 
over  your  canvas  to  sleep  on  at  ni^-ht,  or  nse  it  for  a 
louni>"e  durino*  the  idle  hoiu-s  of  the  day.  Two  good 
blankets  durin_,  summer,  and  foiu'  during  the  winter,  a 
bulfalo  skin  or  '  rolK^'  as  a  dressed  buffalo  hide  is  styled, 
and  a  good  large  waterproof  wrapper  or  gronnd  sheet, 
to  spreati  on  the  gronnd  when  camping  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  to  roll  the  bedding  in  when  travelling,  will 
abt)nt  complete  the  bedding  arrangements.  Let  mo 
impress  npon  the  minds  of  all  travellers  a  golden  rule  : 
never  omit  seeing  to  the  'rolling'  np  of  yonr  bedding. 
There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  it ;  if 
managed  as  it  should  be,  no  wet  can  get  into  the 
blankets,  hoAvever  hard  it  may  ponr  with  rain,  or  if  the 
pack-animal  carrying  the  tent-freight  amuses  itself  by 
rolling  in  every  stream  it  an-ives  at,  a  pastime  mules 
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art'  very  iiiuch  pr('dis[»()S(Ml  In  iiidiiJn"*'  in  it'  Ihcv  arc  not 
looked  shar[>!y  after.  Should  the  weather  be  tine,  pack 
your  '  dressing  gear'  if  you  iire  going  to  sliift  camp, 
'sti'ike'  your  tent,  fold,  roll,  and  pLu.'e  it  in  its  bag, 
witli  the  pegs  and  mallet,  and  tie  your  ])oles  tightly 
touvther.  Now  carefully  fold  yotn-  ])laidcets  to  the 
length,  and  a  tritie  narrower  than  the  matti'ess,  and  lay 
them  on  it,  (h»uble  your  buffalo  robe,  and  ]»lace  the 
mattress  and  its  contents  upon  it.  Begin  at  one  en<l, 
and  roll  the  whole  tightly,  turning  in  the  ends  of  the 
'robe'  as  you  progress  in  rolling,  having  a  stout  cor<l  or 
a  snudl  'hide  rope'  ready  to  tie  round  as  tightly  as  you 
can  liaul  it.  TIk'  more  compact  this  bundle  can  Ite  made 
th(,'  better  it  will  be  found  "^o  _ 
pack.  Then  spread  the  water-  '^ 
proof  camp  sheet,  and  lay  the  ^  "['' 
Imndle  on  one  side  of  it,  an<l 
brinii-  the  edu'es  of  the  water- 
2)roof  over  each  end  of  the  bed- 
< hug,  and  thus  continue  to  roll  cnnK,  in  .v  u.mkkiku.u 
itni  the  canii)  sheet.     i3v  doniij' 

this  it  is  next  to  an  imitossibilitv  fir  water  to  find  au 
entrance.  The  whole  should,  la.>tlv,  be  securelv  lashed 
with  a  stout  hide  rope,  or  '  lassoo.' 

To  find  all  one's  bedding  saturated  with  Avet — a  mis- 
fortune I  have  often  had  happen,  arising  to  my  trustnig 
another  with  what  I  ouii-ht  to  have  seen  to  mvself — 
when  camping  after  a  day's  marcli,  would  aggravate  a 
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saint.  Those  pjiintod  (.'Jinvas  '  bed  envelopes,'  artisiieally 
fitted  up  with  huckles  jmd  leather  straps,  madt'  round  at 
each  end,  and  hound  with  drab-coloured  leather,  eon- 
taininij,' what  is  eallecl  by  outfitters  a  'eouiplete  eani[> 
bed,'  I  would  not  accept  as  a  <^it't,  if  compelled  to  take 
one  abroad  to  be  used  for  mule  travellin;^'.  It  may 
answer  very  well  for  army  purposes,  where  all  ba«;'na^-e  is 
conveyed  in  waj^ons  ;  but  take  advice,  and  never  pur- 
chase a  '  C()ni[»lete  camp  bed.'  If  ytm  want  what  is  really 
and  practically  useful,  rather  procure  each  of  the  arti- 
cles I  have  recommended  at  the  best  shop,  and  of  the 
best  quality.  A  stout  '  India-rubber  camp  sheet,'  or  a 
square  of  canvas  soaked  in  boiled  linseed  oil,  will  answer 
better  to  wrap  round  your  bedding-  than  any  '  case  '  or 
envelope  made  for  the  purpose  I  have  as  yet  seen.  With 
a  'case,'  if  a  hole  rubs  through  it,  or  a,  snag  tears 
it,  there  arises  the  immediate  necessity  to  rei)air  the 
damage,  or  the  chances  of  a  wet  bed  are  before  you. 
With  a  Avra[)per  rolled  many  times  round,  the  proba- 
bilities are  ten  to  one  against  a  hole  being  torn  through 
all  the  enwraps  ;  and  if  such  a  mishap  shoidd  occur, 
Avhy,  it  is  only  to  alter  the  rolling,  and  the  holes  are 
securely  hid,  and  hence  ettectually  stopped. 

Another  advantage  a  plain  camp  sheet  has  o.or  a 
'  bed  case  '  is,  that  you  can  spread  it  0:1  the  ground 
when  sleeping  in  a  tent  to  place  your  mattress  on ;  for 
in  a  tent  a  bedstead  is  a  useless  encumbrance.  If  it 
rains,  and  there  is  any  chance  of  the  water  draining 
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un(l«'rneath  tlie  tt'iii,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  Inid  tin.' 
sides  and  ends  of  the  water[»roof  nj)  over  the  hed  ntter 
yon  have  safely  turned  in,  an<l  let  the  water  find  its 
way  past  a.nd  nnder  yon.  There  can  he  no  fear  of 
n-ettin*^-  wet  nnderneath  so  lon<^-  as  the  ed^-es  are  well 
tnrned  np.  I  never  use  a  i)illow,  as  it  increases  the 
si/e  of  the  hun<lle,  and  I.  iind  my  clothes  when  folded 
np  answer  every  purpose.  ^Moreover,  this  plan  keeps 
your  i^-arments  from  the  chance  of  gettin^r  wet.  We 
found  this  plan  of  sleeping-  on  the  around,  'and  rollini^ 
the  heddin:;-,'  to  answer  adniirahly  whilst  d(»ing  the 
Commission  work,  and  nearly  all  the  otlicei's  disj)eiised 
with  the  "bed  case'  altogether,  a,nd  the  bedstead  during- 
the  sinnmer  field-work.    . 

A  very  useful  chair,  or  rather  make- 
shift seat,  can  be  easily  contrived  by 
cuttinj^"  a  cask,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, then  filling-  the  luider  part 
with  dry  o-rass  or  moss,  and  nailinj^-  a 
strip  of  canvas  or  hi(h'  across  the 
bottom  or  seat  part.  It  is  far  2»re- 
fer?,ble  to  perching-  on  a  log,  can  be 
made  in  ten  minutes,  and  abandoned 
when  shifting  camp. 

In  regard  to  tools,  a  great  deal  must  depend  upon  the 
object  of  your  journey.  If  you  are  bent  upon  any 
special  mission,  requiring-  for  its  due  accomplishment 
tools  of  a  particular  character,  such  tools  can  be  best 
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selocted  by  tlu;  pursoii  wliu  is  goinj^"  to  use  them,  and  no 
udviee  I  can  offer  Avill  be  of  jiiiy  praetical  viilue  ;  l>ut 
for  all  ordinary  travellinij^  a  skilled  wanderer  needs  only 
an  Anieriean  axe,  a  tliree-ineli  ani^vr,  a  eouple  of 
ij^imlets,  a  stout  clasp-knife  containing'  several  blades, 
and  beiny;  besides  a  sort  of  "  omnium  [jntlnrnm''  of  little 
tools,  as,  for  instance,  a  punch  for  leather,  a  lancet,  a 
saw,  a  screw-driver,  touch-hole  pricker,  toj^-ether  with 
others  I  need  not  enumerate ;  a  case-knife  to  be  w<jrn 
at  the  waist-belt,  and  for  this  I  have  found  the  knife  in 
use  by  pork-butchers  the  best  kind  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  ;  it  is  stronpf,  usually  made  of  y;ood  steel,  has  a 
riveted  box-AVOod  handle,  and  its  shape  fits  it  for  all 
sorts  of  uses,  either  to  flay  a  buffalo,  paunch  a  buck, 
mend  a  pen,  or  skin  a  hummino-  bird.  The  blade  should 
be  fitted  with  a  stout  pig-skin  ease,  and  kept  from  falling- 
out  by  a  small  leather  strap  and  buckle,  fastened  to  the 
sheath  for  the  purpose  of  being  buckled  round  the  haft 
of  the  knife.  When  the  traveller  is  on  horseback  or 
walking  through  dense  timber,  a  knife  is  apt  to  slip 
from  its  sheath  unless  secured.  Losing  a  good  case  or 
other  kind  of  knife  is  by  no  means  a  trifling  matter  to 
the  dw'eller  in  the  wilderness. 

Thus  equipped,  if  the  wanderer  knows  how  to  use  the 
tools  he  has,  he  can  do  nearly  anything  and  everything ; 
build  a  log-cabin,  split  shingles  to  roof  it,  and  make,  as 
T  shall  by-and-by  show  how,  a-  fire-place,  door,  latch, 
hinges,  and  windows ;  rafts   can   be  also  constructed. 
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l)rid<:;"es  made,  and  logs  h(»lluwed  into  safe  and  shapely 
canoes.  Indeed,  an  axe  and  auger,  in  the  hands  (»f  a 
man  thoroughly  up  to  his  work,  and  skilh'(l  iu  all  the 
arts  of  an  axeman,  are  equal  to  a  chest  of  carpenter's 
tools,  emph)yed  by  a  novice  or  inelHcient  workman. 
No  one  from  mere  hearsay  evidence  would  believe 
how  many  things  a  back-woodsman  can  accomplish 
with  an  axe.  Trees  measuring  eight  and  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  counted  bv  hundreds,  were  cut  down  bv  our 
Boundary  Commission  c<»r})s  of  axemen,  two  men  only 
at  a  tree,  with  a  rai»iditv  utterly  astonishiiiu*;  trees 
that  no  ordinary  woodsman  would  '  fall '  in  a  <]ay,  were 
stretched  upon  the  ground  by  their  brav.iiy  arms  in  less 
than  an  hour.  To  use  perfectlv  the  American  wedu'e- 
shaped  axe  (and  here  let  me  say,  that  it  is  the  only  axe 
for  felling  timber,  and  doing  everything  with,  which  is 
worth  one  straw),  requires  no  ordinary  degree  of  skill 
and  practice.  Strength,  of  course,  has  something  to  do 
with  it;  still,  a  man  of  only  moderate  muscular  power 
would  beat  a  giant  into  being  ashamed  of  himself,  if  the 
weaker  man  did,  and  the  stronger  man  did  not,  know  how 
to  wield  an  axe.  The  axe  I  prefer  for  all  ordi  i.^ry  pur- 
poses ought  to  weigh  about  eight  poun<ls,  and  it  should 
be  carefully  mounted,  or  '  hung,'  as  the  term  is,  on  a 
springy,  rightly  curved,  hiccory  handle. 

Now  for  a  few  brief  instructions  for  '  green  liands  ;  ' 
and  should  you  think,  most  courteous  '  wanderers,' 
that  these  hints  are  altogether  superfluous,  let  me  ask 
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you  to  try  your  haiicl  on  any  lo^f  Avitliin  your  reach, 
usinf^"  an  American  axe,  and  it  strikes  me  you  will  dis- 
cover that  it  is  far  more  easy  to  amputate  your  toes,  or 
split  your  shin-bones,  than  it  is  to  cut  the  lo<^  into 
proi)cr  leng'ths  for  splittin^^,  the  ends  of  the  severed 
portion  to  be  left  as  smooth  and  true  as  \ved<^es  cut 
purposely-  All  our  sai)pers  were  indignant  when,  on 
landing  at  Vancouver  Island,  they  were  told  they  must 
be  taught  how  to  '  chop.'  Nevertheless,  scarcely  one 
of  them,  after  the  experience  of  nearly  four  years,  was, 
to  use  a  Yankeeism,  a  '  patch  '  upon  one  of  our  regular 
staff  of  axemen. 

Let  us  suppose  you  are  g'^ing  to  fell  your  first  tree ; 
be  careful  to  discover  how  the  tree  leans,  and  always 
choose  that  side  towards  which  it  inclines  to  begin  on  ; 
by  doing  this  you  avoid  the  risk  of  falling  the  tree  on 
yourself.  Stand  off  from  the  trunk,  so  that  the  edge  of 
vour  axe -blade  can  touch  the  centre  of  it,  whilst  both 
your   hands    are   grasping   the  handle  before  the  knot 

at  the  end  of  it,  purposely  made 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping  out 
of  the  grasp  in  the  act  of  chop- 
ping; fix  yonr  eye  on  a  spot 
about  three  feet  from  the 
Aground  on  th  e  tree-trunk,  plant 
your  feet  firmly,  look  carefully 
behind  you  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no  small  twigs 
or  branches  to  intercept  the  axe — I  have  seen  the  omis- 
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sion  of  this  little  piveaution  load  to  most  diini^'crous 
accidents — then  holdin^^  the  handle  by  the  extreme  end, 
not  too  firndy,  or  it  will  jar  your  wrists,  and  whirling'- 
the  axe  at  arm's  len<,'th  round  your  head,  brin*,'  it  ob- 
liquely down  upon  the  spot  you  have  tixed  your  eye  on. 
If  you  brinjjf  the  ed«4-e  down  at  the  i)r(»per  slant,  the 
blade  should  be  nearly  buried  in  the  bark  and  timber ; 
if  you  do  not,  it  will  '<j;-lance/  and  then  look  out  for 
your  le<^'S.  Rei)eat  this  cut  if  you  can ;  an  axeman 
would,  twice  or  three  times  followinj^  in  the  same  p.ace: 
should  the  tree  be,  for  example,  four  feet  in  disimeter, 
chop  in  the  next  cut  you  make  three  feet  lower  down 
than  where  you  made  the  first  cut,  but  this  time  hori- 
zontally, always  bringing  the  axe  round  at  arm's  length. 
This  will  give  you  the  'right-sized  chip,'  to  use  a 
'  hmiberer's  '  phrase ;  or  what  he  means,  in  other  words, 
is,  that  the  three-feet  notch  will  enable  the  chopper  to 
make  the  wedge  end  of  the  tree  break  in  the  centre  of 
the  stump;  if  you  took  a  smaller  notch,  as  nine  out 
of  ten  inexperienced  men  would  do,  you  would  find  your 
axe  jammed  before  you  could  chop  half-way  through 
the  trunk ;  hence,  the  '  length  of  the  clioj) '  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  girth  or  diameter  of  the  tree  to 
be  felled.  Cut  half-way  through  the  tree,  always  keep- 
ing the  lower  surface  horizontal  and  smooth,  as  if 
planed ;  then  change,  and  begin  on  the  opposite  side  to 
that  on  which  you  have  been  chopping,  precisely  in 
the  same  way  as  you  began  the  other  cut ;  when  you 
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are  nearly  throuo-h,  the  tree  ^vill  crack  off,  and  of 
course  fall  in  the  direction  to  which  it  leaned;  that 
is  away  from  you. 

To  split  a  log  never  stand  it  on  its  end  ;  lay  it  flat  on 
the  ground,  commence  at  one  end,  rhop  the  axe  in  as  fur 
as  you  can,  free  it,  and  chop  in  again,  close  to  and  in  a 
line  with  the  first  cut,  and  so  proceed  along  the  length 
of  the  log.  A  log  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty 
long  can  be  easily  split  by  adopting  this  plan,  without 
the  aid  of  wedges  ;  two  skilled  axemen,  by  working  one 
axe  in  so  as  to  free  the  other,  and  continuing  alter- 
nately to  bury  their  axes  in  the  fallen  tree  along  its 
length,  can  easily  split  an  immense  tree  from  end  to 
end.  Wedges  are  often  used,  and  although  I  need 
liard]\  name  it  as  a  caution,  still  it  may  be  a  useful 
hint,  to  mention  two  cases  'f  terrible  suffering,  both  of 
which  ended  fatally  to  '  lumberers  '  employed  in  split- 
ting heavy  timber. 

One  of  the  two  was  wedging  open  a  large  pine  which 
had  been  'felled.'  He  had  driven  three  wedges,  one 
after  another,  and  thus  opened  a  considerable  fissure  ; 
the  first  two  wedges  were  loose,  so  that  one  of  then,  came 
out  easily,  but  the  second  being  rather  more  firmly  fi.xed, 
required  to  be  knocked  clear  with  the  mallet  or  '•  wedge 
beetle.'  Holding  the  top  of  the  wedge  with  one  hand 
and  striking  it  with  the  mallet  held  in  the  other;  it  sud- 
denly slipped,  and  the  jerk  threw  him  forwards.  Droj)- 
ping  the  wedge  and  instinctively  pushing  his  left  hand 
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forward  to  save  himself  from  fkilm«^,  he  most  unfortu- 
nately i:>uslied  it  into  the  j^^aping-  crack,  a  matter  that 
would  have  heen  of  no  consequence  if  the  third  wedg-e 
had  not  suddenly  '  sprung-,'  or  slipped  from  out  its  place. 
In  an  instant  the  crack  closed,  and  tirnier  than  anv 
steel  trap  ever  held  a  beaver  the  fissure  shut  upon  and 
held  the  wretched  man  l)v  the  wrist  and  hand.  Luckilv 
in  this  case  there  were  <  tther  *  lumberers  '  at  work  near  bv, 
who  hearing- the  shrieks  of  their  comrade  ran  to  his  aid  ; 
and  wedg-es  driven  by  muscular  arms  wielding-  massive 
mallets,  soon  released  the  sufferer  ihui  this  novel  ti-iip 
of  his  own  making.  He  was  taken  to  his  cabin  and 
medical  ai<l  obtained,  l)ut  although  the  hand  and  wrist, 
crushed  to  a  mummy,  were  tog-ether  amputated,  still  tlie 
shock  Avas  too  g-reat  even  for  so  hardy  a  man's  physical 
endurance  and  system  to  bear  up  ag'ainst ;  the  wound 
became  g-angrenous,  and  the  axeman  died. 

The  secoiid  misfortune  befell  an  axeman  who  was 
'  logg-ing^ '  up  a  very  lar<^e  tree  into  four  feet  lengths 
for  splitting  into  'cord  wood." 
To  axe  a  tree  into  logs  it  vi 
is  necessary  to  stand  on  it 
and  cliop  between  your  leg's,  M 
adopting  exactly  the  same  law  <^'^ 
as  regards  the  size  of  the 
notch,  or  '  chop,"  as  explained 
when  speaking  of  '  felling  '  a  tree :  only  in  this  case  lx>th 
the  right  and  left  cuts  are  made  obliquely,  the  ends  of 
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each  log',  '>vlien  the  tree  is  divided,  being  wedge-shaped. 
Having  cut  half  through,  the  axeman  turns  round  and 
commences  on  the  opposite  side.  An  immense  amount 
of  practice  is  required  to  enable  a  man  to  '  log '  timber 
cleverly.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  extremely  difHeult  to 
stand  on  a  tree  Ijin^^  on  the  ground,  and  chop  l3etwixt 
your  feet,  your  legs  being  well  apart ;  in  the  next 
place,  few  but  the  most  practised  hands  can  nnike  the 
two  '  cuts  '  meet  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  trunk. 
I  have  often  seen  a  tree  250  feet  long  '  axed  '  into  four- 
feet  lengths  without  a  log  being  moved  or  displaced  ; 
so  accurately  did  all  the  notches  meet,  that  division  was 
accomplished  without  knocking  one  of  the  ends  out  of 
the  straight  line.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  axe  is  not 
brought  down  as  it  is  ^vinnuj  round  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  handle,  exactly  true  to  the  slant  of  the  notch,  it 
vi'iW  be  certain  to  '  glance,'  and  then  if  you  do  not 
require  a  wooden  leg  for  the  rest  of  your  life,  why,  you 
may  congratulate  yourself  upon  possessing  a  greater 
share  of  luck  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  young 
choppers. 

The  man  had  finished  his  logging,  and  had  commenced 
splitting.  I  have  said  that  the  logs,  after  being  chopped 
one  from  another,  are  seldom  displaced,  so  that  the  *  lum- 
berman,' when  he  splits  them,  still  stands  and  works 
upon  the  log  he  is  going  to  divide  with  immense  wooden 
and  iron  wedges,  to  be  driven  by  a  ponderous  mallet, 
the   axeman  having   first  made  a    place  with  his  axe 
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to  insert  a  wedge  into  the  oblique  cut  in  the  log's  end. 
The  luiuborer  I  am  speaking  of  began  his  task,  wedge 
followed  wedge,  and  with  many  a  creak  and  groan  the 
tough  fibres  yielded  to  the  resistless  force  of  the  wedgea. 
Soon  a  yawning  crack  opened  along  the  log,  and  in  a 
brief   space   it  would  have  been  in  two,  but   by  some 
mischance  tlie  man  slipped,  and,  just  as  in  the  other 
case  of  the  hand,  the  wedge  '  sprung,'  and  allowed  the 
crack  to  close  upon  his  foot.    Having  tried  every  means 
available    to    free    himself,  but    in    vain ;   shouting    he 
knew  to  be  useless,  as  there   was   no   one   within  hail, 
and  nio'ht  was  coming-  on.  and  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
bitter  cold  of  a  mn-thern  winter  must  end  his  life  long 
before  any  help  could  be  reasonably  anticipated.     In  this 
agony  of  mind  and  intensity  of  bodily  suHering,   with 
mad  despair  the  poor  fellow  seized  th      vo.  nnd  at  a  single 
chop  sevt-red  his   leg  from  the   imprisoned   f>ot;   with 
wonderful  presence   of  mind  he  tied  a  ligature    r*  >und 
to    prevent  it  from   bleeding,  and  then  driigged  him- 
self alontr  in  the  direction  of  his  cabin,  some  distance 
away.     It  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  would  have  reached  it 
had  not  some  lumberers  by  mere  chance  passed  within 
hail. 

I  need  merely  add  that  all  was  done  for  the  gallant 
suft'erer  that  medical  skill  and  the  care  of  anxious  re- 
latives could  do,  but,  spite  of  all,  he  too  died.  There 
are  a  great  many  very  similar  stories  told  of  like 
mishaps  which  have  from  time   to   time    befallen    the 
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Caradiav.  backwooasman,  but  these  two  I  relate  as 
having  come  under  n^y  own  innnediate  observabou. 
Moral :  When  splitting  always  be  careful  to  keep  your 
feet  and  bands  froni  out  the  cracks,  or  you  may  bo 
trapped  and  caught  like  four-footed  beasts  are,  for  the 
sake  of  their  furry  jackets. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Conking  Utensils — A  FrvinLrpan  equal  to  any  oniergency — Tea  and 
Cotl'ee  versus  IJiuu  and  Water — Canteens  more  ornamental  than 
useful — The  Plan  ft)r  making  your  own  Camp  IJasket.^— Iron  Ovens 
— Camp  Kettles — Flouf  better  than  Biscuit — Yeast  Powder.  How 
to  bake  a  Loaf— Fixed  0\ens. 

Cooking  utensils  must,  like  everytliiiig  else,  cntirelv 
depend,  as  regards  number  and  variety,  nj)on  the  means 
of  transport  at  the  '  wanderer's  '  disposal.  When  I 
start  alone  on  a  '  hunting- '  or  '  prospecting '  trip  I 
never  carry  more  than  a  fryingpan  and  a  tin  pannikin  ; 
the  former  I  strap  behind  my  saddle  already  described, 
the  latter  I  wear  attached  to  my  waist-belt  by  the 
handle.  It  is  wonderfnl  what  a  man  can  do  with  a 
'  fryingpan,'  it  is  equal  to  any  emergency.  I  have 
heard  lots  of  fellows  talk  about,  and  I  invariably  read 
in  '  hunter's  '  stories,  of  '  grillin<>-  on  the  <''l(nvin<*'  em- 
bers,' '  roasting  by  the  camp-lire,'  and  '  baking  a  damper 
on  the  ashes.'  Armed  with  my  fryingpan  I  look  upon 
all  these  contingencies  as  '■  utter  bosh.'  I  should  like  to 
see  any  buffalo  cow-ribs  or  slice  from  a  fat  juicy  moose, 
smoked,  scorched,  dried,  and  pei)pered  with  ashes,  as  it 
always  is  when  grilled  upon  the  embers,  at  least,  accord- 
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inj^  to  my  experience,  tliat  could  bear  any  comparison 
to  the  artistic  ^honne-houche^  1  can  torn  out  from  my 
frying-pan.  Why,  it  would  make  any  civic  dignitary's 
mouth  tingle  with  deliglit  if  his  nose  only  sniffed  the 
rich  appetising  odour  that  exhales  from  a  moose  steak; 
mind,  I  say  fried  in  its  own  fat.  Then  I  can  bake 
bread  in  my  fryingpan,  make  and  fry  j^ancakes,  or 
'  slaf)-jacks,'  as  trappers  call  them,  roast  my  coffee, 
boil  the  salt  out  of  my  bacon  before  I  fry  it ;  I  can  also 
stew  birds,  or,  putting  a  crust  over,  produce  a  pie  few 
would  be  disposed  to  turn  away  from.  Then,  what  do 
you  say  to  the  trout,  salmon,  white  and  round  fish,  one 
hooks  out  of  the  cold  crystal  streams  ?  Where  would 
you  be  without  a  fryingpan?  A  nice  mess  your 
'  embers '  would  make  of  a  salmon  cutlet,  or  a  two- 
pound  trout ;  but  proj^erly  provided  with  this  '  multum 
hi  parvo,^  just  a  dust  over  with  flour  and  a  bit  of  deer- 
grease  to  keep  the  fish  from  sticking  to  the  pan,  and 
you  can  turn  out  a  brown  delicious  dainty,  such  as 
would  make  any  man  wish  for  a  throat  as  long  as  a 
'  rope-walk,  paved  all  the  way  with  palate.' 

If  you  take  my  advice,  young  wanderers,  you  will 
never  travel  without  a  fryingpan ;  the  handle  should  be 
constructed  to  detach,  but  ought  to  be  of  a  good  length. 
The  pannikin  is  useful  to  boil  your  coffee  in,  that  is  if 
you  have  any,  and  except  you  have  a  pack-train  the 
raw  '3offee  berry  is  the  only  form  in  which  material  for 
brewing  the  '  cup  that  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate' 
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can  be  conveniently  carried.  8till,  desjjito  all  the  '  cheer- 
ing' properties  ascribed  to  tea  and  coffee  when  canipiiig 
after  a  hard  day,  tired,  cold,  wet,  and  lonely,  I  say,  give 
nie  a  good  horn  of  hot  run  -and- water  in  preference  to 
the  niuch  loved  Congou,  or  the  fragrant  decoction  from 
the  berry  of  Mocha.  Many  will  cry  out,  '  What  a  de- 
praved taste  !  '  All  I  shall  attempt  to  say  in  defence  of 
my  depravity  is,  that  I  have  tried  both  during  extreme 
hardship,  and  rum-and-water  sets  mc  up,  warms  um 
fnmimyhead  to  my  heels,  and  under  its  influence  T  turn 
into  sleep  as  a  hunter  only  can  sleep.  Tea,  if  it  can  be 
procured,  does  not  do  this,  and  coffee  made  from  Ijerries, 
tough  and  hard  as  bits  of  hiccory,  roasted  in  a  frying- 
pan,  then  pounded  up  betwixt  two  stones,  tied  into  the 
toe  of  a  sock,  and,  Itistly,  boiled  in  the  pannikin  luitil 
black  and  bitter,  and  in  flavour  remarkably  like  to  por- 
ter mixed  with  Epsom  salts,  is,  to  my  pjilate,  not  a 
mixture  at  all  calculated  to  impart  very  lively  emotions 
to  a  tired  traveller ;  but  'r?e  (justlbus  von  est  (linpntandiim.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  where  w^e  have  a  comfortalde 
pack-tniin,  such  as  we  are  supposed  to  possess,  fellow- 
wanderers,  then  we  can  aftbrd  to  be  luxui-ious  in  our 
tastes.  I  do  not  believe  in  *  canteens,'  so  called,  '  Avhich 
contain  everything  necessary  for  a  traveller's  comfort 
and  convenience,'  according  to  the  advertisements.  Just 
go  to  an  outfitter's,  and  turn  the  contents  of  one  u2)on 
the  floor.  If  you  are  able  to  put  all  the  things  you  find 
in  it  back  again,  you  may  venture  to  try  your  hand  at  a 
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Chinese  puzzle  with  a  very  fair  chance  of  success.  Not 
five  things  in  it  are  of  any  possible  use.  There  is  a 
gridiron  about  the  size  and  strength  of  the  door  of  a 
wire  mouse-trap  ;  a  fryingpan  about  big  enough  to  fry 
the  half  of  a  musk  rat,  and  so  thin  that  a  week's  work 
burns  it  into  holes,  and  it  needs  the  vigilance  and  eyes 
of  Argus  to  keep  what  you  fiy  from  burning ;  tin  cups 
and  saucers  that  rve  so  thin  that  they  bend  on  the 
slightest  pressure,  and  get  so  hot,  when  tea  or  aught 
else  is  poured  in  them,  that  the  *  Fire  King '  of  Cre- 
morne  could  not  drink  out  of  a  '  canteen '  cup  imtil 
cooled.  Then  there  are  knives,  forks,  spoons,  plates, 
and  hosts  of  things  besides,  which  I  need  not  enumerate, 
all  placed  by  a  most  ingenious  arrangement — a  secret 
by  the  way  no  one  but  the  maker  or  seller  ever  ac- 
quires— in  two  galvanized  iron  or  tin  cans,  covered  with 
painted  canvas,  and  which  shut  over  one  another,  and 
are  intended  to  be  used  as  buckets  when  emj)tied  of 
their  contents.  The  first  haul  the  packers  give  a  '  riata ' 
converts  the  shut  tin  cans  into  the  shape  of  an  hour- 
glass, and  reduces  the  contents  to  much  the  same  form 
as  they  might  be  supposed  to  appear  in  if  put  in  at 
one  end  of  a  mangle  and  brought  out  at  the  other.  If 
you  are  wise,  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  canteen  ;  it  is 
an  expenditure  of  51.  or  Ql.  utterly  thrown  away,  and 
more  than  this,  you  encumber  yourself  with  a  lot 
of  useless  things,  that  leak,  bend,  and  spoil,  in  the 
lieu  of  such  as  would  have  lasted  you  until  your  ramble 
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had  ended.  My  advice  is,  use  cups,  saucers,  plates,  and 
dishes,  indeed  everything  classed  under  the  generic 
head  of  'crockery,'  of  enamelled  iron.  We  used  this 
material  during  the  entire  work  of  the  Commission  ; 
everything  we  took  out  with  us  either  for  private  use  or 
public  mess  property,  in  the  crockery  line,  was  made  of 
iron  enamelled  with  white  on  the  inside.  I  was  foolish 
enough,  as  well  as  others,  to  buy  a  '  canteen,'  but  it  did 
not  stand  a  month's  travelling. 

I  should  take  as  an  equipment  for  one,  and  that  will 
equally  apply  to  a  hundred,  a  cup  and  saucer  made  of 
the  material  I  have  named  ;  throe  plates,  cheese,  soup, 
and  dinner ;  two  drinking  cups  without  handles ;  a 
wash  basin,  and  a  slop  basin.  This  I  take  to  be  an 
ample  supply  of  crockery.  Then  two  good  knives,  a 
small  one  and  a  large  one  ;  four  spoons,  two  tea,  one 
dessert,  and  one  table  ;  a  little  affair  to  hold  salt  in  one 
end  and  j)epper  in  the  other ;  a  candlestick,  made  to 
screw  together  like  a  tobacco  box,  and  a  few  stout  can- 
isters to  contain  tea,  sugar,  &c. ;  a  fryingpan,  of  course, 
and  a  tin  teapot.  All  these  items,  and  any  others  your 
fancy  may  dispose  you  to  wish  for,  I  should  have  packed 
into  two  strong  wicker  baskets,  of  equal  size.  You  will 
have  to  get  them  made  on  purpose,  any  basket-maker 
will  do  it,  with  divisions  inside  for  fastening  the  things 
in.  Have  an  iron  fastening  woven  into  each  of  the  bas- 
kets to  shut  with  a  padlock.  The  best  shape  for  the 
baskets  is  that  of  an  ordinary  '  fishing-basket '  length- 
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eiied  laterally.  Each  basket  should  luive  a  small  tar- 
paulin fixed  to  it,  lar^e  enouo-h  to  han<^  well  over  the 
cover,  and  a  short  distance  down  the  basket,  which 
should  also  be  lined  firmly  with  the  same  material. 

These  baskets  properly  packed— I  should  not  liav<i 
them  more  than  three  feet  lonj^  and  one  foot  six  inches 
wide — will  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  odds  and 
ends, — '  possibles,'  as  we  call  them.   They  can  be  packed 
readily  on  a  nude  or  horse,  and  no  pressure  froui  the 
*  riata  '  can  do  them  any  harm.    The  contents  cannot  get 
wet  if  it  rains  for  a  month,  and  should  the  pack-animal 
indulge  itself  with  a  roll  in  the   stream,  yon  have  the 
satisfaction  to  find  your   mess    requisites    all   dry.     1 
know  of  few  things  more  nnsatisfactory  than  to  discover 
on  camping  that  your  tobacco  is  in  great  flabby  leaves, 
your  tea  just  as  housemaids  nse  it  to  sweep  carpets 
with,  your  sugar  a  weak  syrup,  yonr  bread  a  poultice, 
and  everything  besides,  damp,  sodden,  and  comjiletely 
spoiled;  and  on  this  state  of  affairs  you  may  generally  cal- 
culate if  you  indulge  in  those  trashy  canteens.     There 
are  two  more  things  we  found  of  incalculable  value,  and 
which  added  very  materially  to  the  comforts  of  both 
officers  and  men  during  the  Commission  work,  which  I 
should  advise  all  who  visit  wild  countries  to  take  with 
them.     I  do  not  deem  them  essential  additions  to  the 
*  kit,'  but  as  they  can  be  easily  carried  on  mule  or  horse- 
back, there  can  be  no  objection  to  taking  them  out  with 
you.    These  two  articles  are  a  wrought-iron  camp  kettle 
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to  hold  two  gallons,  and  a  small  iron  oven  aboni  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  This  hirned  over  a  loaf  inid 
buried  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the  camp-fire  bakes  it  even 
better  than  any  baker's  oven. 

We  found  these  small  iron  ovens  of  immense  value 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  whilst  marking  the  north- 
west Boundary-line.     Flour  is  very  ninth  more  easily 
conveyed  on   mule-back  than  '  hard   bread  '  or  biscuit. 
In   other  words,    it    is    less    liable   to   become  injured 
from  wet,  and   when  issued   as  a  daily  ration  can  be 
appropriated   to    the    making    of  a  vjiriety  of  eatable 
matters;   whereas  biscuit  rajiidly  mildews  if  dam])ed, 
soon  becomes  the  home   and   habitation  of  the  weevil 
legion,  and  must  be  eaten  as  a  biscuit,  and  that  only. 
In  rationing  men,  a  change  in  the  diet  list,  according 
to  my  experience,  is  at   all  times  desirable,  whenev^er 
practicable.     Hence  it  was  found  very  much  more  ad- 
vantaefeous  for  the  men  to  have  flour  and  a  small  ration 
of  '  yeast  powder  '  issued  to  them  than   it   would  liav«; 
been  to  have  given  them  biscuit ;  but  to  use  flour  to  ad- 
vantage a  baking  oven  is  quite  essential,  and  these  small 
cast-iron  ovens  we  found  equal  to  any  ordinary  require- 
ment.    The  men  soon  learned  to  make  capital  loaves  ; 
and  here  let  me  record  my  unmeasured  praise  of '  Pres- 
ton and  Merrill's  '  }east  powder,  which   I   contend   is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  material  in  use  for '  rising 
bread,'  and  I   strongly  advise  '  wanderers  '  and  parties 
engaged  in  '  field  work '  of  any  kind,  in  a  wild  country, 
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never  to  travel  without  flour,  yeast  powder,  and  a  few 
sitiall  cast-iron  ovens.  After  tlie  loaf  is  made,  all  that 
\h  requisite  to  do  in  re«^ard  to  baking  it  is  to  brush  away 
the  ashes  of  the  cami)  fire,  in  order  to  make  a  clean  spot 
to  place  ■•^he  loaf  on,  then  turn  the  iron  oven  over  it,  and 
bury  up  the  whole  with  red-hot  ashes.  When  you  think 
the  loaf  is  nearly  baked,  remove  the  oven,  and  then 
thrust  a  peeled  stick  into  the  bread ;  if  it  comes  out 
dougliy,  replace  the  oven  and  heap  on  more  ashes  ;  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rod  comes  out  clean,  your  loaf  is 
cooked,  and  if  due  skill  has  been  exercised  in  its  manu- 
facture, ^  you  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar,'  as  the 
Yankees  say,  that  it  will  bear  comparison  with  bread 
Doctor  Dauglish  or  *  any  other  man  '  can  turn  out  from 
his  bakery.  I  have  seen  capital  ovens  made  at  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company's  trading  posts — fixtures,  be  it 
remembered — by  covering  an  emjjty  pork  cask  with 
thick  clay,  and  then  continuing  a  fire  in  the  cask  until 
its  staves  burn  away  and  the  clay  hardens  like  brick  on 
the  iron  hoops ;  indeed,  there  are  numerous  ways  of 
baking  in  a  permanent  camp  or  station,  none  of  which 
are  available  for  travelling. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

What  to  Aroar — Avoid  LeatluT — Woollen  Fabrics  prefcrablo  to  all 
others  — Hoots — MocatHJus — llow  to  mnnaire  with  Siiow-yhoes — 
Hat — -Mo.squito-ljaj.'' — Fisiiiiig  (Jear — A  good  day's  Sport, 

What  to  wear  is  a  matter  of  detail  dependent,  in  a 
frreat  measure,  on  the  tastes  of  the  individual.  Most  of 
us  have  some  fashion  of  our  own,  and  even  in  the  very 
wilderness  trsq^pers,  hunters,  and  fur-traders  assume 
fl  certain  type  patterns  for  hunting  shirts  and  'pants,' 

which  are  considered  '  the  right  thing,'  and  are  valued 
and  worn  by  each  in  liis  respective  calling,  as  *  scarlet' 
and  '  silk,'  in  this  country  characterise  and  represent 
the  field  and  the  course. 

Leathei',  or  as  it  is  commonly  styled  *  buckskin,'  deer's 
hide  dressed  by  Indian  women  into  a  soft  pliable 
leather,  is  the  material  most  hunters,  trappers,  and 
traders,  whether  white  or  red  men,  use  for  their  suits  of 
clothes  ;  a  red  serge  shirt  next  the  skin,  if  such  a  luxury 
is  procurable,  adds  very  materially  to  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  wearer.  The  usual  pattern  in  use  is 
that  of  an  ordinary  shirt,  for  the  jackets  or  '  hunting 
shirts, '  and  the  *  pants'  are  made  similar  to  those  usually 
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worn  in  civilised  lands.  Both  tronsers  and  jacket  are 
always  elaborately  frinj^-ed  ;  lcn«^^  stri})S  of  leather  are 
sewn  round  the  collar  so  as  to  hani^  over  the  back ; 
danirlin«r  also  from  the  c,houlders  to  the  wrists  are  other 
frinj^es,  and  down  the  entire  length  of  the  le<>"S  orna- 
menting the  outer  seam.  Sometimes  bead-work  and 
stained  porcupine  quills  are  used  to  increase  the  orna- 
mentation. This  style  of  dress  is  decidedly  showy  and 
2)icturesque,  and  having  said  s<  much  of  it,  I  have 
exhausted  everything  that  it  is  possible  to  say  in  its 
praise.  I  know  of  no  good  quality  belonging  to  a 
leather  hunting  suit ;  but  such  as  are  objectionable  I 
could  multiply  ad  infinitum.  It  is  disagreeably  heavy, 
without  supplying  an  equivalent  of  warmths  Assuming 
the  character  of  tripe  or  a  damp  chamois  leather  when 
saturated  wdtli  wet,  it  becomes,  Avlien  in  that  state,  cold, 
clammy,  and  uncomfortable  beyond  description. 

Then  when  you  have  succeeded  in  drying  the  suit,  a 
■wurk  of  time  even  if  aided  by  the  sun  or  the  camp-fire 
or  both,  you  have  to  robe  yourself  in  garments  much 
like  a  light  arniour  of  lanthorn-horn  ;  your  '  pants'  in  all 
probability  will  have  receded  into  the  breeches  pattern, 
and  the  sleeves  of  your  jacket  have  modestly  retired  to 
the  rejjfioJi  of  the  elbow.  I  care  not  how  much  tutrtriucr 
and  stretching  you  may  bestow  on  your  wet  suit  of 
leather,  shrink  it  will  though  you  do  your  '  darndest '  to 
prevent  it ;  not  only  that,  but  it  shrinks  (without  being 
wetted  externally)  day  after  day  from  perspiration.    One 
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observes  his  'pants'  are  creeping  steadily  away  from  off 
the  insteps;  as  the  tide  durin^^  its  ebb  leaves  rock  after 
rock  exposed,  so  the  leather  steals  away  from  the  hands 
and  feet,  gradnally  uncovering-  at  first  wrists  and  ankles, 
then  arms  and  legs  ;  and  if  some  curative  means  were 
not  resorted  to,  I  verily  believe  the  pants  would  become 
like  to  those  worn  by  acrobats  and  tight-rope  dancers, 
and  the  jacket  sleeves  dwindle  into  mere  armlets,  such  as 
ladies  wear  when  in  evenino:  dress.  If  nothine-  better  can 
be  obtained,  there  is  no  other  course  left  open  than  that 
of  wearing  leather  or  going  a  la  sduvage,  '  sans  '  every- 
thing. But  adopt  my  advice,  and  never  wear  leather  if 
you  can  help  it ;  take  out  with  you  two  suits  of  clothes, 
made  of  the  best  Scotch  tweed  you  can  procure.  My 
remarks,  i^e  it  understood,  only  apply  to  bush  life — 
visiting,  or  doing  the  swell  en  route,  is  altogether 
another  affair,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  have 
tried  all  kinds  of  material  for  roughing  it  in,  and  the 
result  of  my  experience  is  entirely  in  fav<^ur  of  Scotch 
tweed.  I  am  (juite  convinced  a  thoroughly  well-made 
piece  of  tweed  will  stand  more  wear  and  wet  thati  any 
other  fabric  produced  from  woc»l. 

The  Canadian  '•blanket-coats,'  so  commonly  worn 
•  luring  the  winter  in  Canada,  are  admiralde  in  a  <lry 
frosty  atmosphere,  but  white,  except  on  snow,  would  1)0 
fatal  to  any  success  in  hunting  ;  and  further,  their  shape 
is  inconvenient,  and  the  material  «nit  of  which  they  are 
made  is  easily  torn,  and  holds  water  like  a  sponge.     The 
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colour  I  prefer  is  dark  grey ;  the  \vaistcoat  and  jacket 
slioidd  have  as  many  pockets  as  the  tailor  can  find  room 
for,  and  on  each  shoulder  a  piece  of  glazed  leather 
should  be  stitched,  to  prevent  the  gun  from  nibbing  a  hole 
in  the  tweed.  Flannel  shirts  and  thick  worsted  socks 
will  be  found  to  answer  better  than  linen,  only  do  not 
encumber  yourself  with  too  large  a  stock.  Indeed  I 
should  never  think  of  taking  any  article  of  clothing 
with  me  except  it  was  fabricated  from  the  best  wool, 
and  of  the  choicest  quality  money  could  purchase.  I 
despise  fur  and  leather  garments,  and  strongly  recom- 
mend all  '  wanderers '  never  to  use  either  if  they  can 
lielp  It. 

Boots  are  indispensable  ;  '  mocassins '  are  all  very 
well  for  Indians,  who  have  feet  harder  than  sole  leather, 
and  to  whom  socks  or  stockings  are  unlmown  articles 
of  clothing.  You  may  '  sole  a  mocassin  '  with  a  piece  of 
green  hide,  keeping  the  hair  outwards,  and  in  that  way 
contrive  to  walk  with  a  moderate  amount  of  ease  until 
the  hair  rubs  off,  which  it  is  pretty  sure  to  do  in  a  few 
hours,  especially  if  the  ground  should  be  wet;  t'.e  hair 
removed,  the  hide  becomes  slii^pery  as  glass,  rendering 
progression  under  any  circumstances  extremely  difficult. 
Indians  have  shorter  toes  than  white  men,  and  from  con- 
tinued practice  the  great  toe  in  particular  acquires  a  kind 
of  holding  power,  which  enables  a  savage  shod  with 
*  skin-shoes '  or  mocassins  to  ascend  steep  slopes  and 
climb  craggy  mountnins,  with  greater  ease  and  celerity 
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than  any  white  man,  however  well  trained  to  hill- 
climbing,  could  accomplish  with  nailed  boots  on  his  feet. 
Hence  persons  are  disposed  to  imagine  mocassins  must 
be  the  better  foot  armature,  because  they  only  observe 
the  facilitv  with  which  '  Red  men  '  walk  and  climb  in 
them,  Avithout  taking  into  consideration  the  all-im- 
portant difference  in  the  structure  of  the  foot.  Reduce 
it,  however,  to  the  test  of  experience,  and  you  will  soon 
discover  that  your  feet  shod  with  mocassins  become  sore, 
your  ankles  strained,  and  the  joint  of  your  great  toe  so 
stiff  that  walking  gi'ows  positively  painful  if  not  im- 
possible. Hence  I  nlways  provide  myself  before  leaving 
England  with  a  few  pairs  of  strong  nailed  boots  of  the 
pattern  known  as  '  ankle-jacks,'  made  wide  in  the  sole 
and  laced  up  in  fiont,  and  do  not  resort  to  mocassins 
until  my  boots  are  worn  out  and  there  is  no  means  of 
replacing  them. 

In  winter,  however,  when  travelling  with  '  dog  sleighs  ' 
and  walking  on  '  snow-shoes,'  the  mocassin  is  the 
only  form  of  shoe  practically  useful ;  to  wear  boot:^ 
daring  intense  cold  is  to  risk  '  frost  bite,'  and  not 
unlikely  the  loss  of  your  toes.  The  betttn*  plan  for  pro- 
tecting the  feet  against  frost  is  to  dispense  with  socks 
altogether.  I  make  a  small  bag  of  thick  blanket,  for 
putting  over  iny  toes — it  should  reach  only  to  the  middle 
of  the  foot ;  then  I  have  four  long  blanket  bandages, 
with  which  I  regularly  enwrap  my  foot  and  ankle,  no 
high  up  as  the  calf  of  the  leg.     Over  these  layers  of 
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flannel  I  put  a  larj^e  mocassin  made  from  moose-liide, 
tie  it  firmly,  and  lastly,  bind  the  leg  of  the  tronser 
securely  over  all.  The  feet  thus  protected  are  safe 
from  any  effect  of  cold,  and  wet  never  penetrates 
throu(,'h  the  thick  bandaginj^  even  after  a  lon<^  day's 
march  through  soft  snow.  When  camping  just  dry  the 
outer  bandages  and  mocassins,  and  you  are  all  right  to 
begin  another  tramj). 

A  wide-brimmed  felt  hat,  soft  and  pliable,  I  prefer  to 
any  other  kind  of  head  covering.  It  shades  you  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun  vdien  shooting,  prevents  the  rain  from 
running  down  your  back,  accommodates  itself  to  any 
amount  of  folding  and  squeezing,  and  will  be  found  an 
immense  comfort  when  '  camping  out '  to  sleep  in.  I 
pass  an  old  handkerchief  or  '  comforter  '  over  the  poll  of 
the  hat,  and  then  tie  it  under  my  chin,  bringing  the 
two  sides  of  the  brim  of  the  hat  over  my  ears.  This 
phm  prevents  the  head  from  galling,  keeps  the  ears  and 
throat  beautifully  warm,  and  is  quite  as  serviceable  as  a 
canvas  covering  or  umbrella  in  shielding  one  from 
dew  and  rain.  The  brim  being  wide,  it  will  also  add 
materially  to  your  comfort  in  '  mosquito  time,'  by 
keeping  the  gauze  net  which  covers  the  head,  face,  and 
neck  well  away  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eyes,  thus 
facilitating  breathing  and  seeing.  A  gauze  bag  to 
cover  the  head  and  face,  without  which  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  a  man  could  not  long  exist  where  mosquitoes 
are  so  plentiful  as  we  found  them  to  be  on  the  Fraser 
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CHOICE    OF    FISHING    GEAR. 
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Ilivor  and  Sunia^  s  prairie,  should  be  worn  at  all  times 
twisted  round  the  Jiat  during  summer,  because  one  is 
never  sure  of  not  fallinj^-,  when  least  expected,  among- 
mosquitoes  and  sand  Hies. 

The  choice  of '  fishing  gear*  may,  perhaps,  be  worthy 
of  a  few  hints,  although  we  are  all  more  or  less  wedded 
to  some  pet  system  of  '  how  to  hook  'em.'  I  will,  how- 
ever, bvieily  give  my  own  lAan,  and  leave  it  an  oi)en 
question  for  other  '  wanderers '  either  to  profit  by  it  or 
to  follow  their  own  particular  hobby,  whichever  may  be 
the  more  congenial  to  their  taste.  In  any  '  possible 
sack'  I  carry  a  few  hooks  of  different  sizes,  gut,  silk,  a 
little  gold  and  silver  thread,  a  dab  of  'cobbler's  wax,' 
and  a  coil  of  strong  line,  such  az  we  usually  employ  for 
salmon  fishing.  For  obtaining  all  the  other  requisites 
for  fly-making  I  trust  to  chance.  Feathers  for  making 
hackles  and  wings  I  have  always  fi^ind  to  l^e  readily 
procurable  from  the  birds  frequenting  the  district 
travelled  through  ;  fur  for  dubbing,  the  small  rodents 
supply. 

The  best  trout  fishing  I  ever  enjoyed  was  obtained 
whilst  we  were  marking  the  Boundary-line  along  +he 
eastern  slopes  of  the  cascades  and  Avestern  slojjcs  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  observed  whilst  sitting  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  a  trout  jump  at  a  fly  that  had  fallen 
into  the  water.  Immediately  I  ovei hauled  my  stock  of 
materials,  selected  thread,  hooks,  A:c.,  knocked  over  a 
ruffed  grouse,  made  wings  from  its  frill  feathers,  and  a 
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liackle  from  the  tail  coverts ;  picked  out  some  red  wool 
from  my  sliirt,  tied  all  the  lot  to^i^ether  into  what  I 
called  a  '  fly,'  which  no  more  resembled  an  insect  than 
it  did  a  hippopotamus,  fastened  it  to  a  piece  of  fishin*^ 
line,  and  the  line  to  the  end   of  a  young  larch-tree. 
Thus  equipped,  I  flogged  away  at  the  water  as  though 
T  had  been  whipping  a  horse,  but  nevertlieless  with  the 
most  unquestional  le  success :  the  trout  rose  readily  at  my 
monster,  and  seizing  it,  disappeared  with  the  enjo}'able 
sort  of  bubbling  splash  that  anglers  know  so  well  indi- 
cates feeding  and  not  play.    It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
this  rude  imitation  and  yet  ruder  rod  was  pre-eminently 
successful,   and  what  more  could  one  say  of  the  best 
finished   salmon  rod,  w^ynch,  line,  flies,  and  cast,  that 
money  could  procure  *?     I  never  hamper  myself  with  a 
fishing  rod,  but  just  cut  the  best  stick  I  can  find,  and 
trust  to  strength  of  tackle  rather  than  to  skill  in  play- 
ing a  heavy  fish  in  order  to  land  it.     If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  '  tie  a  flie,'  in  that  case  it  may  perhaps  be 
advisable  to  take  a  snuill  assortment  of  ready-made  ones 
with  you ;  but  it  is  better  to  learn  how  to  make  artificial 
flies  than  to  bother  yourself  with  articles  that  in  nine 
cases   out   of  ten  you  never  have  at  hand  when   vou 
require  to  use  them.     I  have  deemed  it  superfluous  to 
ajjpend  any  instructions  for  the  making  artificial  flies, 
inasmuch  as  books  innumerable  can  be  obtained,  where- 
in every  minutice  is  clearly  explained  and  illustrated. 
The  result  of  my  own  experience  is,  however,  that  six 
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practical  lessons,  imparted  by  a  master  in  the  art  of* 
'tly  making,'  will  aid  a  novice  more  than  will  the 
pernsal  of  an  entire  volume,  together  with  a  patient 
following  out  of  the  instructions  given  for  'tying  up  a. 
flv.' 

I  invariably  wear  my  line  and  flies  tied  round  my 
hat,  with  a  plain  hook  or  two  simply  *  whipped '  on  to 
strong  gut— for  using  live  bait  if  need  be,  hooked  into 
the  felt.     Arriving  at  a  likely-looking  stream,  cutting  a 
stick,  and  tying  the  line  to  the  end  of  it,  is  all  the 
delay  required  to  commence.     Sj^ort  or  no   sport,  un- 
fastening  the   line,  Avinding   it   round   your   hat,  and 
pitching  away  the  stick,  will  not  occupy  more  than  five 
minutes'  time  at  the  finish.     A  good  plan  for  carrying 
fish,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better,  is  to  cut  a  long 
twig  with  a  crook  at  the  end,  and  pass  the  point  under 
the   o-ill  cover  of  the  fish  and  out  at  its  mouth,  then 
push  it  down  to  the  crook,  which  prevents  it  from  slip- 
ping off;  thus  string  up  fish  after  fish  until  your  stick 
is  filled.     To  sum  up,  I  say  dispense  with  rod,  wyncli, 
fishing-book,  together  w^itli  a  host  of  flies,  and  artificial 
bait,  whenever  you  are  far  away  from  the    streams  of 
civilisation.     That    fish    in    rivers    very    much     fished 
grow  shy,  and  hence  recpiire  great  skill  and  the  most 
delicate  tackle  to  catch  them,  all  anglers  well  know ; 
but   this   in  no  Avise   applies   to  waters    and   the   fish 
tenanting   them    in   '  wild    countries.'     The    unsophis- 
ticated   natures   of    such    fish  are   not    familiar    with 
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tlie  wiles  and  hires  craftily  prejiared  by  disciples  of  the 
*  gentle  art,'  so  they  do  not  hesitate  io  seize  upon 
anythini^'  offered  to  them,  however  widely  it  may  differ 
in  appearance  from  every  known  form  of  insect  life. 

What  description  of  <>-nn  is  best  suited  for  '  huntino- 
purposes '  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than  answered, 
and  must  have  a  chapter  to  itself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Fironrms — ^riiz/k'-loiulers  —  llrcfcli-loadtMN  —  \l\\]v<  —  IJevolvcrs 
Shot-belt  vcrsKH  Pouch — The  better  Phiii  fur  cleaniny:  Guild. 


It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  nor  iu  any  way 
aid  you  in  the  choice  of  firearms,  were  I  to  attenijjt 
a  dissertation  on  the  respective  merits  of  breech  and 
muzzle  loaders,  or  rifle  rerftnii  shot  j^'un.  '  A  man  who 
gives  ill  against  his  will  remains  the  same  opinion  still,' 
says  the  adage,  and  true  enough  it  is  too.  Few 
sportsine.!  nowadays  wx)uld  say  very  much,  if  nnything 
at  all,  in  praise  of  the  poor  discarded  muzzle-loader. 
It  has  had  its  time,  like  stage  coachmen,  comfortable, 
homely  roadside  inns,  with  the  smiling  landlady,  rosy 
barmaid,  civil  waiter,  and  '  good  accommodation  for  man 
and  horse.'  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  do  not  even  now 
prefer  those  old  times  to  the  present.  I  do  not  care 
about  fashionable  places,  and  particularly  dislih'c  large 
hotels ;  and  somehow  have  an  instinctive  dread  of 
getting  into  the  clutches  of  landladies  and  lodging-house 
keepers,  who  wear  rustling  silk  dresses,  and  '  sail '  about 
rather  than  walk  as  ordinary  Avomen ;  if  by  any  mis- 
chance I  am  driven  to  seek  shelter  in  a  monster  inn  or 
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gorgeous  first-floor  front,  T  iiiiike  up  my  mind  to  boar 
jind  to  suffer,  iind  to  leave,  it'  not  a  wiser  certainly  a 
poorer  man. 

Give  me  an  old-fashioned  road-side  inn  for  comfort 
and  quietude.  What  do  I  Avant  more,  so  that  I  get 
my  meals  with  a  decent  amount  of  regularity,  and  that 
they  are  good  of  their  kind.  No  reasonable  person 
would  desire  to  be  hoisted  up  to  his  bedroom  by 
machinery,  as  if  he  were  a  trunk  or  a  bale  of  gcjods  ; 
or  prefer  to  be  Avaited  on — or,  rather,  kept  waiting — by 
an  army  of  jiale-faced  men  clad  in  seedy  black  and  very 
loose  shoes  (I  often  wonder  where  waiters  at  hotels  get 
their  shoes),  to  having  wholesome  food  served  by  a 
smart  maid-of-all  work,  and  a  bedroom  only  a  single 
story  high ;  if  there  be  such  an  one,  he  had  better  go 
to  fashionable  places  where  hotels  are  to  be  found,  con- 
ducted on  the  un-limited  liability  system,  'combining,' 
I  quote  from  an  advertisement,  '  the  convenience  of  a 
hotel  with  all  the  comforts  of  a  home.' 

The  operation  of  quietly  putting  in  my  powder  and 
shot,  and  listening  to  the  screech  and  weeze  of  the  wad 
as  it  glides  down  the  barrel,  pressed  on  by  the  sturdy 
ramrod,  whilst  surveying  my  dogs  crouching  closely  and 
waiting  in  panting  anxiety  for  the  '  hold  up  '  and  '  seek 
dead,'  affords  me  more  substantial  pleasure  than  does  the 
rai)id  loading  and  firing  of  the  new  and  improved  breech- 
loading  shot  guns.  After  all,  this  is  only  a  matter 
of  opinion.       I   have   never    tried    a    breech-loading 
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tiliot  gnn  wlien  away  on  a  long  bunting  expetlition, 
lience  1  am  not  able  t<j  state  IVoiii  experience  how 
such  a  gun  would  answer,  exposed  as  it  necessarily 
must  ))e  to  the  effects  of  wet.  the  grinding  power 
of  sand  and  dirt  in  the  hinge  or  hinges,  and  the 
contiiHKMl  ri)Ugli  usage  a  gun  in  variably  suffers  when 
one  is  riding  all  day  l<»ng,  and  sleeping  at  night  in  tl\e 
oj)en  air.  No  oi)inion  is  worth  a  straw  on  this  matter 
except  it  be  deduced  from  the  results  of  actual  ex- 
perience extending  over  a  long  ])eriod  of  time.  A  breech- 
loader may  be  fitted  to  stand  wear  and  tear  quite  as 
Nvell  as  a  muzzle-loader,  for  anything  I  can  say  to  the 
contrary,  and  it  may  be  found  from  experiment  that 
cartridges  can  be  quite  as  convenient! \  carried,  and 
replaced  when  exhausted,  as  shot  poudi.'r  and  caps 
can  be  conveyed  in  the  ordinary  fashion.  But  until 
I  am  convinced  either  by  the  experience  of  others, 
or  by  practically  testing  the  virtues  of  the  breech- 
loader myself,  when  far  removed  from  the  aid  of  a  gun- 
smith and  for  a  period  of  time  extending  over  not  less 
than  two  years,  that  the  modern  breech-loading 
double-shot  gun  possesses  all  the  advantages  that 
the  muzzle-loader  has,  added  to  greater  facility  in 
charging  and  discharging,  I  shall  be  chary  how  1 
trust  to  a  breech-loader  onlv,  if  I  start  again  on  a 
hunting  expedition  to  an  uncivilised  country. 

Call  it  prejudice  if  you  like,  obstinacy,  or  a  stupid 
adherence   to  old  ways  and  customs,   simply  because 
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one  lia«  bcoa  iiHcd  to  tli<'m,  novcrfliclcss  if  yon  bout 
me  by  ari^nnicnt,  I  am  {it"t,<>r  nil  only  ji  verification  of 
the  adaye  ju.st  qnoted.  For  real  forest  and  prairie  life 
I  have  tlioronj^hlj  tested  the  nni/zle-louder's  powers  of 
endnranee  and  extreme  nsefidness  for  nearly  every 
pnr2)ose  a  linnter  ean  rcqnire  a  j^'nn. 

Except  for  unnsiially  heavy  wild  beasts,  T  contend 
a  short  Lfnn  is  more  nsefnl  than  a  rifle  ;  loni;'  ran^^^es 
are  seldom,  T  may  say  never,  reqnired,  and  for  any 
distance  within  ei<^-lity  yards  a  f4-ood  ninzzle-loadinc^ 
shot-j^-nn  will  carry  a  bnllet  as  true  as  a  rifle,  and  with 
a  force  of  jienetration  qnite  equal  to  brealvinj^-  the  ribs 
of  a  bnll-bnffalo,  or  those  of  the  mnch-drc^Jided  <>Tizzly- 
bear,  and  what  more  can  yon  desire  i^  Then  ducks, 
^eese,  ;>Touse,  and  other  feathered  o-ame  add  very 
materially  to  the  comforts  of  the  mess,  to  say  nothiui^ 
of  the  lesser  furry  tenants  of  both  forest  and  open  land. 
A  load  of  shot  T  always  find  is  much  better  and  far 
surer  than  a  bullet  in  obtaining-  these  j)leasant  ad- 
ditions to  the  stock-pot.  It  is  qnite  as  well  to  carry 
a  rifle  with  you,  if  you  have  the  means  of  transport  at 
yoiu'  disposal ;  but  if  it  rested  on  choice,  whether  the 
sliot-g'un  or  the  rifle  should  be  taken,  one  of  the  two 
to  be  left  behind,  in  that  case  I  should  not  hesitate 
a.  moment ;  the  rifle  would  be  abandoned  without  a 
twinge  of  regret,  for  I  know  the  other  is  ec[ual  to  every 
need.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  tluit  my  remarks 
in  no  way  apply  to  jungle  shooting  in  India,  Africa,  or 
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elsewhere.  Tlie  practical  liliits  I  otfer  are  n<»t  iutcndtMl 
to  assist  sportsmen  and  liiinters  who  wii^-e  war  u|miii 
lions,  ti^-ers,  elephants,  rhinoseeri,  to^-etlier  with  nthei* 
leviathans  of  the  plains  and  forests.  Ileiicc  I  have 
pnrposely  av<>i<led   allndinL;'   to   any  jKirticuIar  form  of 

to   travelliiiL,^    with    caiiirls    or 


rifle 


•tile, 


e    or    projectile,    or 
ele]»hants. 

Natives  only  understand  the  niana^ji-oment  and  t(>mpers 
of  these  half-rejisonin;^*  capricious  beasts,  and  every  in- 
formation the  most  practised  camel  or  ele[)hant  traveller 
conld  impart  wonld  be  of  no  ^'ood  whatever  to  a  white 
man,  because  he  could  never  tnrn  such  Icnowlednc  to  a 
profitable  account.  Moreover,  countries  wherein  camels, 
elephants,  and  dromedaries  are  found  so  useful,  with 
an  exception  or  two — are  unsuited  to  Euro[)ean  coloni- 
sation, and  with  such  Ave  have  nothin;^-  to  do. 

To  the  wanderer  in  search  of  an  eliy-ible  home  in  the 
wilderness,  such  information  would  prove  of  no  possible 
service.  My  own  erpiipinent  when  I  leave  En<;-land  for 
America,  North  and  South,  consists  of  one  p^ood  stron<^ 
double-barrelled  muzzle-loader,  No.  12  bore,  a  Purdy's 
rifle  to  carry  an  ounce  bullet,  and  a  Colt's  revolver; 
two  hirge-sized  powder  flasks,  covered  with  thick  pig-- 
skin,  and  provided  with  several  metal  loops  for  slin^'inir' 
or  fastening  it  to  your  buttons  or  waist-belt. 

Another  of  my  okl  fasliions  is  to  prefer  the  double 
shot-belt,  made  of  good  leather,  and  provided  with 
brass  ehargers  which  fasten  in  with  a  sj^ring.      These 
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cliargers  are  liable  to  get  lost  if  tliey  be  not  secured  to 
the  belt  by  small  brass  chains.  I  fancy  shot  carried 
across  the  shoulders  in  a  belt  never  wearies  one  so  much 
as  it  d(.)es  when  dangling  in  a  pouch,  suspended  by  a 
narrow  leather  strap.  More  than  this,  having  two  sizes 
of  shot  is  a  great  convenience ;  I  usually  take  duck- 
shot  in  one  side,  and  No.  G  or  8  in  the  other.  A  third 
reason  for  giving  the  preference  to  the  old  pattern- 
charger  is,  that  you  see  what  you  pour  into  your  barrel, 
whereas  a  man  loading  in  a  hurry,  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  intense  excitement,  often  (I  say  often,  because 
I  have  done  it  myself  many  times,  and  have  witnessed 
the  like  mishap  befall  others)  pushes  the  end  of  the 
patent  '  spring-charger,'  usually  affixed  to  all  shot- 
pouches,  into  the  end  of  the  barrel,  presses  down  the 
spring,  which  is  supposed  at  the  same  time  to  sLut  off 
the  main  supply  and  let  out  the  charge  of  shot  desired  ; 
then  down  goes  his  wad,  and  if  he  does  not  happen  to 
notice  his  ramrod  he  by-and-by  fires,  fondly  imagining 
he  had  put  a  charge  of  shot  into  his  gun.  This  is  no 
imaginary  case,  as  any  person  who  has  had  a  great  deal 
Oi.-  shooting  will  know.  The  shot  very  often  jams  in 
some  way,  and  does  not  run  from  out  the  charger,  an 
accident  you  are  exceedingly  likely  to  overlook  if  your 
attention  is  directed  to  some  other  object  when  loading. 
By  using  the  old  pattern  charger  this  can  never 
happen  ;  if  it  does  take  a  trifle  more  time  to  load  than 
it  woidd  if  tlie  '  patent  charger '  wei  c  used,  you  have 
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the  satisfaction  of  kuowiii<^-  to  a  certainty  that  tlie  sliot 
is  in  the  barrel,  and  the  rij^'ht  quantity  too. 

In  addition  to  shot,  1  usnally  carry  a  few  bnlleis 
in  my  pochet,  and  a  wiro  cartridge  or  two,  if  I  am 
fortnnate  enon^-h  to  poss(}ss  any.  A  word  or  two  more, 
and  I  have  said  all  I  deem  needful  ab<jut  tirearms. 
The  pea  or  small-bore  America u  rifle  1  do  not  like  ; 
the  oidy  advantag'e  it  can  have  over  a  lar^^'e  bore  is 
that  a  much  less  weig'ht  of  lead  is  carried  by  the 
hunter.  I  do  not  think  the  enormous  thickness  of 
the  barrel  supplies  any  material  advantage,  or  gives 
greater  accuracy  to  the  course  of  the  bullet,  neither 
have  I  seen  any  of  those  wonderful  feats  perlbrmed 
by  trap])ers  and  hunters  with  the  pea  rifle,  such  as 
one  reads  of  in  all  stories  about  American  or  Texan 
life.  My  own  opiiuon  is,  that  where  one  of  these  mar- 
vellous "  leather-stockings '  shoots  ordinarily  well  a 
dozen  of  theuL  shoot  badly,  and  miss  as  often  as  other 
persons.  For  cleaning  firearms  let  me  strongly  recom- 
mend spirits  of  turpentine,  in  preference  to  oil  or  grease 
of  any  kind.  I  never  use  water,  but  content  myself 
by  wiping  out  my  gun  well  with  a  hemp  wad,  saturated 
with  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  at  once  removes  all  the 
powder  and  'leading,'  prevents  rust,  and  does  away 
with  any  chance  of  damj)  remaining,  which  it  will  d(.», 
even  m  spite  of  every  precaution  iifter  washing  out  a 
gun  with  water.  The  better  phiTi  for  carrying  turpen- 
tine is   to  have  a   glasB-stuppered  bottle  fitted  int(.)  a 
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woodon  caso.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  any  person 
who  once  tries  turpentine  for  g-un-cleaning-  will  discard 
water  and  oil  for  ever  after. 

It  is  a  wise  j)recantion  to  have  with  yon  in  reserve 
a  pair  or  two  of  spare  niainspring-s,  at  least  two  sets  of 
ramrod  tittings,  and  not  less  than  three  pairs  of  nipples  ; 
the  latter  I  prefer  '  inverted,'  and  bonched  Avith  plati- 
nnm.      Experience  has  clearly  proved  to  my  mind  that 
with  inverted  nipples  there  is  not  nearly  so  g-retit    a 
liability  to  miss-fires  from  dimp,  neither  are  y(»u  an- 
noyed with  a  small  cobnnn  of  smoke  curling'  np  from 
each  nipple  when  you  fire.     Further  than  this,  I  find  the 
ordinary  shaped  nipple  rapidly  wears,  and  the  hole  soon 
becomes   sufficiently  hirge  to   admit   of   an    escape    of 
gas  sufficient  to  blow  the   hammer  back  to   half-cock 
— a    mishap   very    likely  to   In-enk   a  iiiainspring.       I 
have  never   known   this   to  occur   when   the   inverted 
pattern   was  employed,  hence  I   invariably    use    them. 
During    the    Commission    T    can   safelv   sav,    for   four 
vears   I   fired   my    double-shot    ii'im   on  an   averai>'e  a 
great  many  times  every  day,  caiTied  it  cm  hr>rse  and 
mule-back,  and  also    used  it   constantly  in   l)oat-shoot- 
ing,  but  Avith  the    exception    of  replacing   the  nipples 
occasionally,  and  the   loss  of  a  ramrod  <»r  tAVO,  it  Avas 
never   once  damaged    or   «lisabled.      A    breech-loader 
might   Inwe  done  as  aa'cII,   but  T    cannot  quite   admit 
it  as  an    established  fact  until  I  liave  better  evidence 
adduced  than  I  am  in  possession  of  at  present, 
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If  you  use  a  12'un-Ciise,  by  all  meaus  liaye  it  made  of 
stroii<^'  leather,  such  as  trunks  are  constructed  of; 
wooden  cases  or  such  as  are  covered  with  black  ena- 
melled cloth  (»r  paiuted  canvas  are  not  worth  a  siu|4'le 
snap  for  conveyance  on  unUe  back  ;  the  least  neg'lect  or 
carelessness  ou  the  part  of  the  packer  in  p]acin;j;  your 
o-un-case  upon  the  load  uiay  be  fatal  to  it  in  a  momeiii. 
I  have  more  than  cmce  seen  a  maho^-ajiy  ^-uu-case, 
althoug'h  incased  in  a  leather  cover,  broken  by  a  sudden 
haul  at  the  •■  riata '  into  fran'inents. 

It  is  of  110  use  trustin<^-  to  a  gunmaker  to  n'«'t  a  case 
made  for  you.     G(^  yourself  to  a  res])ectable  truidviuakei-, 
diow  him  the  pattern  you  desire  and  a]>})rove,  and  tell 
him   to   manufacture    you   a   case   of  the  stoutest  ami 
best  leather  he  can  prociu-e.      Then  you  will  be   most 
likely  to  obtain  an  article  wliich  will  last    until  your 
return    at    least,   and   probably   throuij;'h  many  another 
scrandde   by    flood    and   field.      To    <»l.'^er    any   fui-thcr 
advice  relative  to  rifles,  or  to  attempt  a,  description  of 
the   various    kinds    of  projectiles    at    present    in    use, 
would  be  worse  than  ridiculous  in  these  narrow  limits, 
when  larg-o  volumes  have  been  written   and  published 
on  the  subject.     Every  sportsman   is  sure  to  )iav<'  his 
pet  hobby,  both  as  reg-avds  rifles,  shot-yiu's,  and   pro- 
jectiles;   I,  too,  have  mine.      Let    th<'n  each   one   ridr 
his  own  hobby,  and,  brother  wanderers,  we  sJiall  do  well 
not  to  ride  a;^-ainst  or  try  to  uidiorse  one  another. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Packing-  tlic  Train  for  a  start  —  Priviiiir  in  —  Haltering — Pnttinp:  on 
the  Aparojos  and  'Saddlintr  np' — Syncliinp- — rac']{in<>-  on  tlic  Load 
—  Tlic  way  to  pack  Jlarrels  —  Slinfring  —  liopinir  and  Covering- — 
Tliro-wing  the  IJiata  and  fiistening  it — Our  !>rarch  —  The  .ahaii- 
doncd  Camp — l-'ntcring  the  Tinihcr — 'Stringing  out'  and  Counting 
— Mules  apt  to  lie  down  if  halted. 

We  must  nrm-  assiimo  tluit  the  tents  are  struck  and 
packed ;  tliat  the  equipment  we  have  been  jTi-athering* 
too-ether  is  piled  in  properly  adjusted  loads  in  a  straight 
line,  each  load  being  laid  on  a  '  riata '  stretched  full 
length  upon  the  ground  ;  that  the  aparejos  are  arranged 
in  a  crescent  shape,  and  that  the  packers  are  awny 
in  search  of  the  hell-mare  and  her  family  of  mules. 
Whether  a  hundr^'d  mules  are  to  be  packed,  or  five  only, 
exactly  the  same  routine  is  to  be  observed.  We  hear  the 
distant  tinkle,  tinkle,  of  the  bell,  and  presently  trotting 
from  out  the  timber  or  scampering  and  playing  over  the 
grassy  prairie  come  the  nuiles.  Some  follow,  oth^n's  pre- 
cede the  bell,  but  none  of  them  are  allowed  to  stray  far 
away,  for  the  packers  know  what  crafty  animals  mules 
invariably  are,  and  that  some  of  the  band,  usually  old 
stagers,  have  an  ugly  habit  of  slipping  unobserved  in 
amongst  the  trees,  there  to  skulk  and  hide  until  hunger 
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or  tliirst  compels  tliem  to  sIioav  themselves.  I  have  very 
frequently  been  delayed  an  entire  day  in  consequence  of 
a  mule  or  two  being  allowed  to  stray  froui  the  b;nid 
whilst  being  driven  in.  On  reaching  the  nparejos  the 
bell-mare  is  first  made  fast  to  the  end  aparejo  on  the 
extreme  right,  then  two  or  uiore  packers  (dependent  on 
the  number  of  mules  constituting  the  train)  stand  in  the 
hollow  of  the  crescent  w;th  a  number  of  halters  lianii'iu<i- 
ou  their  left  arms  ;  other  packers  drive  the  mules  up  to 
be  haltered  by  the  men  who  are  waiting  I'm-  the  animals 
to  push  their  heads  over  the  breastwork  of  aparejos. 

Each  mule,  as  soon  as  the  halter  is  on  its  head,  is  tied 
with  a  how  knot  to  its  neighbour,  the  one  next  the  bell 
being  fastened  to  the  mare.  Excej^t  this  plan  of  iujlter- 
ing  is  adopted,  I  do  not  believe  a  train  of  fifty  mules 
could  be  caught  singly  and  haltered  in  a  day;  and  ti> 
venture  behind  a  pack  mule,  or  to  creep  up  by  its  s-ide 
to  j)ut  a  halter  on,  is  to  risk  getting  a  taste  of  hoof  not 
likely  to  be  readily  forgotten,  bnt  the  aparejo  Ijeing 
betwixt  the  man  and  the  mule,  prevents  th<?  latter  from 
striking  or  kicking.  K  all  the  halters  are  nsed,  of  course 
every  mule  is  present ;  it"  there  are  spare  lialters,  then 
nothing  further  can  be  done  until  the  absentees  are  dis- 
covereil  and  brought  in. 

All  ''Ut,  then  the  first  thing  the  packers  do  is  to 

select  the  liiling  mules  from  out  the  biuul  all  haltered 
together,  then  each  man  saddles  his  own  animaJ,  and 
makes   it  fast  to  any  available  object  near  by.     This 
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{lone,  the  head  packer,  or  puckmaster,  takes  his  stand 
upon  the  centre  of  the  ba^'j^"ag'e,  so  that  he  can  look 
down  on  the  '  caronas  '  (yon  will  remeniber  what  I 
told  you  was  the  use  of  the  cavona),  and  o-uided  by  the 
pattern,  he  directs  the  two  packers  to  take  the  mule 
they  have  unfastened  to  its  own  aparejo.  It  will  sulhce 
to  confine  our  rtnnarks  to  the  saddling-  and  packing  c;f 
one  nude.  The  mule,  led  up  to  its  aparejo,  is  first 
blinded  with  the  '  tapujo,'  which  is  slipped  deftly  over 
its  ears  ;  "^  then  a  packer  goes  on  eacli  side  and  ex- 
amines the  mule''s  back,  and  combs  out  all  the  sand, 
dirt,  or  matted  hair,  with  a  currycomb— a  precau- 
tionary measure  which  I  would  impress  upon  your  ndnd 
it  is  essential  to  look  well  after,  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
sore  backs.  Packers  sknlk  doing-  it,  unless  your  own 
or  the  packmaster's  eye  is  overlooking-  them. 

This  finished,  one  packer  takes  up  the  aj^arejo,  whilst 
the  other  adjusts  the  cloths,  first  sweat-cloth,  then  blan- 
kets, lastly  corona.  There  is  a  riglit  and  wrong  way 
to  take  hold  of  an  aparejo;  it  must  be  grasped  by  the 
two  angles,  at  the  up[)er  or  that  part  of  it  where  the 
cushions  are  joined,  lifted  well  above  the  mule's  back, 
and  then  allowed  to  drop  on  the  cloths.  When  on,  the 
oif-side  man  pushes  it  towards  the  mule's  tail,  whilst 
the  near-side  nuin,  standing  well  away  from  the  mule, 
lifts  the   crupper,  pushes  his  arm  under  it,  seizes  the 
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mule's  tail,  and  qniekly  slips  the  crupper  beneath  it. 
This  is  nearly  always  a  service  of  daiifj^er,  demanding 
much  care  and  caution,  especially  if  a  mule  is  suiferin;^' 
from  a  chafed  tail.  The  aparejo  is  next  pushed  back  into 
its  proper  place,  care  being  taken  that  there  are  no  folds 
in  the  cloths — the  synch*  is  lastly  placed  on  the  aparejo 
by  the  near-side  man,  the  off-sider  passing  tho  end  back 
to  liis  comrade  under  the  mule's  belly ;  and  the  latter 
then  passes  the  leather  strap  three  or  four  times  through 
the  synch  ring  (as  previously  described  when  speaking 
of  saddles),  and  hauls  away,  the  oft'-sider  taking  care 
that  the  aparejo  does  not  get  pulled  on  ( ^ne  side. 

Near-sider  having  hauled  the  svnch  as  tiijrht  as  his 
strength  will  admit  of,  a  novice  would  begin  to  fancy 
the  mule's  ribs  must  be  broken,  or  its  stomach  so  com- 
pressed that  nothing  could  pass  through  it  if  greater 
pressure  was  made.  Not  a  bit  of  it,  the  packers  have 
not  nearly  done  ;  round  comes  offsider,  and  they  jctintly 
lay  hold  of  the  leather  strap,  and  placing  each  a  foot 
against  the  mule  to  increase  the  purchase,  pull  aw/y 
until  the  mule  resembles  a  wasp,  or  as  a  lady  would 
look  who  was  given  to  tight-lacing,  if  we  could  suppose 
her  to  be  converted  into  a  quadruped.  It  seems  a 
cruel  XDroceeding,  nevertheless  it  does  nut  hurt  the 
mules,  precludes  any  chance  of  the  load  shifting,  and 
prevents  galls,  which  are  sure  to  accrue  if  the  aparejo 
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roeka  about.  Tlic  synch  iiiiulo  fast,  the  blind  is  re- 
moved, and  the  mule  tied  with  its  halter  to  the  load 
we  are  going-  to  pack  U2)on  its  back,  a  proceeding  never 
commenced  until  all  the  mules  are  '  saddled  U}).' 

Some  of  the  more  refractory  mules  are  turned  loose 
at  first,  because  they  kick,  plunge,  and  tlirow  them- 
selves on  the  ground  with  such  determined  violence  that 
tying  them  up  would  endanger  tlie  safety  of  the  other 
mules.  '  Saddling  up '  completed,  we  begin  to  pack  ; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  to  pack  a  mule  as  it  ought  to  be 
packed,  requires  an  amount  of  skill  and  practice  not  to 
be  easily  acquired.  Blinding  is  the  first  proceeding, 
next  a  packer  stands  on  each  side  of  the  mule,  and  the 
near-side  man  doubles  the  sling  rope  and  lays  it  across 
the  aparejo,  the  loop  towards  the  off-side.  Each  packer 
now  takes  up  a  package,  selecting  two  as  nearly  equal  in 
weight  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them  ;  should  one  alone 
be  heavy,  and  all  the  rest  light,  lighter  packages  must 
be  tied  together  so  as  to  counterpoise  the  heavier  one. 
The  two  men  lift  each  one  his  package  at  the  same  time, 
then  they  rest  it  against  the  aparejo,  and  support  it  with 
the  shoulder  whilst  adjusting  tiie  sling-rope  ;  the  off-side 
man  flings  the  loop  of  the  sling-rope  to  the  near-side  one, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  on;  end  of  the  rope  through  the 
loop,  and  then  to  tie  the  two  ends  together  with  a  bow- 
knot.  Much  care  is  needed  to  sling  the  two  packages 
the  proper  height ;  if  too  low,  the  load,  to  employ  a 
packer's   expression,    '  swaggles,'   or,   in   other   words. 
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sways  about;  if  toolii<>"l»,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  *  btjiplc' 
over,  eitlier  in  aseeiidiiij^  or  descending,'  asteep  liill-sidc. 
The  j^'rand  secret,  however,  consists  in  gettinj^  the  vvei|^lit 
of  the  two  packag'es  first  swung",  to  rest  on  the  arch  of 
the  mule's  ribs ;  a  second's  reflection  will  make  it  plain 
to  any  one  that  if  the  slin<j;-rope  is  tied  too  lon<^  the 
wx'ight  will  in  a  great  measure  hang  from  the  rope,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course  bear  directly  on  tlie  backbone  of 
the  muh',  but  if  the  rope  is  knotted  to  the  j)roper  length, 
then  the  weight  conies  on  the  convexity  of  the  ribs,  thus 
relieving  the  back  and  taking  all  undue  strain  from  off 
the  rope. 

When  barrels  arc  packed  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  sling-ro2)C  is  required  ;  the  rope  must  be  longer  than 
that  ordinarily  used,  and  be  doubled  four  times  instead 
of  twice.  By  right,  a  barrel  ought  not  to  weigh  more  than 
150  lbs.,  two  of  these  make  a  fair  load  for  a  sturdy  mule. 
We  had  an  immense  inindjer  of  barrels  to  convey  during 
the  Boundary  Commission  transport,  containing  ration 
beef  and  pork  ;  and  I  woidd  strongly  advise  any  persons 
who  may  perchance  be  engaged  in  similar  field-work, 
never  to  purchase  ration  meat,  except  j^acked  in  KK)  lb. 
casks.  Add  to  the  10(1  lbs.  of  meat  the  wei«i'ht  of  the 
brine  and  cask,  and  it  will  be  found  that  two  of  these 
packages  are  quite  as  much  as  a  mule  ought  to  carry,  if 
you  desire  to  keep  him  in  good  condition.  We  found 
from  experience  that  two  150  lb.  casks  were  too  heavy 
(i.e.  containing  150  lbs.  of  meat  exclusive  of  brine  and 
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(•ask)  fur  the  mules,  and  it  was  more  than  most  of  onr 
packers  could  do  to  lift  one  of  them  on  to  the  ajiarejo, 
and  keep  it  there  whilst  the  slin|^'-rope  was  being  ad- 
justed. Packing  [i  single  cask  on  the  centre  of  a  nmle's 
back,  a  i>lan  I  have  frecpiently  seen  ad()2)ted  when  two 
casks  were  found  to  be  an  overload,  is  a  most  reprehen- 
sible practice,  and  one  I  should  advise  any  owner  of 
mules  never  to  pennit ;  the  mule  must  necessarily  cany 
its  load  in  pain,  and  the  least  slip  may  produce  a  cricked- 
back,  a  mishap  that  renders  a  mule  utterly  useless  for 
ever  after. 

The  first  two  packages  we  have  properly  slung,  and 
these  form,  so  to  s^Jeak,  the  foundation  on  which  the 
superstructure,  consisting  of  the  odds  and  ends,  which 
make  up  the  load,  is  to  be  built.  This  performance  needs 
oidy  a  little  management  in  order  to  keep  the  weight 
cleverly  balanced.  Over  all,  the  packers  now  throw  a 
painted  canvas  cover  or  '  tarpaulin,'  which  is  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  load  dry  in  case  of  rain.  If  you 
do  not  look  sharply  after  the  ptickers  they  will  invariably 
put  this  cover  under  the  aparejo  rather  than  over  the 
load ;  the  reason  they  give,  if  you  ask  them  why  they 
do  it,  is  that  there  is  no  chance  of  rain.  Never  believe 
them,  it  is  not  the  truth ; '  roping  '  a  load  over  a  tarj)aulin 
is  rath^'  more  trouble,  hence  they  would  rather  save 
themselves  extra  labour  and  indulge  their  oa\'ti  idlenees 
than  save  yoiMT  goods  and  ©battels  from  getting  satu- 
rated.      I   always   adopt   that  g^od   maxim  with  my 
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iarpanlins  tluit  the  wise  Qniilccr  did  with  his  ni^ibrclhi, 
[  put  them  oil  when  the  snn  sliiiies,  to  he  at  all  times 
ill  readiness  for  the  storm  ;  thumh'r-showers  have  a  dis- 
agreeable habit  of  eomiii;^  on  when  one  least  expects 
them,  and  should  your  tarpaulin  be  carefully  stowed 
away  underneath,  instead  of  bein^^  spread  over  the 
l)a<^'g'age,  the  latter,  as  a  matter  of  course,  i^ets  a 
soakmg ;  what  care  the  paclcers,  so  tliey  <>-et  their 
evening  ration?  I  know  of  few  misfortunes  more 
depressing  to  the  spirits  than  to  look  on  whilst  yonr 
rations  and  camp  equipment  are  being  poured  on  as  if 
Aquarins  had  cajtsized  his  Avatering-jx»t  immediately 
over  the  mule  train.  To  travesty  an  old  connndrum, 
rain  and  clouds,  wlien  the  bjiggaije  covers  have  been 
purposely  stowed  away,  appear  to  affect  a  wanderer's 
hilarity  as  they  do  his  goods,  the  sun,  and  his  boots 
— they  effectually  take  the  shine  out  of  all  thive. 

The  near-side  man  now  *  throws  the  riata.'  How  to 
make  this  system  of 'roping'  on  the  load  intelligible  is 
somewhat  a  puzzling  task  ;  I  am  quite  certain  that 
watching  the  process  is  of  no  practical  use.  I  have  my- 
self, when  a  novice,  narrowly  scanned  every  bend  of  the 
rope,  as  the  ready-handed  packers  twisted  it  in  mazy, 
incomprehensible  turns,  round,  over,  and  under  the  load, 
and  have  anrised  myself  by  obsen'ing  other  novices  alike 
uninitiated  hy  the  same  expedient  in  order  to  learn  the 
art  of  'roping  a  load,'  with  a  like  unsuccessful  result. 
?You  may  keep  sentry  day  after  day  for  a  fortnight,  or 
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longer  if  your  patience  holds  out,  and  if  some  kind  magi 
lent  you  the  eyes  of  Argus,  even  with  these  added  to 
your  own,  you  would  no  more  be  able  to  adjust  and  tie 
a  riata  *  secundum  artcm,''  by  simply  seeing  others  do  it, 
than  you  could  learn  to  play  a  sonata  of  Beethoven- s  on 
the  flute  or  violin,  or  rattle  off  difficult  music  at  sight 
on  a  pianoforte,  by  watching  the  fingers  of  an  accom- 
plished musician.  How  much  more  then  impossiole 
appears  the  task  of  making  this  complicated  affair  com- 
prehensible by  description.  I  say  complicated,  but, 
after  all,  it  only  appears  to  be  so  because  the  way  to  do 
it  is  not  understood.  I  could  teach  any  person  in  half- 
an-hour  with  a  rope,  a  cluiir  for  a  mule,  and  an  old 
tnink  for  luggage,  but  how  I  am  to  commence  the  lesson 
by  writing  it  T  no  more  know  than  I  should  know  the 
way  to  j)icture  the  phosphorescence  of  a  tropical  sea,  or 
describe  the  ever- varying  scintillations  of  the  aurora 
borealis.  I  wish  some  simple  plan  would  suggest 
itself  to  extricate  me  from  this  difficulty ;  the  puzzled 
reporter,  who  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  describe  a 
rocket,  hastily  wrote — '  a  flash,  a  bang,  a  stink,  and  it 
is  all  over ; '  what  could  he  say  more  ?  But  I  am 
afraid  what  may  answer  as  descrijjtive  of  fireworks  will 
not  be  similarly  efficacious  in  regard  to  '  riatas.'  Well, 
all  I  can  do  is  to  try  my  best  to  make  this  roping 
problem  understandable. 

As  the  *  riata '  lies  on  the  ground,  the  near-side  man 
takes  hold  of  it,  about  20  feet  from  the  end  of  the  rope. 
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with  his  right  hand ;  with  his  left  he  gathers  up  the 
remainder  in  coils,  the  right-hand  end  is  obviously 
double,  because  the  slack  end  hangs  loose ;  this  double 
portion  he  throws  over  the  load  to  the  off-sider,  w1k> 
catches  it,  and  quickly  passes  tiie  loop  back  again  under 
the  mule's  belly.  Near-sider  next  passes  the  short  end 
through  the  loop,  brings  it  up  against  the  aparejf*. 
then  twists  the  end  three  or  four  times  round  the  rope 
to  prevent  it  from  slipping.  The  off-side  man  now  hauln 
away  upon  the  rope ;  mind  it  is  double  on  his  side,  which 
is  continuous  with  the  long  end.  This  procesr?,  you 
will  clearly  see,  always  supposing  I  am  understocKl, 
tightens  the  rope  encircling  the  load  as  woidd  a  circingh' 
or  the  synch  around  the  aparejo.  As  t^ie  off-side  man 
hauls,  the  near-side  gathers  in  the  slackrope,  and  i)re- 
vents  it  from  running  back ;  the  whole  secret  is  to  pull 
this  encircling  rope  as  tight  as  it  is  practicable  for  human 
strength  to  accomplish.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
additional  pressure  on  the  mule's  belly,  because  the 
edges  of  the  aparejo  take  all  the  strain,  and  keep  the 
rope  clear  away  from  touching  the  animal — a  fault  I 
complain  so  much  of  in  the  cross-tree  pack-saddle,  as 
previously  pointed  out. 

The  near-side  man,  when  everything  is  hauled  tight, 
passes  the  longer  end  of  the  rope  first  under  the  foremoct 
comer  or  angle  of  the  aparejo,  brings  it  along  under- 
neath the  edge,  ilien  from  under  the  hindermost  angle, 
und  along  tlie  edge  of  the  aparejo  to  the  centre  of  the 
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animars  back,  or  perliaj)s  the  centre  of  the  load  will  be 
the  better  comprehended.^  Here  he  passes  it  betwixt 
the  double  rope  we  have  just  been  tightening",  brings  it 
out  towards  himself,  or,  in  other  words,  towards  the 
mule's  tail,  and  gives  it  to  the  oif-side  man,  who  takes 
it  down  the  edge  of  the  aparejo,  and  follows  precisely 
the  same  course  with  it  under  the  angles  and  lower 
edge  as  did  the  near-sider,  brings  it  up  the  front  of  the 
aparejo  and  passes  it  through  the  double  rope,  but 
brings  it  out  towards  the  mule's  head.  Here  the  near- 
side man  again  takes  it ;  now  off-sider  goes  back  and 
seizes  the  rope  where  it  was  passed  over  to  him  at 
iirst,  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  load,  and  laying  well 
back  tugs  at  it  with  all  his  might  and  main.  This 
done,  the  near-side  man  performs  a  similar  feat  with 
the  end  of  the  rope  passed  to  him  in  front,  makes  it 
fast,  and  the  packing  is  completed. 

In  this  system  of  fastening,  the  double  rope  acts  in 
the  first  place  similar  to  a  girth,  and  it  is  rendered 
immensely  tight  by  the  strain  of  the  fore  and  hind 
purchase,  brought  to  act  upon  it  by  the  longer  end  of 
the  riata,  acting  directly  from  the  angles  and  lower 
edges  of  the  aparejo  (however  tight  the  rope  is  hauled 
it  can  never  in  the  smallest  degree  bear  u^jon  or  injure 
the  mule),  and  in  the  second  place  the  double  portion 
of  rope  is  to  some  extent  spread  open  by  the  strain 
upon  its  sides,  and  thus  serves  to  maintain  the  built- 

*   J'idc  cut,  packed  mule,  page  7o, 
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np  portion  of  the  load  the  more  firmly  in  its  i)lace. 
There  is  no  knot  or  any  thin  <(  to  nntie  that  can  by  pos- 
sibility draw  tij^lit,  and  thus  hinder  the  packers  when 
unloading',  the  fasteninf^  at  the  finish  being  only  that  of 
passing  the  end  under  the  tightened  portion  of  the 
riata. 
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over  the  load,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  is  a 
slow  and  tedious  process  ;  not  a  bit  of  it.  If  skilful 
packers  are  at  their  work,  the  rope  is  caught  up,  whirled 
over  to  the  near-sider,  passed  back  under,  hauled  on 
and  slipped  betwixt  the  double  part  almost  as  rapidly-  as 
your  eye  can  follow  the  nimble-haiuhKl  packers.  When 
the  riata  is  finally  fastened  the  blind  is  removed,  and  the 
loaded  mule  turned  loose.  As  the  above  description 
applies  with  equal  force  to  numbers  as  to  a  single  animal, 
let  us  suppose  the  train  to  be  all  packed  and  ready  for 
a  start. 

Our  march  shall  not  be  along  an  even  trail,  because 
the  system  of  '  working  '  a  pack  train  can  be  better  ex- 
plained by  assuming  our  course  to  skirt  rugged  hillsides, 
to  wind  along  gorges  and  river  valleys,  where  streams 
must  be  forded  or  swam  by  the  mules,  and  the  goods, 
men,  and  aparejos,  crossed  either  by  means  of  a  canoe, 
raft,  or  tenxporary  bridge,  then  to  follow  the  trail  as  it 
twists  in  a  serpentine  manner  up  a  craggy  mountain 
side  to  reach  a  pass  whereby  we  can  cross  its  serried 
heights  and  safely  descend  its  opposite  slope.     This  is 
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no  imaginary  picture,  but  one  we  had  to  encounter  often 
during  the  working  season  when  employed  in  making 
the  Boundary-line.  All  the  difficulties  enumerated  might, 
and  indeed  I  may  truly  say  often  did,  occur  in  a  single 
march,  but  they  cease  to  be  difficulties  when  the 
wanderer  knows  the  right  way  to  surmount  them,  and 
it  must  be  a  very  steep  mountain,  swift  torrent,  and 
thick  forest  that  a  practised  hand  could  not  work  a 
mule  train  over  and  through. 

The  cook,  belonging  to  the  pack-train,  or  some  out- 
sider attached  to  the  party,  has  mounted  the  bell-mare, 
and  slowly  rides  away  after  the  packmaster,  who  has 
already  preceded  him  ;  the  tinkling  bell  grows  fViinter  in 
the  distance,  the  mules,  one  by  one,  in  single  file,  march 
on  after  its  sound ;  the  packers  are  all  mounted,  and 
flourishing  their  blinds,  or  *  tapujos,'  ride,  after  the 
manner  of  field-officers  on  a  review  day,  up  and  down 
by  the  side  of  the  slowly-moving  train.  Behind  there 
is  very  little  to  be  seen,  save  the  smouldering  heaps  of 
ashes  marking  the  whereabouts  of  the  camp-fires,  trod- 
den grass,  and  wild  flowers  crushed,  broken,  and  de- 
spoiled of  all  their  native  loveliness.  Perhaps  a  prowling 
wolf  or  cayote  may  be  visible,  creeping  stealthily  from 
out  the  timber  in  hope  of  pilfering  a  bone  or  a  discarded 
piece  of  meat  from  the  whisky -jack  (Canada  jay),  al- 
ready in  possession,  whilst  over-head  soar  vultures, 
impatiently  waiting  to  pounce  upon  anything  left  behind 
suited  to  their  filthy  tastes. 
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As  the  bell-mare  and  her  rider  enter  the  timber  and 
leave  the  open  ground,  on  which  we  had  our  camp,  the 
packmaster  reins  in  his  mule,  and  carefully  counts  tlu^ 
mules,  as  one  after  another  they  march  past  him  ;  he 
never  attempts  to  count  the  mules  after  they  are  packed 
until,  as  the  packers'  term  is,  *  they  are  strung  out.'  As 
he  counts  them,  a  second  in  command  also  reins  up  and 
takes  the  tally  likewise.  If,  on  comparing  notes,  the  full 
number  are  present  so  much  the  better,  if  contrariwise, 
some  are  missing,  then  never  halt  the  train,  but  send 
one  or  two  packers  to  discover  and  drive  on  the  truants. 
It  is  a  very  bad  plan  ever  to  halt  a  mule  train  on  the 
march  unless  to  unpack  for  the  purpose  of  camjiing  or 
to  cross  a  stream.  When  loaded  mules  are  stopped  they 
are  apt  to  lie  down  directly  they  halt,  and  should  the 
grass  be  long  or  the  halting-spot  be  near  or  amidst  tim- 
ber and  thick  underbrush,  mules  when  once  down 
amongst  it  are  most  difficult  to  find,  and  if  not  discovered, 
the  result  will — at  any  rate  very  probably  may — cost  you 
a  mule  or  two,  and  the  loss  of  the  loads  added  to  it.  The 
heavy  weight,  together  with  the  pressure  of  the  '  synch,' 
prevents  a  mule,  if  at  all  feeble  or  stiflP,  from  getting  on 
its  legs  after  it  has  lain  down,  hence  if  the  packers  fail 
to  discover  them  die  they  mu^t,  and  I  have  very  often 
been  myself  searching  with  a  most  skilled  herder  and 
finder  of  mules,  close  by  the  side  of  a  mule  which  had 
lain  down  with  its  load,  and  yet  we  were  neither  of  us 
able  to  see  it  until  a  grunt  or  a  groan  betrayed  tho 
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jinimars  liiding-place.  For  tliese  reasons  I  make  it  a 
iixed  rule  when  travellinj^  never  to  halt  a  train  after 
commencing  my  morninj^'s  stai*t,  unless,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously said,  a  river  has  to  be  crossed  which  is  too  deep 
to  ford,  until  camping  time  arrives,  and  the  mule's  work 
for  the  day  is  at  an  end. 

During  the  operation  of  counting,  the  packmaster 
also  takes  particular  note  of  every  mule,  judging  from 
the  evidences  of  pain  exhibited  by  suftering  mules,  as 
already  pointed  out,  whether  the  load  is  evenly  balanced 
or  if  anything  is  galling,  if  the  cruppers  are  too  long  or 
too  short,  if  the  ropes  are  tight,  in  a  word  if  everything 
is  ship-shape  and  as  it  ought  to  be.  If  he  detects  any- 
thing wrong  that  needs  altering,  two  packers  at  a  signal 
ride  up,  dismount,  seize  the  mule  pointed  out  by  the 
halter,  drop  on  the  blind,  and  rapidly  adjust  whatever 
is  out  of  the  way,  the  mule  loosed  trots  after  the  train, 
and  falls  in  to  the  rearward  place.  We  are  entering  on 
a  narrow  rocky  trail,  which  leads  along  the  face  of  a 
cliflP,  overlooking  a  stream  surging  on  some  two  hundred 
feet  below  us. 
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Narrow  Trails  —  Piiclvuia.ster  '^oo^  alicad  of  the  IV-ll-innrn  —  ^^ounlaill 
I'ustics  —  Uridgc-nialiinj,''  —  Crossiiig^  Swamps — Dani^'tToiis  ('orutrs. 

The  pac'kmaster  now  goes  on  a  head  of  the  bell-mare, 
because  it  is  quite  impossible  to  turn  back  on  these  very 
narrow  trails,  often  little  better  than  mere  led'^es  of 
rock.  Hence  it  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  train  that 
there  be  no  obstruction,  to  hinder  or  impede  the  steady 
progress  of  the  mules ;  so  the  pa<,'kmaster  rides  some 
distance  in  front  to  warn  any  mounted  Indians,  or  per- 
chance another  pack-train,  in  time  for  them  either  to 
halt  at  the  widest  place  discoverable,  or  get  up  on  or 
into  a  siding. 

The  packers  all  ride  up  close  to  the  bell,  and  still 
carefully  watch  each  mule  i^s  it  enters  on  the  narrow 
trail,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  ropes  and  synches 
are  tight,  and  that  none  of  the  loads  have  shifted.  Then 
one  by  one  the  packers  file  in  with  the  train,  keejnng  a 
distance  of  five  mules  betwixt  each  other,  one  man 
bringing  up  the  rear.  By  adopting  this  j^recaution  the 
mules  are  j)revented  from  halting,  the  danger  of  which 
in  a  narrow  trail  I  have  previously  pointed  out ;  more 
than   this,    anything    slipping   is   at    once    seen   and 
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iviiicMlied.  I  may  iiicntioii  incidontjilly,  that  at  one  ])lace 
west  of  the  Cascade  mountains,  the  provisions  iiFidcump 
equipments  for  a  hirj^e  detachment  of  nicn  a  /.  several 
ofKcers  of  the  Boundary  Commission  had  to  he  con- 
veyed over  a  mountain  witli  ahnost  vertical  slopes.  One 
of  the  surveyin*^  officers  pronounced  it  impossible  to 
conKtruct  a  trail  up  which  a  loaded  mule  would  be  able 
to  walk.  This  place  is  named  now  the  Diamond-tree 
Pass.  One  thin«^  was  clear  enouj^h — if  the  necessary 
materials  could  not  be  transported  to  the  level  (ground 
beyond  this  pass,  the  work  of  marking  the  Boundary- 
line  must  be  abandoned  for  a  considerable  distance.  It 
of  course  fell  to  my  lot  to  g-o  and  see  the  pass,  and  to 
decide  the  matter  one  way  or  another.  It  certainly  was 
an  awful  place  up  which  to  make  a  trail  that  should  be 
available  for  packed  mules,  and,  to  add  to  the  difficulty, 
a  good-sized  stream  of  water  tumbled  rather  than  ran 
dowr.  the  hill-side.  The  distance  from  the  base  to  the 
summit  in  a  straij^ht  line  was  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile,  but  it  was  rocky  and  densely  tim- 
bered. The  difficidty  too  was  the  more  complicated, 
inasmuch  as  the  prairie  leadin<j  to  the  pass  was  in- 
tersected by  several  streams,  not  fordable,  and  two 
swamps  that  must  be  crossed. 

I  thought  the  matter  carefully  over,  climbed  up  and 
down  the  hill,  and  recalling  the  words  of  Napoleon : 
'  Impossible,  c\st  le  mot  tVim  fou,^  finally  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it.     By  describing  how  this  apparent  im- 
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possibility  was  overcome,  I  shall  j^ive  all  the  practical 
hints  relatinj,'  to  trail-niakin*^,  britl^e-bnildin^',  and 
fordin*^  swamps,  which  a  wanderer  can  require,  after 
which  we  will  resume  our  march  where  we  left  oft'.  I 
selected  a  trail-party  of  ten  men,  packed  up  tents,  pro- 
visions for  fourteen  days,  axes,  auj^ers,  picks,  shovels, 
and  plenty  of  spare  rope,  and  camped  on  the  bank  of 
the  first  stream  too  deep  to  be  forded,  in  <jrder  to 
bridj^e  it.  There  are  many  ways  of  makin*^  a  bridj^e 
over  which  mules  can  pass  with  their  loads.  If  it 
happens  that  large  trees  <^row  on  the  bank  of  the  stream 
to  be  brid<:^ed,  then  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  out  for 
one  that  leans  towards  the  water,  and  which  is  of  sufti- 
cient  length  to  reach  from  side  to  side.  Put  the  axeman 
to  work,  or  do  it  yourself  if  single-handed,  always  re- 
membering to  make  the  first  notch  very  wide,  and 
facing  the  water.  If  the  tree-top  does  not  break  in 
falling,  your  bridge,  when  the  tree  lies  across  the 
stream,  is  half  made. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  walk  along  on  the  fallen 
tree  and  axe  ott'  all  the  branches,  which  fall  into  the 
river  and  are  washed  away.  Now  look  out  for  a  clump  of 
young  fir  or  cotton-wood  trees,  that  in  size  run  each 
about  four  inches  in  diameter,  chop  down  a  good  lot  of 
them,  trim  and  get  them  to  the  fallen  tree,  where  they 
must  be  axed  into  regular  lengths  (the  length  of  these 
pieces  will  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the  girth  of  the 
fallen  tree),  but  as  a  rule  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
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for  eacli  piece  will  be  found  to  aiisvvor  every  purpose. 
From  the  centre  of  each  len;jfth  take  off  a  ^ooJ-sizeJ 
chip  with  the  axe,  and  bore  two  holes  tlirou^'h  the  place 
you  have  chip[)ed  with  a  three-inch  au<jfer.  So  far  so 
good.  Cast  round  now  for  a  dead  pine-tree,  with  its 
wood  sound  in  the  grain  ;  failing  this,  take  a  living  one, 
and  chttp  off  a  log  three  feet  long,  split  it  as  I  have 
before  told  you  how,  first  into  two,  then  into  smaller 
sections  ;  round  these  with  the  axe,  and  you  have  your 
*  trenails  '  made  in  no  time.  Lastly,  begin  to  work  on 
the  end  of  the  tree  nearest  to  you  by  first  laying  trans- 
versely on  the  tree,  at  its  extreme  end,  one  of  the 
lengths  you  have  chipped  and  bored.  Put  the  auger 
again  through  the  hole,  and  bore  well  down  into  the 
substance  of  the  tree,  then  drive  home  the  trenail  with 

the  axehead  as  hard  as  you 
can ;  adopt  the  same  course 
with  hole  No.  2,  this  cross- 
piece  is  then  completed  ;  in  like 
manner  lay  cross-piece  afler 
cross-piece  until  you  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  stream.  No 
side  rail  is  requisite  to  bridges  of  this  primitive  con- 
struction. I  have  worked  our  mule  trains  over  the  most 
fearful  chasms  on  these  tree-bridges  ;  mules  nevcr  hesi- 
tate to  cross  on  them ;  and  I  need  hardly  say,  with  a 
party  of  men  skilled  in  and  accustomed  to  the  work, 
a  bridge  is  made  on  this  plan  in  a  very  short  space  of 
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time.  But  tlie  stream  w«'  have  t«>  cross  nji  tlit»  ]>rjiiri«' 
has  no  tiuih«'r  near  it,  except in;^'  a  hclt  of  cotton-wond 
tre<»s  (PopulitH  fn'miilu  1(^h),  and  tlius  wc  are  ('(Mnpcllcd 
to  resort  to  unotlicr  sclicnic.  Wc  ^vill  suppose  ourschfs 
to  liave  measured  or  <'stimatcd  the  width  of  the  strcant 
— say  it  is  one  hundred  feet,  foun<l  its  depth  uith  a 
jilumh-line,  and  calcuhited  tlie  force  of  the  current. 
The  next  proceedin<^  is  to  examine  tlie  timb  j  nearest 
tlie  ]dace  to  \h>  hridi^'ed.  A  j)erson's  jud^nnent  nnist  in 
a  «^reat  de^^ree  <^rnide  him  as  to  tlie  necess  i /y  sticuLTtli 
of  the  p<»les  intejided  for  '  strini'-ers,'  or  side  ])oles  to 
support  the  cross-jtieces.  If  the  jxdes  a\ailahlc  are  ol' 
fair  size,  say  from  ten  inclies  to  a,  foot  in  diameter, 
they  can  he  used  of  a  ^'ood  len«jftli  ;  if  smaller,  the 
lenjjfths  nuist  he  lessened.  Havini^-  ma<le  this  mental 
estimate,  you  l>e<,nn  to  construct  two  or  three  '■  cra<ll«'s  ;' 
the  numher  will  be  dependent  on  the  jtoles,  whether 
lon<^  or  short;  the  longer  the  'stringers'  the  fewer 
cradles  are  needed. 

These  so-called  'cradles'  are  rough  square  baskets, 
made  by  trenail ing  poles  together,  the  size  being  i-egu- 
lated  in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  the  current;  if 
swift,  very  large  cradles  will  be  required.  When  these 
cradles  are  completed, cut  down  and  trim  four  'stringers,' 
and  get  both  these  and  tlie  cradles  down  to  the  stream  ; 
make  fast  a  rt)pe  to  one  of  the  cradles,  and  it  no  tree  is 
near  drive  a  picket  into  the  ground  and  fasten  the  rope 
to  it.     This  is  a  necessarv  ])recaution.    On(»e  or  twice  I 
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have  lost  iiiy  '  cradle'  in  a,  swift,  curnMit  by  no<j;l('(M-in«j^ 
it.  Now  laiuicli  llio  cradle,  and  when,  hy  ili(»  aid  of 
poles,  you  have  i^uide*!  it,  as  it  lloals  to  the  sjM»t  where 
you  intend  to  sink  it  (wiiich  should  not  be  fartlier  from 
the  bank  of  the  stream  than  a.  nnm  can  conveniently 
pitch  stones,  or  shovel  earth  and  shingle  into  it),  fill  it 
as  fast  as  you  can  with  stones,  earth,  or  aiiythin<^ 
heavy — and  let  me  im[)ress  uiK)n  youn^-  wa-nderers  how 
necessary  it  is  ti)  think  of  tritlini^'  details  if  they  in- 
tend \o  bridge  a  stream  as  w^  are  now  doin*,^  it. 
Make  sure,  before  you  select  a  s[>ot  to  camp  on,  that 
shino'l:  or  stones,  or  both,  are  within  easy  reach. 

Well,  we  have  sunk  our  cra<lle  No.  1,  and  havin;^- 
taken  care  to  make  it  sutliciently  capacious  to  liold 
rubble,  the  wei«»ht  of  Avhich  is  equal  to  resisting'  the 
force  of  the  current,  we  lav  two  '  strinsfcrs '  si 
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from  tlio  bank  to  the  cradle.  You  can  now  walk  over 
them  to  reach  the  latter  ;  next,  see  that  all  is  safe  and 
the  cradle  tirm  ;  if  you  are  working-  with  a  party  of  men, 
the  one  who  is  cm  the  cradle  need  not  return  to  the 
shore.  Separate  the  strin<^-ers  about  six  feet  from  each 
other,  trenail  the  ends  securely  to  the  cradle,  and  fasten 
those  on  the  land  by  driving-  iu  stron<^  stakes  on  either 
side  of  them.  This  done,  trenail  cross-pieces  to  the 
strino-ers  as  ck)se  tog-ether  as  you  can  jjlace  them  ;  split 
poles  answer  best,  the  convex  side  upiK'rmost ;  mules  do 
not  slip  on  them.  Now  you  can  work  from  the  shore  to 
cradle  No.  1,  and  proceed  exactly  in  the  same  way  with 
cradles  No.  2  and  3,  if  it  need  so  many. 
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Tlicse  two  sysfciiiH  of  hri(l^r,.-i,|ji,kiii^"  I  liavf?  fimnd 
to  answer  (ivery  iisefnl  [mrpose.  Whenever  stn'juns  are 
too  wi(l(^  a)i<l  too  swift  of  ciirnint  to  rciMlrr  ritlier  oC 
these  j)laiis  j)ra,ctical)I<',  ilini  I  always  raft  or  take  the 
hai^'^a^'e  and  men  in  eanoes,  and  swim  the  nnih's.  W<^ 
lia\(*  ('r(>ssed  over  the  first  stream  by  our  cradh'  ])rid|^'<', 
and  two  more  are  simihirly  maiia^n'd,  and  we  rcaidi  tluf 
•nl^'e  of  the  swam[),  whi<'ii  is  so  soft  ihat  w<'re  a.  mule 
to  venture  io  cross  over  to  the  o[)[)osite  si(h',  «h)wn  be- 
neath the  mud  and  wiM'ds  it  would  most  a,ssure<lly  ^'o, 
and  be  sutloeated  to  a  certainty.  Tlu're  is  no  ^^oiu}^  round 
it;  the  rocky  hill  [trevents  you  on  one  si(h',  and  tin? 
river  skirts  it  on  the  otlu'r;  n(»,  over  it  tin;  mules  have 
to  i^'o,  and  to  enable  them  io  do  so  we  must  'cord  '  it. 
This  is  very  easily  accomplished  if  you  know  liow.  F*oles 
about  six  or  eii^hl  inches  in  diameter  are  first  laidalon^' 
ujKUi  the  swampy  o^round  six  to  eii^ht  feet  apart,  and 
trenaile<l  firmly  to^^ether  at  tlie  ends,  so  as  to  form  two 
continuous  poles,  so  to  speak,  reaching  from  one  side  of 
tlie  swamp  to  the  otlier— I  have  often  corded  two  and 
three  miles  of  swamp  in  one  j)lace.  Next  cut  cross- 
})ieces  rather  mor<'  tlian  seven  feet  lon^^,  so  that  the 
ends  project  beyond  the  poles  on  whicli  tliey  are  to  be 
laid;  cut  also  a  set  of  lif^htcr  poles  than  thos<'  laid  on 
the  swamp,  but  in  MUiuber  sufficient  to  Ix?  of  equal 
km«4-th  with  the  others.  This  done,  j>lace  your  cross- 
pieces  on  the  nnder  poles,  close  to<jfether,  side  by  sid(!, 
until  you  reach  across  the  swamp;  you  can  walk  on 
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tlioni  tli(Mi  without  riskiii*^'  '  iuiriii<jf '  down.  Now  take 
tlio  li|^liter  set  of  j)ok'S  and  lay  them  on  the  otlu?rs ; 
by  doinj^  this  you  save  the  labour  of  trenailin-^  each 
cross-piece,  because  the  pieces  are  jamnied  between  the 
npper  and  under  pok's  ;  these  bein|^  trenailed  tirndy 
together  at  short  distances,  keep  the  '  cord-trail  as  tirm 
as  a  bidder  ;  two  or  nnu'e  smart  liands  will  cord  a  long 
piece  of  swamp  in  a  day.  Over  this  cordvvay  the  mules 
walk  as  safely  as  if  it  were  macademised  road. 

All  the  impediuKMits  which  intervenc-d  betwixt  the 
first  stream  and  the  pass  I  have  to  get  over  being 
surmounted,  I  make  my  camp  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  commence  with  some  of  my  men  to  cut  down  the 
timber  as  I  'blaze'  the  way  before  them.  All  lines  are 
marked  through  timber  by  '■blazing,'  which hsis  nothing 
to  do  with  tire,  be  it  known,  but  is  of  kindred  meaning 
to  the  wor<l  hlazou  in  heraldry,  'to  set  to  show.'  With 
a  small  belt-axe  the  person  marking  the  route  to  be 
followed  by  others  cuts  out  Ji  fair-sized  chip  from  the 
trees  as  he  goes  along,  first  on  the  right  hand  and  then 
on  the  left;  these  marks  being  made  into  the  white 
timber,  are  readily  seen  by  contrast  with  the  brown 
bark  of  the  trees.  My  only  chance  is  to  '  zig-zag '  the 
trail  up  the  most  accessible  places ;  to  accomplish  this 
I  have  to  cross  and  reeross  the  stream  seven  times 
on  small  bridges.  The  timber  cleared,  I  next  take  a 
digging  party,  and  with  picks  and  spades  make  a  regular 
path  about  six  feet  wide,  on  an  average  ;  but  at  short 
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distances  I  also  make  phitlbrius,  if  I  may  so  terin  tlifm, 
by  dii^-j^^in^^  away  the  hill-side  and  then  slioriiij^  uj»  the 
earth  witli  fascines  staked  down — th(»  nse  of  tliese  you 
will  learn  anon— also  where  the  earth  was  loose  and 
likely  to  j^ive  way,  or  where  a  jutting  jutint  of  rock  had 
to  be  rounded,  there  also  I  constructed  artificial  ground 
with  fascines  and  poles  covered  with  eartli. 

There  was  one  place  near  the  summit  which  well-niirh 
beat  me.  The  rocks  ran  out  to  a  sharp  craggy  jHnnt, 
below  which  was  a  2>recipice  ;  by  breaking  away  rock 
and  adding  earth,  which  was  kept  from  slipping  over 
by  i)oles  and  bundles  of  wood,  I  made  a  i)ath  round  the 
jjoint,  but  it  was  fearfully  dangennis,  for  if  a  mule  bv 
chance  should  strike  its  load  ayainst  the  iuttiiiir  rock, 
the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  it  would  be  knock<*d 
over  and  killed.  To  obviate  any  risk  I  had  roj><'S 
twisted  together  to  make  them  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  then  securely  fastened  to  a  tree  growing  imme- 
diately over  this  point  of  rocks.  To  the  loose  end  of 
the  tAvisted  ropes  I  had  a  wooden  hook  attached ;  the 
bridging  was  next  done,  and  so  far  my  work  was  com- 
plete. I  tried  a  mule  with  nothing  on  it,  at  first;  up  it 
went  all  right ;  next  I  tried  one  with  an  aparejo  only, 
with  a  similar  success  ;  then  I  began  to  breathe  and  hojx% 
tried  a  light  load  and  did  it.  Whilst  I  continued  with 
the  men  making  the  trail  along  the  level  ground,  at 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  a  messenger  went  back  to  the 
depot  to  report  that  the  way  was  clear,  and  to   (irder 
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on  a  loaded  train.  Tlioy  came  in  due  time  over  the 
bridges  and  across  the  '  corded  '  swamps  to  the  foot  of 
the  pass,  and  now  for  faihire  or  success.  I  knew  fretting; 
up  a  train  was  a  veiy  different  affair  to  driving"  a  sing'le 
nude  with  a  li<»'ht  load.  I  had  fifty  loads  to  get  over  the 
jiass,  and  I  determined  on  working  five  mules  only  at  a 
time.  You  will  see  as  we  get  up  the  mountain  tluit  to 
have  risked  a  greater  number  would  have  been  fatal  to 
my  plans.  The  bell-mare  I  had  led  by  a  man  whom  T 
could  trust  to  wait  when  needed  and  to  go  on  slowly.  T 
made  each  packer— I  took  four  to  the  five  mules — carry 
a  bag  of  stones,  and  now  we  are  (»fiF. 

As  the  mules  reach  the  platforms  the  bell-mare  is 
halted  ;  here  they  can  rest,  recover  their  wind,  and  fur- 
thermore aftbrd  the  packers  room  to  adjust  the  loads 
and  tighten  the  ropes.  By  slow  degrees  we  get  safely 
along  over  the  bridges  and  past  the  shelving  rocks  and 
ugly  corners.  You  ask  what  I  make  the  packers  carry 
stones  for  'r^  Why,  to  throw  at  the  mules  when  they  at- 
tempt to  stop.  Betwixt  the  platforms  the  men  cannot 
get  near  enough  to  use  a  stick  or  the  all-potent  blind  ; 
hence  stones  are  invaluable  assistants,  and  I  know  from 
experience  that  stones  are  like  policemen,  you  can  never 
fbid  one  when  you  want  it.  As  we  near  our  dangerous 
corner  1  halt  the  nuiles  on  the  platform  nearest  to  it 
below,  then  muffle  the  bell  to  prevent  the  resting  mules 
from  hearing  it,  have  the  mare  led  round  the  corner, 
and  make  two  packers,  one  before  and  one  behind,  bring 
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up  a  mule.  T  stand  by  in  readiness,  slip  the  hook  under 
the  '  riata,'  and  then  let  the  mul<?  run  up  to  tlic  marc, 
which  is  waiting,  so  as  to  allow  the  nnde  to  reach  hei- 
without  any  strain  upon  the  rope.  I  have  to  keep  the 
rojie  clear  of  the  rock  by  a  cross  pole,  then  the  mule 
passes  the  mare  on  the  siding,  is  unbooked  and  is  soon 
ujion  the  level ;  so,  one  by  one,  T  get  the  tirst  hve  safely 
round,  and  with  their  loads  thev  are  on  t\w  summit. 
These  are  now  unpacked  and  turned  to  feed,  whilst  the 
men  and  l)ell-mare  go  down  for  other  live.  In  this  way. 
save  with  one  accident  arisinir  froui  carelessness — a  mule 
rolled  over  at  the  corner  and  was  killed — the  fifty  loads 
were  got  to  the  top,  and  as  many  more  a  fortnight  later. 
I  had  just  as  difficult  a  task  to  bring  all  the  camp  gear 
down  again,  wdiich  T  did  on  the  day  preceding  Christ- 
mas-day, spending  my  Christmas-eve  at  the  foot  of  the 
Diamond-tree  pass.  I  have  related  this  little  bit  of 
trail-engineering  because  I  thought  it  the  best  j)lan  foi* 
supplying  such  practical  hints  as  I  am  desirous  to  im- 
part for  the  benefit  of  younger  wanderers.  We  resume 
our  march,  having  crept,  safely  along  the  narrow  trail. 
A  river  four  hundred  yards  wide  is  ahead  of  us  :  this  we 
shall  have  to  raft,  and  swim  our  mules  across. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


How  t(i  ciMss  nivors — Swim  Miilos — Mako  Rafts,  Cnnoos,  and  a  Biill- 
IJoat — The  wav  t(»  crossa  Ifivt'i- with  voiir  Jlorse,  and  to  Hall  vour 
linn,  and  Anummition,  without  wotting  them  —  Canipiny  —  Un- 


saddling—  End  of  the  March, 


:(      I 


The  best  plan  I  can  think  of  to  explain  how  a  wide 
swift  river  must  be  crossed  is  to  suppose  our  train  to  be 
descending  the  trail,  leading  over  the  rug-ged  blutfs, 
which  shut  in  the  Snake  River  on  either  side.  So  steep 
and  massive  are  the  cliffs  of  basaltic  rock  on  each  side 
of  this  innnense  river  that  <^etting-  at  the  water,  except 
at  lateral  valley  junctions,  or  where  tributary  streams 
enter,  is  an  utter  impossibility ;  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  and  more  will  very  often  have  to  be  travelled 
along-  its  banks  before  one  single  drop  of  water  is  ob- 
tainable, and  it  is  not  statiuf^  more  than  the  truth  to 
say,  that  a  traveller  might  perish  from  thirst  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  and  yet  be  in  sight  of  water  the 
whole  time.  The  Snake  River  is  a  tributary  to  the 
Columbia,  and  where  we  are  going  to  cros^  it  the 
width  is  quite  400  yards.  About  a  mile  above  the 
crossing  the  Pelouse  River  joins  the  Snake,  and  below 
the  junction  the  mingled  waters  dash  on  with  a  terrific 
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velocity.  Four  times  I  have  crossed  this  only  available 
place  oil  the  river  with  a  larjjfe  pack  train — once  with 
150  animals,  so  I  shall  state  exactly  how  I  manured 
the  transport  over  the  river.  I  may  mejition  inciden- 
tally that  a  ferry  brid<>-e,  which  is  worked  on  ji  wire 
rope,  has  been  established  at  this  crossin<,^  and  the 
speculating^  Yankee  who  built  it  char<^es  the  modenite 
sum  of  a  dollar  (4.s.  2d.)  per  head  for  packed  animals  to 
cross  on  it. 

For  a  width  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  there  is  a 
break  in  the  cliffs  of  basalt  on  each  side  of  the  stream, 
with  a  kind  of  shing-ly  beach  reachin<,^  from  their  bases 
to  the  water,  and  a  tribe  of  Red  men — the  Pelouse  In- 
dians— have  their  encan:pment  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  two  streams.  I  ride  on  ahead  of  my  train,  and  bar- 
gain with  the  saviififes  for  so  many  canoes  and  men  to 
work  them.  This  is  always  a  tedious  job,  because  .the 
Redskins  try  hard  to  get  double  the  amount  they  pretty 
well  know  they  deserve.  A  circle  is  formed  ;  the  pipe, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  done,  is  lighted  and 
smoked.  I  say  pipe,  because  one  does  for  all,  and  as  it 
passes  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  each  savage  has  his 
say,  whilst  the  women,  or  squaws,  stand  round  behind 
the  squatting  men,  and  chatter  incomprehensibly.  The 
plan  I  adopt  is  to  show  them  what  I  mean  to  pay,  be  it 
in  goods,  tobacco,  or  what  not,  and  stand  tirndy  by  iny 
offer ;  as  a  rule,  they  seldom  refuse  to  accept  it.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  great  element  in  successful  bargaining  with 
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savages  is  to  exhibit  what  yo\i  intend  to  ^i^ive  them.  Let 
Indians  see  anything  they  desire  or  think  they  can  get, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  labour  too  hard  for  them,  so 
they  can  obtain  it;  but  generally  speaking.  Redskins  hate 
work,  and  would  not  stir  a  single  yard  if  you  only  pro- 
mised a  reward,  and  did  not  show  it  to  them.  The  bar- 
gain concluded,  the  canoes  are  launched,  and  paddled 
d(^wn  to  where  by  this  time  the  mules  are  being  un- 
packed and  unsaddled. 

It  is  always  better  to  swim  the  mules  over  the  stream 
before  the  men,  camp  gear,  and  pack  saddles  are  ferried 
in  canoes.  It  gives  the  animals'  hair  time  to  dry 
before  resaddling ;  for  if  the  aparejos  are  synched  on 
upon  a  wet  back,  sore  places  are  generfiUy  the  result. 
So  we  begin  by  swimming  over  the  animals.  Re- 
member, the  stream  is  four  hundred  yards  wide,  and 
swift  as  a  rapid.  A  packer  halters  the  bell -mare,  takes 
the  bell  in  his  hand,  and  gets  into  one  of  the  canoes, 
which  has  been  paddled  up  stream  as  far  as  the  rocks 
will  permit ;  above  this  the  mules  could  not  get  into  the 
stream.  This,  I  must  again  remind  you,  gives  a  mile 
distance  clear  of  rocks  on  the  opposite  side.  The  other 
canoes  are  stationed  further  down,  and  form  a  line 
across  the  current  of  water.  The  mules  are  driven  by 
the  packers  close  to  the  mare,  and  as  the  canoe  is  pad- 
dled away  from  the  shore,  the  man  IkjMs  on  to  the  halter 
and  tows  her  after  it,  at  the  same  time  rineringr  the  bell 
continuously  with  all  his  might.     The  poor  mules  see 
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their  pet  swimming  away,  and  liear  the  tinkling  of  the 
bell  gradually  growing  fainter  ;  behind  and  around  them 
are  the  packers  waving  their  dreade*!  blinds,  and  every 
noAV  and  again  giving  any  mule  endeavouring  to  escape 
a  taste  of  its  many  thongs.  At  last,  in  sheer  despair, 
in  they  dash,  and  a  curious  sight  it  is  too,  to  watch  a, 
hundred  mules  swimminij  a  wide  stream.  Notliinij:  of 
each  animal  is  visible  excepting  its  long  ears  and  its 
nose,  and  as  they  rapidly  separate,  the  weaker  going 
down  stream,  and  the  stronger  making  a  better  passage, 
a  chorus  is  beard  of  the  most  discordant  snorts  inuigi- 
nable,  ranging  from  the  wheezy  treble  of  the  old,  through 
every  variety  of  sounds,  to  the  sliari>,  ringing,  trumjjet- 
like  snort  of  the  young  and  healthy. 

The  canoes  down  stream  are  now  paddled  at  the  mules 
that  are  swimming  too  much  head  down  stream,  in  or- 
der to  keep  them  towards  the  side  whereon  they  are  to 
land ;  but  as  some  mules  swim  with  ease  and  rapidity, 
others  slower,  and  others,  again,  very  slowly,  why  it  hap- 
pens they  get  ashore  at  all  sorts  of  distances  down  the 
bank.  A  good  mule  will  swim  the  Snake  River,  and  land 
only  a  quarter  of  mile  lower  down  on  the  opposite  side 
to  that  at  which  it  entered  the  stream,  others  a  half 
mile,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  Avill  drift  a  full  mile 
in  crossing  four  hundred  yards  of  swift  running  water. 

The  bell  is  kept  ringing,  and  as  the  mules  land,  the 
mare  is  led  along  the  bank,  so  that  those  which  have 
landed   may    follow    her,   and   those   swimming   make 
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towjirds  the  spot  wlicre  they  liciir  tlie  bell.  It  is  not 
an  unusuiil  thin«^  for  a  mule  to  sink  ;  I  luivu  seen  it 
happen  nuiiiy  times.  After  the  mules  are  over,  the 
aparejos  are  first  crossed  in  the  canoes,  next  the  floods 
and  chattels,  and  lastly  the  packers,  who  tlien  commence 
to  saddle  uji,  pack,  and  start  u<>ain.  To  sum  np,  when  the 
*  wanderer  '  has  to  cross  a  wide,  swift-runnin;^  river,  he 
should  first  carefully  note  the  kind  of  landin<,'-place  the 
mules  will  have  to  encounter  on  reaching  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  river  is  four  hundred  yards  in  width  and 
the  current  swift,  a  mile  of  landing-  ground  clear  from 
all  obstruction  is  re(piisite.  If  you  attempt  crossing 
with  a  shorter  landing-place  the  probabilities  are  that 
you  will  drown  a  niunber  of  your  animals.  You  must 
always  calculate  the  chances  of  eC  2ting  a  landing 
when  swimming  mules,  by  estimating  by  the  wudth  of 
the  stream  and  force  of  the  current  how  far  the 
weaker  mules  and  bad  swimmers  will  probably  be 
drifted  ;  shelving  banks  are  always  dangerous,  and  so  is 
soft  swampy  ground.  These  remarks  aj)ply  to  a  wide 
river,  when  canoes  are  obtainable  from  Indians  ;  but  to 
cross  narrower  streams  when  they  are  not,  with  mules 
or  by  yourself  on  horseback,  is  altogether  a  different 
affair.  If  with  mules,  a  raft  or  a  canoe  must  be  made, 
on  which  to  ferry  over  the  aparejos,  men,  and  loads.  If 
you  are  on  horseback,  you  must  swim  with  your 
horse,  should  the  stream  prove  too  deep  to  ford. 

A  raft   is   the    easiest  thing   imaginable   to   make, 
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always  supj)osiii<r  you  can  Hud  timber  dry  enough  to 
float,  whieh  in  a  timbered  e(nnitry  even  is  not  so  easy 
as  one  would  be  dispose*!  to  imaf^ine.  The  tiiid)er 
sli<>uld  ])e  tried  in  the  wati'r  earefully  before  makiii<^'  it 
into  a  raft.  Ten  by  twehx'  feet  is  a  very  ;^^<K>d  size  for  a 
raft,  and  to  make  it,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  lay  three 
lar<re  Iojlj^s,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  eircumfereiiee,  side 
by  side,  about  ei;;hteen  inches  apart,  then  other  three 
across  these.  The  upper  and  under  loj^s  must  be 
trenailed  firmly  to<rt'ther  where  they  rest  on  each  other, 
a  li^lit  rail  added  on  each  si<le  to  prevent  the  floods 
from  falliufr  off,  and  the  raft  is  ready  to  launch.  Before 
doin<^  this,  if  the  stream  is  at  all  rapid,  it  is  requisite  to 
axe  out  a  couple  of  rou<j;'h  paddles,  and  chop  down  three 
or  four  lio'ht  poles  to  be  put  on  board  the  raft.  A  coil 
of  ro2)e  (the  '  riatas '  tied  toj^-ethei*  answ^er  every 
purpose)  must  also  be  taken  on  the  raft,  one  end  being 
either  held  or  otherwise  made  fast  to  the  place  fro^" 
whence  you  are  to  start. 

These  details  completed,  one  man  ventures  on  the 
raft  after  it  is  placed  in  the  stream,  and  paddles  with  all 
his  strength  for  the  opposite  side  ;  the  rope  of  course 
2)ays  out  as  the  raft  is  forced  across.  If  he  reaches 
the  goal  successfully,  he  makes  fast  the  raft  with  a 
'painter,'  whilst  he  adjusts  the  long  rope,  ab(mt  half 
of  which,  or  encugh  to  reach  from  the  one  side  of  the 
stream  to  the  other,  he  ties  fast  to  the  raft,  the  end  of 
the  other  part  he  also   fastens  to  the  raft,  but  at  its 
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<)p[)oHit(»  <'ii(l.  H<'  now  loaves  tlu»  raft,  ^och  aslunv,  and 
pays  out  his  part  of  tlic  rope,  whilst  those  on  the  side 
from  which  he  came  haul  ilu?  raft  back  witli  their  rope, 
and  load  it.  Then  a  second  man  comes  across,  but  ho 
bein«^^  «^n*eatly  assisted  by  the  first  man  pullin;^'  the  ropo 
does  not  run  any  risk  of  bein*^  washed  (hm'u  stream 
with  th(^  load,  which  he  would  do  if  he  trusted  only  to 
the  paddle  or  pole. 

Another  system  can  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  chance, 
and  that  is  to  stretch  a  •■  butfalo  robe,'  or  raw  hide,  over 
a  wickerwork  frame  made  of  li|^ht  sticks;  this  plan,  which 
will  do  in  case  of  an  emerj^ency,  is  called  a  bull-boat,  so 
named  because  it  is  constructed  from  bullocks'  hides. 
A  one-hide  boat  is  made  by  driving-  willows  about  one 
inch  in  diameter  into  the  ground  in  the  form  of  an  oval ; 
the  loose  ends  are  brou<ifht  over  tied  and  wattled 
to^-ether,  so  as  to  make  a  stronjj^  basket-work  frame. 
Next  bind  a  strong-  stick  round  the  basket  close  to  the 
ground,  and  make  it  fast  by  lashings  to  the  willow  rods  ; 
and  over  all  throw  a  green  hide  or  buftalo  robe,  and 
sew  it  fast  to  the  encircling  hoop.  Now  pull  up  your 
willows,  turn  over  the  frame,  and  you  have  as  sound 
and  perfect  a  coricle  as  ever  was  used  by  ancient  Dane 
or  Briton.  A  two-hide  boat  is  made  somewhat  in  the 
same  way,  only  that  a  long  pole  must  be  first  laid 
down  as  a  keel.  Supposing  you  arrive  at  a  stream 
where  there  is  no  dry  timber  or  other  material  fitting 
for  rafting,  then  a  canoe  must  be  chopped  out.     Two 
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of  onr  axemen  could  nuike  a  eaiioe,  witli  axes  only, 
ill  three  lnuirs,  lar«ife  enou«,'li  to  carry  ten  perno.is ;  tht; 
beHt  iiniher  is  eitlier  eeihir  or  white  pine.  The  p^reat 
art  is  to  shape  the  sides  of  the  canoe  so  that  sh(»  will 
float  evr'iily.  I  have  of'ttui  seen  j^^reen  hands  make  a 
canoe  that,  when  launched,  lay  comidetidy  over  on  one 
side,  and  eaiiti'd  up  either  at  the  bow  or  stern.  Nearly  all 
the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Rockv  Mountains  own 
canoes,  l)ut  the  inland  canoes,  used  on  lakes  and  rivers, 
differ  totally  from  such  as  are  used  by  the  coast  and 
Fraser  River  Indians,  and  each  tribe,  whether  inha- 
biting the  mainhind  coast  or 
Vancouver  Island, has  a  fashion 
of  canoe  p<  culiar  to  itself.  All 
the  coast  Indians  use  'dug- 
outs '  nuide  from  cedar.  I  have 
seen   canoes   at    Fort   Rupert  ckdau  «  anok. 

that  would  carry  thirty  men  easily  in  a  heavy  sea. 

Just  think  of  the  labour  these  savaws  nnist  have 
bestowed  upon  each  canoe,  when  they  had  nothing  but 
rude  stone  tools  to  work  with.  They  expand  the  sides 
by  filling  the  canoe  with  water,  and  plunging  red  hot 
stones  into  it,  then  prising  ojien  the  heated  wood  with 
cross-pieces,  and  keeping  it  so  forced  open  until  it  is 
cold.  The  '  Kallispelleni '  canoes,*  used  by  the  (Jolum- 
bia  River  Kootanie  and  other  inland  Indians,  an;  made 
of  large    sheets   of  bark,  stripped  from  the  spruce  fir 

*   Fide  cut,  page  192. 
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c»r  cvdar  tree  {TliiiJ((  (//'(/(uitt'd).  These  j^ieees  r.re  sown 
t()<»'etlieT  and  sloped  at  both  ends,  to  a  conical  point ; 
the  len^-th  of  the  canoe  is  nsnally  abont  twelve  feet,  and 
the  width  about  seven  between  the  gunwales.  A  fninie- 
work  of  wood  is  neatly  nuide,  over  which  the  bark  is 
stretched  ;  the  seams,  holes,  and  weak  places  are  lastly 
secured  with  a  kind  of  i^-uin.  When  an  Indian  puddles 
in  one  of  these  canoes — which,  by  the  way,  he  can  carry 
on  his  back  with  perfect  ease — he  squats  at  the  ex- 
treme end  ;  his  weig'ht  sinks  the  conical  point,  Avhich 
serves  to  steady  the  canoe,  similar  to  the  way  a  fish 
steadies  itself  with  its  tail ;  the  other  end  is  of  course 
t  --  .--^-==^^-^-^--^3^___  tdted  up  far  above  the  sur- 
t:::  ^.^^^^  T^<€^^fct<:  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  water.  These  frail 
'^*'i,c         -      ■  cratt  are  more  easily  capsi/ed 

^  than  any  other  kind  of  canoe  I 
^  was  ever  in,  but  the  Indians 
^^  contrive  to  convey  heavy  loads 
in  them,  shooting-  rai)ids,  and 
'  poling '  against  streauys,  without  often  coming  to 
grief. 

To  swim  a  siream  with  your  horse  requires  great 
confidence  and  some  knowledge  of  swimming.  Horses 
all  swim  well,  as  a  rule,  so  soon  as  they  get  over  the 
dread  of  losing  their  f(^otliold,  and  are  fairly  afloat.  If 
you  have  no  gun  or  anything  spoilable,  and  you  do  not 
mind  wetting  your  clothes,  then  ride  straight  into  the 
water,  always  taking  the  2>i'ecaution  to  see  that  you  can 
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land  on  the  opposite  side  by  taking  into  calculation  the 
distance  yourself  and  horse  will  probably  be  drifted. 
Seize  a  good  large  lock  of  theinaneliair,andt\vist  it  fh-nily 
round  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand ;  shut  the  hand  close, 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  letting  it  slip ;  free  both  feet  from 
the  stirrups,  lean  well  forward,  and  the  instant  the 
horse  beu'ins  to  Hoat  and  strike   out  with   its    feet,  hi\ 
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your  bod}'  horizontally,  and  kick  l)iick  witli  your  L'gs 
as  you  do  m  swimming  ;  hold  fast  with  the  left  hand  ;  the 
horse  will  tow  you,  and  with  the  riglit  liiiud  you  must 
splash  the  water  at  the  horse's  head  to  keep  him  from 
turning  to  swim  with  the  current.  The  more  von  can 
contrive  to  keep  the  horse's  head  up  stream  the  better 
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it  will  cross  Avitli  von.  On  reacliinc!'  the  side  you  are 
swimming-  for,  as  soon  as  the  horse  t(niclies  its  feet  on 
the  ground  drop  again  into  the  saddle,  and  ride  your 
mustang  out  of  the  water. 

Many  writers  advise  holding-  on  by  a  horse's  tail 
when  swimming  a  river,  and  thus  letting  it  tow  them 
over ;  I  do  not  think  it  nearly  so  good  a  plan  as  the  one 
above;  I  have  tried  both.  When  holding  by  the  tail 
you  lose  all  command  of  your  horse,  it  can  swim  in  any 
direction  it  wishes  ;  you  risk  getting  hit  with  the  hind 
legs,  and  not  unfrequently  you  get  towed  under  water. 
Landing,  too,  is  difficult ;  when  the  horse  scrambles  out 
it  tugs  you  after  it,  or  throws  you  down,  and  the 
chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  your  losing  your 
mustang,  saddle,  and  gear,  altogether.  When  swi'iiming 
above  the  horse  and  holding  by  the  mane,  none  of  these 
risks  are  encountered,  and  you  can  steer  the  animal  as 
you  would  a  boat.  A  river  400  yards  wide  can  be  safely 
crossed  in  this  way,  even  if  the  current  is  moderately 
swift,  provided  the  horse  is  strong-,  in  good  health  and 
condition,  and  that  the  rider  is  an  expert  swimmer  and 
well  up  to  his  work. 

Supposing  you  have  baggage  in  ilie  shape  of 
blankets,  a  gun  and  ammunition,  and  you  dislike  wet- 
ting your  clothes,  you  must  find  a  dry  log  light  enough 
to  float,  or  cut  rushes,  and  make  them  into  two  bundles 
or  sheaves  ;  tie  these  together  in  the  middle,  as  you 
would  two  sheaves  of  straw ;  place  some  light   sticks 
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across    and     tie    them    fast    to    tlie    sheav«^s.      Failiiij; 
sticks   or  rnshos,  yon  must  tie   up  tlie  thinj^rs    in    the 
buffalo  skin — renn^niber  [  told  you  never  to  trav»'I  witli- 
out  one  strapped  to  tlie  back  of  tlie  saddle.      With  raft 
Xo.  1.  the  /07,  you  fasten  all  tlie  thin<,^s  you  hav<'  *>u  tip- 
top of  it,  rolled  up  tij^-litly  in  the  '  buffak  -robe  ;  *  tie  it 
firmly,  and  then  take  the  loii^-  hair  '  eabresto '  I  advis«.Ml 
you    to    use    in    lieu   of  a    bridle,  or  the  lassoo    \vlii<-h 
should  always  be  hanf>'iiii>-    from  your  saddleltow,   and 
attach    it   to    the    loy,  so  that  tliere  is  ikj   fear  of  its 
slipping"  off,  then  make  the  other  end  of  the  cal>rc.sto,  or 
lassoo,   fast  to   the   saddlebow,  and  the  horse  will  tow 
the    lo«»'-raft   as    it    sw^ims    across    with    vou.     Jf    this 
arran<^ement  is  properly   executed    eyerytliin<jf   can  Ije 
ferried,  without  a  chance   of  wettiii*,^   it.     Eaft  No.   'J, 
niah  she((Lux,   I   like  even  better  than  a  log,   if   so  \h; 
rushes    are    obtainable ;    they   float   more    evenly,    and 
there    is    less    chance    of  their    roUiiiiif   over.     T    have 
frequently  seen  Indians  cross  a  river  by  sitting  between 
two    large    rush    sheaves    and    paddling  them   as  th<'y 
^vould  a  canoe.     With  No.   -)  contrivance,  the   liuffalo 
robe,  the  only  precaution  you  can  take  against  wet  is 
firmly  to  secure  the  buffalo  robe  round  the  thing's  you 
are  o-oing  to  tow  over  ;  for  in  all  three  cases  the  towinjr 
system  is  alike  adopted.     Horses  free  from  the  sad<lle 
or    other    incumbrance    can    swim    easilv    a    mile     in 
distance    if    there    is    anything   like   a    swift    current ; 
nevertheless,  some  mustangs  are  immeasurably   better 
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swimmers  than  are  others  of  equal  l)Oiie  ami  stren*>th. 
Timid,  scary  horses  are  always  bad  to  swim  streams 
with.  I  had  a  very  capital  horse,  and  an  admirable 
swimmer,  which  sank  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
Kootanie  River  without  any  assig-nable  reason  ;  I  dare 
say  horses  get  cramp  as  we  do. 

The  three  grand  requisites  we  luive  been  looking  out 
for — grass,  wood,  and  water — are  reached,  a  halt  called, 
the  loads  are  taken  off  and  placed  on  the  riatas,  and 
the  mules  allowed  to  cool  before  unsaddling;  if  you 
expose  their  backs  suddenly  to  the  air  whilst  the  skin  is 
heated,  the  skin  rapidly  gets  covered  with  large  lumps. 
During  this  waiting,  fires  are  lighted,  tents  pitched,  and 
supper  set  agoing. 

The  cardinal  point  to  be  observe<l  in  making  camp 
fires  is  '  never  be  in  a  hurry.*'  The  most  uni)romising 
material,  such  as  the  twigs  and  boughs  of  green  willow 
bushes,  may  be  made  to  burn  even  during  rain  ;  if  the 
traveller  has  been  sufficiently  provident  to  lay  away  a 
small  parcel  of  well-dried  or  resinous  wood  from  a  pre- 
vious camp,  this  is  to  be  carefully  used  in  the  founda- 
tion; upon  it  the  smallest  ends  of  twigs  are  to  be  placed, 
fra  ved  out  at  the  ends  in  order  to  hold  the  flame.  When 
these  are  kindled,  somewhat  larger  twigs  maybe  added, 
but  in  all  cases  proceed  carefully,  bearing  in  mind  that 
•rreen  wood  even  in  its  driest  state  contains  more  than 
half  its  weight  of  water,  and  that  a  very  large  pro- 
l)t)rtit)n  of  the  heating  effect,  of  the  previously  kindled 
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brands,  has  to  he  expeinhnl  in  evaporatincc  off  Avater, 
before  the  fresh  fuel  can  be  i<^niited.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  ahnost  all  cases  a  work  of  laljour  to  fell  trees  for  lires 
as  is  sonietinies  recommended,  as  dead  sticks,  which  can 
<;eiierally  be  collected  with  k>ss  labour,  usually  make  a 
much  better  fuel. 

In  all  cases,  the  traveher  cannot  be  too  stronj4'ly  im- 
pressed, with  the  absolute  necessity  of  always  cx- 
tinguishiuL,'  the  lire  to  the  List  end)ers,  bef  )re  breakin;^- 
up  camp.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  has  led,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  devastation  of  vast  tracts  of  forest- 
country,  which  was  formerlv  land  redolent  with  animal 
life,  into  the  so-called  'barren'  lands,  destitute  of 
almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  which  can  only  l)e 
travelled  through  with  great  suffering  and  privation. 

Bush  and  prairie  tires  are  sometimes  attended  with 
terrible  results  as  atfecting  both  life  and  property.  I 
saw  the  ravaires  a  bush  tire  had  made  alouLT  tlie  Fraser 
river,  and  that  extended  its  devastations  inland,  I  am 
unal)le  to  sav  how  far — which  tire  had  been  liurninn'  for 
nearly  four  vears.  Where  it  had  passed  not  a  sinn'k' 
vestige  of  veu'etatioii  was  to  Ije  seen,  and  the  massi\'e 
])ines,  l)lack  and  cindered,  bore  noina])t  resemblance  to 
a  forest  of  charcoal  trees.  Once  or  twice  during  our 
Commission  work  the  bush  got  on  fire,  whether  by 
accident  or  from  In<lian  malice  it  was  impossible  t<» 
discover.  At  any  rate,  it  rendered  many  of  the  trails 
impassable  for  a  long  time,  and  the  vast  accumulations 
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of  siiKjke  frequently  obstructed  the  iistrononuTs,  when 
takhi}^  observations.  No  one  would  believe,  except  he 
saw  it,  how  terribly  fast  tire  runs  through  a  forest  of 
yrowin<^'  trees  ;  it  seems  to  consume  them  as  thou;j;'li 
they  were  dead  and  dry.  Moss,  dried  leaves  and  t\vi<^'s, 
are  the  active  agents  in  carrying- on  a  brisk  lire.  The  tire 
creeps  along,  fed  by  these  cond)nstibles,  until  it  reaches 
the  stump  of  a  tree  ;  then  leaping  from  bark  to  branch, 
and  branch  to  leaf,  rai)idly  devours  all  but  the  solid 
substance  of  the  tree,  and  even  this  very  often  succumbs 
to  fire's  insatiable  appetite,  and  the  burnt  tree  comes 
crushing  to  the  ground,  like  a  gigantic  rocket  sending 
off'  myriads  of  brilliant  sparks  in  its  downward  course. 
The  only  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  cut  a  road,  or  line  in 
other  words,  betwixt  the  burning  forest  and  the  portion 
you  desire  to  save,  and  to  stamp  out,  or  by  beating  with 
bushes  extinguish,  tlie  fire  running  along  in  the  moss  and 
luiderbrush.  By  adopting  this  plan,  we  succeeded  once 
or  twice  in  checking  the  progress  of  a  bush-fire. 

A  prairie  fire  is  altogether  a  different  affair.  Settlers 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  setting  the  prairies  on  fire 
purposely,  in  order  to  clear  off  and  get  rid  of  the  old  and 
coarse  grass;  by  doing  this  a  young  sweet  herbage  springs 
up  in  its  place,  better  suited  to  grazing  stock.  Indeed,  J 
am  inclined  to  think  vast  tracts  of  forest  have  in  the 
course  of  ages,  been  conv(>rted  into  Avhat  is  now 
prairie,  by  the  Red-men,  who  regularly  burn  the 
grass  from  off  the  prairies ;  in  mof't  cases  to  ensure  a 
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supply  of  youn<]f  f,n'ass  for  the  bison,  and  in  later  years 
for  their  horses;  althou^^-h  they  not  (infrequently  iirc 
the  dry  <;Tass  in  order  to  burn  out  an  enemy. 

Fire  so  kindled  does  not  halt  at  the  edws  of  the 
l)rairie  lan<l,  1)ut  extends  its  rava^-es  into  the'  timber, 
and  in  this  way  gradually  increases  the  size  of  the 
2>rairie.  I  have  invariably  noticed,  when  living-  on  the 
W(3stern  prairies,  that  wherever  a  space  of  ground,  say 
'JOG  acres  or  more,  has  been  fenced  in  for  any  len<4"th  of 
time,  and  carefully  guarded  from  the  effects  of  lire,  that 
it  has  rapidly  assumed  the  character  of  a  forest.  Trees 
and  luiderbrush  soon  gain  a  inastery  over  the  grass 
and  flowers,  which  give  place  in  their  turn  to  a  vege- 
tation, more  adapted  to  thrive  in  danij)  and  shady 
situations.  Fire  is  easily  kept  from  injuring  a  fence, 
by  ploughing  a  space  four  or  five  furrows  in  width 
entirelv  r<mnd  it.  There  are  stringent  laws  in  the 
States  [ind  Territories  relating  to  firing  prairies  ;  it  can 
only  be  done  legally  at  a  given  date,  and  all  settlers,  1 
believe,  are  expected  to  *•  fire  '  at  the  same  time,  in 
order  to  insure  the  removal  of  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs, 
that  might  otherwise  be  '  roasted  whole.' 

Grand  as  a  bush  fire  is,  I  think  a  blazing  prairie 
exceeds  it  in  numiiificence.  the  dense  columns  ol' 
wreathy  smoke,  as  they  curl  up  resendjle  mighty  waves 
rolling  on,  to  hurl  themselves  against  some  storm- lashe<l 
coast,  whilst  just  ahead  of  them,  a  red  line  of  flame  ex- 
tends right  and  left  as  far  as  eye  can  pierce  the  distance. 
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As  you  watch  the  pvop^ress  of  the  fire  (the  rate  a  fire 
travels  varies  in  accordance  with  tlie  force  of  the  wind 
and  len<^th  and  dryth  of  the  g'rass).  A  sullen  kind 
of  roar  seems  to  come  from  everywhere,  havin;^  for 
a  refrain  a  continuous  sharp  cracklini^-,  made  by  the 
tongues  of  flame  in  their  furious  onward  course,  lickiny 
up  the  loose  inflammable  materials.  Every  livin;jf  thinf^ 
dashes  on  heedless  of  direction  before  a  prai-*  ie  fire.  The 
lamb  mi<T^hfc  run  side  by  side  with  the  hunf;riest  wolf 
without  any  risk  ;  all  enmity  seems  for  the  time  to  be 
laid  aside,  the  one  grand  absorbing  instinct  self-pre- 
servation obliterating'  all  others. 

Is  it  to  be  w^ondered  at  that  emigrants,  and  even 
bands  of  savages,  have  been  from  time  to  time  burnt  to 
cinders  in  these  fires '?  What  chance  would  there  be  if 
one  was  enveloped  in  burning  grass  or  reeds  seven  feet 
high?  No  man  on  foot,  and  if  the  wind  is  hard  not  even 
on  horseback,  can  travel  so  rapidly  as  the  flames  per- 
suing him.  What  can  be  done?  Why,  only  one  thing 
that  I  know  of,  and  that  is  to  Are  the  grass  hefore  yoii^ 
and  as  it  burns  walk  close  after  it ;  if  you  have  sufficient 
time  and  presence  of  mind,  by  this  expedient  you  may 
be  far  enough  away  to  avoid  any  serious  harm  from  the 
fire  coming  on  upon  you.  I  once  had  a  hard  ride  to 
escape  being  burnt  in  a  prairie  fire,  and  only  escaped 
by  plunging  horse  and  all  down  over  a  steep  bank  into 
a  river.  The  fire  Avas  close  at  my  heels,  and  rushing  on 
quite  as  fast  as  my  poor  terrified  horse  could  carry  me. 
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1  fV'lt  the  pilhiiit  nuistiin^"  was  ^^'ttiiiiif  winded,  iiiid  I 
♦wpected  every  moment  that  it  would  tall  headloii<4-  witli 
me.  My  life  lmn|4-,  so  to  say,  upon  a  mer  •  ehanee ;  I 
knew  not,  eared  not,  wliat  was  before  me,  neither  did  T 
feel  at  all  friu'litened  when  the  horse,  without  even  halt- 
ino-  in  its  o-allop,  dashed  over  a  hank,  aud  we  toL;'ether 
plunged  into  the  stream.  The  horrible  dread  of  being- 
burnt  overcame  every  other  feeling  of  fear;  in  no  other 
case  conld  I  have  forced  the  horse,  bv  anv  anuumt  of 
punishment,  to  jump  from  the  top  of  such  a  high  bank 
into  a  deep  river.  In  this  case  its  instincts  told  it  that 
this  one  chance  of  escape  alone  remained. 

At  night  these  fires  are  more  terrible  than  during  the 
day  ;  the  whole  horizon  looks  to  be  one  sheet  of  tiame. 

The  best  material  I  have  ever  met  with  for  kind- 
ling a  fire,  is  known  to  the  fur-traders  in  north-west 
America  as  ij-um-stick  ;  nearlv  everv  Indian  tribe  em- 
ploys  it.  When  hunting  or  scouting,  they  carry  small 
bundles  of  gum-stick  with  them,  which,  as  its  nam*.'  in 
some  degree  exi>lains,  is  pinewood  densely  impregnated 
with  a  highly  infiamnuible  substance,  that  burns  Avitli  a 
bright  clear  flame;  and  when  a  piece  of  gum-stick  is 
liii'hted  it  forms  an  admirable  torch.  AVhv,  in  a  London 
fog,  gum-stick  would  be  worth  its  weight  in  silver.  You 
may  whisk  and  Avhirl  about  }  our  torch  to  your  heart's 
content,  and  never  risk  putting  it  out ;  I  once  accom- 
])anied  a  paity  of  Red  Indians  in  search  of  some  missiiig 
persons ;  the  night  was  intensely  dark,  but  each  one  of 
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the  Iiidiiins,  carriiMl  ji  buudlc  of  llaiHiii;^-  <^-inii-sti<'K' 
affixed  to  tlic  t'ii<l  of"  a  [)oli'.  Tin.'  li^lit  so  obtaint'd  was 
siluiost  as  bri^'lit  as  tlie  inai^iiosiuiii  li^lit,  and  rendered 
tlie  minutest  objects  perfectly  conspicuous. 

Gum-stick  is  obtained  from  dead,  not  decayed,  pine- 
trees;  it  is  a  most  singular  lookini^'  nniterial  in  ai>pear- 
ance,  not  ludike  a  i)iece  (»f  deal  that  has  been  soakiny 
for  a  lonj^'  time  in  oil ;  it  is  immensely  heavy,  and  (piite 
translucent  at  the  edL>es. 

1  have  often  been  tempted  to  think,  when  examininj^-  a 
piece  of  gum-stick,  the  wood  itself  has  been  transmuted 
into  a  kind  of  paraffin  ;  Derhaps  what  has  become  j^um- 
stick,  woidd  have  gTOwn  into  a  branch,  if  nature  had 
carried  out  her  original  desi;^n.  The  sap  destined  to  form 
buds,  leaves,  and  seeds,  has  been  hindered  at  this  spot  in 
its  uj^ward  or  downward  course,  concentrated,  changed 
into  an  inflammable  compound,  and  by  some  process 
impossible  to  explain,  pressed  into  the  woody  fibre,  to 
becomt!  in  the  end  j^-um-stick. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  a  scarce  material,  if  you  know 
where  and  how  to  find  it ;  a  practised  hand  learns,  by  a 
kind  "'+'  instinct,  how 
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g'um-stick,  althouo-h  to  ex^jlain  the  way  to  do  it  is  an 
impossibilit}-.  Indians  are  i)articidarly  skilful  in  dis- 
covering it,  and  during  the  winters  we  passed  at  Fort 
Oolville,  they  used  to  bring  bundles  of  gum-stick  daily, 
to  trade  for  tobacco  or  anything  else  they  required. 
A  feAv  shavings  sliced  off  with  your  knife,  and  lighted, 
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will  kindle  :i  tire  even  during-  prltiiii^-  rain,  t<»  sav 
notliin;;-  nf  its  potency  and  power  to  yive  new  life  to  u 
dvini"'  tianH'. 

Another  kin<l  of  resinous  material  exudes  \'nm\  the 
pine-trees  in  <^reat  (juantities,  more  especially  it'the  hark 
has  been  partly  removed,  or  a  chop  has  been  made  on  the 
trunk.  It  is  yellowish-white  in  colour,  its  consistence 
is  that  of  thick  ^'um,  its  smell  decidedly  turpeutiny  as 
it  exudes,  runs  (h)Wii  the  tree,  and  hardens  into  lar;4;e 
drops.  An  inexperienced  hand  on  tindinj^  that  it  lights 
very  readily,  and  blazes  up  liki'  naphtha,  would  be  dis- 
2)osed  to  employ  it  for  tire-lii^'htinj^- ;  he  would  soon, 
however,  tlisc(jver  that  as  the  resin  Hanied  away  it  at 
the  same  time  densely  coated  the  surfaci'  of  the  wo(»d 
with  a  coating'  of  lamp-black,  or  some  other  auala<^'ous 
form  <»f  carbon  ;  and  Avheii  pinewood  is  thus  coated  one 
mij^'ht  as  well  try  to  burn  j^-ranite :  hence  this  resin- 
coated  timber  is  utterlv  useless  for  hrewood  :  not  onlv 
does  it  render  itself  incombustible,  but  has  a  like  effect 
upon  all  the  sticks  in  the  iire,  and  is  nearly  as  effectual 
ill  extinyuishiny  your  lire,  as  would  be  the  famed  '  Teiv- 
tiiictuer.' 

I  frequently  used  to  amuse  myself  l)y  setliny  lire  to 
the  resin  eiicrustiii*^-  the  side  of  a  pine-tree.  There  was 
not  the  sliu'htest  risk  of  kindlinj'"  the  tree  itself;  the 
material  blazed  up  furiously  for  a  short  time,  coated 
the  tree  with  its  sooty  deposit,  and  then  went  suddenly 
out  ;  the  flame  would  not  even  char  the  bark. 
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If  vou   wiiiit    a    liro,    iiuvlt    collect  chips  or    timber 
coated  Avith  resin. 

Now  to  uiisiMldle :  one  packer  stands  where  the 
aparejos  are  to  Im;  i>la,(*ed,  Avhilst  the  other  packers 
catch  th(;  mules  by  the  halters,  loose  the  synch,  and 
lead  them  up  to  him.  lie  now  takes  (»tt'  the  a[)arej() 
and  places  it  on  the  ^n-ound,  next  the  cloths  on  the  top 
of  it,  and  lastly,  the  coronii  (m  the  top  of  all.  Then  he 
<'xamines  the  back,  and  if  he  finds  it  all  ri^j^ht  he  jerks 
oif  the  halter  and  lets  the  mule  ^^o;  if  not,  he  in- 
V(^sti<^Mtes  the  a[)areJo  and  tries  to  remedy  the  evil  at 
once.  It  is  the  duty  of  another  packer  to  clean  and 
thoronnrhly  o^rease  all  the  cruppers,  coil  up  the  sliuLf 
ropes  and  carefully  cover  the  aparejos  (placed,  re- 
member, in  a  semicircle),  with  the  canvas  covers.  The 
herders  drive  the  band  away,  make  fast  the  bell-mare 
and  return  to  enjoy  their  suppers,  their  pipes,  and  the 
sleep  needed  to  recrr.it  them  for  the  coming-  day.  Let  us 
bid  them  '  Good  Ni^ht !  '  our  inarch  is  at  an  end.  T  have 
some  hints  to  <;ive  about  bnildin<.:v  lou  houses,  breakiuLi* 
horses,  and  collecting*  specinien.^  ^>i  Natural  History, 
and  then  I  shall  have  fulfilled  i)>y  mission;  how  Avell  I 
must  leave  other  Avanderers  to  decide. 
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r;|-.(tM-n  s'nlt'  |>IinMM,  lltCIM*  M^llill  \V<'  liinl  IU'llllv  rvery 
liulinn  lril<<*  ixisscss  >^  ils  liiintlsi  of  wild  Imrscs.  'I'<i 
lussoo.  siuMIt'.  liii(l!<>,  iiMtl  nioiml  ii  |H'ilrrllv  wild  niMS' 
i'.ww;  i^  Im  no  nit'iins  mii  rsisv  I^mI  I'nr  ii  |hmm<»ii  Io 
l^iMlonw  who  is  1  lion)\i'.;hl\  n|»  1<>  iIm  \  i<'i(  mm  IricKs,  win* 
i'^  :i(  llu>  Mjimo  liiiip  Mil  iici't»m|tlislM'd  Iiors(>inini,  mid 
\\l>«>  has  ajViiiii  and  aivaiii  hcsl  ridden  wild  Inirscs.  Thru 
what  (hai><"(»  would  a  novice  sland  who  did  not  rvon 
Know  how  lo  throw  a  'hissoo?'  or,  sn|>|tosinLr  him 
snlhriontlv  <*\|ttM(  io  calth  a  wihl  nuK-dan^',  wi'm*  wiim 
i'^'norant  as  io  iho  im'ojxm'  wav  io  sadtllo  il  or  lo  pd 
U|>on  its  i>a<dv  atid  sit  tluMo  when  it  was  sa<ldlod.  I 
havo  a  tow  words  io  sa\,  in  th(>  lirsi  |da<'i«,  concornin'X 
tins  instrnmont.  wt^apon.  \"o)>(\  .>r  hv  wlnHovor  natnc  wo 
niav  ho  «lis|»os('d  io  dosi;:;nai  .\\o  Iass(Mt,  nol  wiihsian«l- 
'\\\\X  it  has  ho»Mi  so  tVo(pHM){lv  d«>si'rihod  hv  ahuosl  all 
writiM's  on  sportinL^*  in  ilu>  tarWost.  In  iho  lirsi  |>lao<', 
tlu^so  writors  novor  to;l  you  how  io  inaKo  a  lassoo;  ai. 
anv  ralo.  1  liav»^  ntwcr  sinnd»l(Ml  upon  {itiv  work  coii- 
tainini;  snoh  instnu'ti*»ns.  This  I  consider  ol'  the  I'.rsl. 
nn]>ortani'i\  All  |hm-S(Mis.  in  niv  hnnd)le  opinion,  onj^hi 
to  be  ahlo.  that  is.  it'  tlu^v  clux^se  io  he  wanderers,  io 
niako  tor  thtMnsclv«'s  (W(M-vihinLi-  th(>v  n(M>d,  excejdin^^ 
snoh  artielos  as  nN]uiro  tor  their  production  niaidiinery 
nnd  skillod  labour. 

A  lassoo  is  niado  tVi>ni  raw  liide  ;  (ho  liide  of  a. 
doiuoiitioiitod  bull  v>r  cinv  furnishes  tho  host  mnterial 
t^by  doniostioated  I  inoan  aninuils  really  wild,  which  are 
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IK  VitI  lu'lt'HM  (IrMCrmIc*!  IVoill  ll  «I<  •nirsl  iciilfd  slocK^;  !i 
rt>«l  lillll»H'l(  M  llidr  '\H  rttiiMidrlcd  |i(r('fril  lih-  In  «'llli(r  ii 
MllfK,  wliilr,  oV  M|Mi||ri|  ori",  I  )llil  IKil  ijhlc  f,(>  ^'ivc  II 
Ifiisinli  JMr  i|,  ;  si  ill  I  liiM'l  r(»;i\  ilircd  ii  |<'d  I»(|||(»(  |< 'h  Iiid<' 
lilllKrM  !i  iMii^rlirr  iilid  slro<i;!;rr  Iiihmoo  IJiiili  docH  !i  hide 
»»r  iiiiv  •'liicr  colniir.  ir  iirillirr  ii  wild  imr  u  liiiiM- 
ImllnrK's  liidr  is  |»r« •ciirii Mr,  IImii  IhiIViiIm,  d<<r,  or  Ikiikp 
liid""  iniiwl  Im'  siiltsi  il  iilcd  in  its  Mlciid.  'I'lic  liide  dec- 
lined l<>  Miiike  ;i  liiwsoft,  hI  ri|»|»ed  IVoiii  mII'  I  lie  ;i  niiiKil  '';iiid 
^Teiil.  ejire  iiiiisl  he  exereised  in  sl<iiinin<.f,  lliiil  nol  n 
sillj^'-lc  I'jllse  cill  Ite  niilde,  ho  jiM  lo  wenken  Hie  lihrej,  \h 
l(>  he  Honked  in  a.  river  or  ji  |»o<i|,  in  (»rdei-  lo  remove 
Ihe  hair;  llieii  nljiked  oiil  ii|ioii  a  level  pieee  of  ^noiirid 
mid  well  nlrelched,  diiriiiL;'  whieh  o|»erjilion  il  miisl  he 
eoiiHliiiil  Iv  welled;  I  wo  dnyH  will  he  loni^"  enoiif^'h  lo 
keep  il  |)ee;'_j-ed  oiil.  N(»W  yoli  niiisl  delertiiine  vvhe- 
llier  v<ai  iire  eoj|,M-  |o  niake  ;i  l/irn'.  oi-  u  Jour  nlrand 
lass(M»;  il  will  re(|iiir('  I  wo  liir^e  hidoM  lo  uiiike  ;i  Ihree 
slraial,  and  Ihree  hirj^'e  hideH,  oi-  four  Hiiiall  (»ries,  lo 
inaki'  a.  loiir  Hlriinder.  I»eiir  in  iniiul  }"iir  ohj<'ct,  in 
lo  iiiiiiiuraclMre  a  rope  Ihii-ly  feel,  lon|^%  wilhoiil  ;j  knot 
«M*  a  join,  l'r<)ni  Iwo  or  llnee  liides.  A  nioincrit'H  con- 
sid<'ralioii  will  make  il  |>l;iin  to  any  person  th;jt 
there  can  he  hiit,  on:  way  of  ohtiiinin^'  a  strij*  wdiieli 
.shall  imsiHiirc  tliirty  ffrt  in  leni/th,  and  that  the  onlv 
wa)  is  to  l)(';^''iii  at  tlii!  (?(!<,'<;  of  tlie  hi<le,  and  lo  cut 
rouiul  and  round  until  the  cciitro  in  reached,  in  t}ie 
same   manner  us  slioemak«_'rs  cut  a   boot-lace  from   a 
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snuiU  circular  piece  of  leather,  as  Dido  did  when  she 
claimed  the  land  whereon  to  build  (^.^irthdf^e,  and  the 
Mansfeldt  of  old,  by  a  similar  trick,  got  both  estate 
and  name  from  the  Emperor.  The  width  oi  the  strip 
should  not  exceed  half  aii  inch.  If  the  h.'de  is  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  furnish  a  strip  sixty  feet  lo^f^,  cut  it  in 
two,  and  procure  the  third  str'p  frcan  another  hide ;  if 
short  of  that  len<^th,  cut  two  more  strips  from  other 
hides,  and  make  your  lassoo  as  long-  as  the  pieces  will 
admit  of.  Each  strip  must  be  well  Avetted  and  wound 
round  a  small  stick. 

The  next  process  is  plaiting,  winch  requires  ca^*e  and 
patience.  A  uniform  circumference  and  exactitude  in 
the  tightness  of  the  twist  are  absolutely  essential  to 
insure  a  grod  lassoo;  neglect  of  due  caution  begets 
unequal  flexibility,  a  fault  fatal  to  accuracy  when 
throwing  it.  The  three  strii>s  should  be  fastened  to  a 
tree,  and  as  the  twister  procx'ds  with  his  work,  the 
strips  and  platted  portion  must  be  kept  wet ;  this  is 
best  done  by  lilling  the  mouth  with  water,  and  then 
squirting  it  slowly  over  the  work  ami  materials.  The 
lassoo  must  be  thoroughly  stretched  after  completion, 
and  then  well  greased.  One  end  may  be  ornamentally 
finished  off  with  a  hair  tassel ;  in  the  other  end  a  loop 
must  be  woven  by  twisting  together  the  three  strips, 
and    then   finally  covered  with  a  piece  of  hide   sewn 


tightly  round  it  with  tendon.     This  will  be  perhaps  the 
best   place   to  advise  wanderers   to  procure  the  back 
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tendon  of  a  wapiti,  or  moose  deer,  to  dry  it,  and  then 
divide  it  into  threads  fine  or  thick,  as  required.  Tt  is 
stron<j;-er  than  any  twisted  fabric,  and  is  easily  pro- 
curable, and  as  easily  carried.  For  sewin^j  leather  or 
raw  hides  it  will  be  found  invaluable. 

To  make  a  '  cabrass,'  or  cabresto,  as  a  hair  rop*.»  or 
lassoo  is  styled,  the  hair  nmst  be  first  rspun  into  a  yam. 
This  is  e:  .-illy  done  by  trenailing  two  sticks  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  cuttin<^  a  hole  through  the  centre,  and 
passing  a  round  stick  made  smooth  into  it ;  a  peg 
driven  through  the  end  will  prevent  the  cross  from 
slipping  off.  This  long  stick  must  be  driven  into  a 
hole  bored  in  a  tree,  or  in  the  absence  of  an  auirer 
wedged  betwixt  heavy  rocks  or  logs.  A  tuft  of  hair 
sufficient  to  form  the  yarn  to  be  spun  must  ]>e  fa  demA 
to  the  cross  and  brought  through  a  notch  in  <uie  of  the 
arms  ;  then,  after  making  a  few  turns  of  the  cross  with 
the  liand,  keep  it  twisting  round  and  round  Ijy  swinifiii*;^ 
the  ri;ii,  add  ht»ir  as  it  spins,  walk  backwards  until 
tho  rtr ;;ig  becomes  too  long  to  turn  the  cross,  then 
wi'^''  v'».e  spun  hair  round  tlie  arms  and  commence  de 
novo.  L  Aou  w}jnt  a  practical  lesson,  watch  a  vope- 
maker  at  work  in  a  ropewalk. 

The  same  primitive  ma;*liine  will  be  found  equally  use- 
ful for  spinning  several  yiu^ls  into  a  rope.  Riatas  made 
T"Hh  strips  of  raw  hide  can  be  easily  twisted  with  a  like 
0  r.h'iv'ince  if  constructed  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
To  acquire  a  si^fiiciency  of  skill  to  throw  a  lassoo  with 
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force  and  accuracy  needs  a  long^  and  tedious  schooling"; 
skilled  performers  with  the  lassoo  conmience  to  use  it 
during  childhood,  and  every  day  and  all  day  long  the 
boys  practise  throwing  it.  Hence,  wanderers,  you 
must  be  content  to  spend  several  hours  every  day,  on 
foot,  throwing  at  a  stake  to  begin  with.  Next  prac- 
tise lassooing  a  quiet  mustang.  Now  you  may  venture 
to  try  it  on  horseback,  but  if  you  can  succeed  in 
gaining  an  amount  -f  proficiency  equal  to  '  lassooing ' 
a  mustang  round  its  ..  in  a  "^  corral,'  or  a  bullock 
over  its  horns,  it  will  be  quite  as  much  as  you  will  be 
able  to  do.  If  you  for  one  moment  imagine  that  by 
any  moderate  amount  of  i3ractice  you  will  be  able  to 
throw  a  lassoo  round  an  animal's  legs,  whilst  going  at 
a  raking  gallop,  or  rope  a  bullock  or  a  mustang  on  the 
open  prairie,  permit  me  to  say  yf»u  will  be  terribly 
mistaken.  X  can  tell  you  the  right  way  to  lassoo, 
saddle,  bridle,  and  mount  a  wild  mustang;  but  to  in- 
sure your  doing  it  is  quite  another  question. 

I  have  already  told  you  the  length  of  a  lassoo  is 
ordinarily  thirty  feet,  and  it  must  be  kept  flexible  by 
continual  greasing.  One  end  of  the  lassoo  is  fastened 
to  a  ring  provided  for  the  purpose,  or  to  the  horn  of 
the  saddle ;  the  other  end,  which  forms  a  running 
noose,  is,  together  with  the  remainder  of  the  lassoo, 
colled  carefully  and  held  in  the  right  hand.  Thus 
equipped,  I  ride  in  pursuit  of  a  band  of  mustangs. 
Having  espied  the  animals  I  seek  browsing  peacefully 
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beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  or  on  the  •jfrassy 
prairie,  I  craftily  manoeuvre  to  get  to  windward  of  them  ; 
neglect  this  2)recaution  and  their  keen  sense  of  smell 
will  betray  your  approach,  and  then  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  to  Avish  the  band  of  horses  good-bye  for 
that  day.  Slowly,  and  by  riding  in  an  angular  course, 
I  get  as  near  to  them  as  possible.  As  soon  as  I  find 
myself  within  about  forty  feet  of  the  herd  I  dash  my 
spurs  sharply  into  the  horse,  whirl  the  lassoo  three  or 
four  times  round  my  head  to  steady  my  aim  and  to  keep 
the  circle  of  coils  clear,  then  I  fling  it  over  the  head  {ind 
round  the  neck  of  the  animal  I  have  selected,  turn  my 
own  horse  sharply  round,  sit  tirmly,  press  home  the 
spurs,  and  gallop  on,  dragging  my  prisoner  after  me. 
The  powerful  pressure  of  the  noose  upon  the  vindpipe 
prevents  the  frightened  mustang  from  offering  any 
lengthened  resistance ;  it  soon  either  falls  or  throws 
itself  upon  the  ground,  breathless,  motionless,  and  to 
all  appearance  nearly  lifeless.  When  the  horse  is 
down  I  dismount  and  carefully  gather  my  way  along 
the  lassoo  until  I  can  get  close  to  the  terrified  beast,  then 
I  slip  the  blind  over  its  eyes,  slack  the  noose,  and  quietly 
await  its  recovery.  I  am  going  to  mount  it  at  once, 
so  I  take  the  saddle  and  *  cabresto '  from  off  my  tame 
mustang,  hobble  its  fore-legs  firmly,  and  turn  it  loose 
to  feed.  By  this  time  my  captive  has  recovered  its 
breath,  a  sharp  slap  on  the  haunches  induces  it  to 
scramble   upon   its   legs,  but  the  blind   prevents   any 
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attempt  to  escape.  Now,  by  a  little  patience  and 
manoeuvring  the  double  half-hitch'^  already  described  is 
slipped  on  to  the  under  jaw  beneath  the  tongue,  and 
the  ends  of  the  '  cabresto  '  tied  for  reins.  I  next  softly 
put  on  the  sweat-cloth,  then  the  blankets,  and  lastly 
the  saddle,  (be  at  all  times  careful  to  cross  the  stirrups 
and  '  synch  '  over  the  seat  of  the  saddle,  and  lifting  the 
saddle  well  above  the  back  let  it  drop  gently  upon  the 
animal).  This  done,  I  give  the  saddle  a  good  slap, 
and  hold  on  tight  to  the  lassoo;  this  sometimes  be- 
gets a  vicious  plunge  or  two,  but  as  a  rule  the  horse 
stands  shaking  and  sulky.  I  have  to  be  wary  in  getting 
the  '  synch  '  under  the  belly,  or  I  may  get  a  '  cow  kick,' 
in  other  words,  a  blow  from  the  hind  leg  in  a  direction 
forwards.  I  have  managed  it  safely,  the  leather  strap 
is  passed  through  and  through  the  ring,  and,  placing 
my  foot  firmly  upon  th  ^  lassoo  I  haul  up  the  synch  as 
tight  as  I  possibly  can,  and  make  it  fast.  '  Synching ' 
is  always  a  risky  performance,  because  the  wild  animal 
usually  lashes  out  its  hind  legs,  plunges,  and  not  un- 
frequently  throws  itself  heavily  upon  the  turf,  but  so 
long  as  the  blind  is  on  it  never  attempts  to  get  away. 
This  paroxysm  of  rage  over,  I  jjlace  my  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  give  the  horse  at  the  same  time  a  slap  on  the 
haunch,  and  rest  my  weight  for  a  minute  or  two  in  the 
stirrup.  If  the  horse  is  moderately  quiet,  I  next  rest 
my  stomach  on  the  saddle,  jerk  about  and  smack  its 

•  Vid'  pag'e  95. 
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sides  with  my  open  hand  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
verj  bad  tempered  and  vicious  horse,  I  still  keep  on 
until  it  permits  me  to  rest  on  the  saddle.  Now  I  slowly 
and  cautiously  get  my  leg  over  the  saddle,  settle  myself 
firmly  in  my  seat,  place  my  toes  in  the  stirrups,  coil  up 
my  lassoo  in  my  left  hand,  lean  forward  and  jerk  off  the 
blind,  and  the  battle  begins  in  earnest. 

It  would  be  only  wasting  time  to  describe  the  pranks 
a  wild  mustang  resorts  to  in  order  to  unseat  its  rider ; 
the  worst  thing,  however,  is  buck-jumping,  which  it 
does  with  such  vicious  violence  as  to  require  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  rider  to  avoid  being  shot  out  of  the 
saddle  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar.  I  sit  tight,  yell  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  spur  with  all  my  might,  and  try 
by  all  and  every  means  to  induce  th-^  mustang  to  start 
at  a  gallop.  If  he  does  this  he  is  mine,  and  I  am  his 
master  for  ever;  if  he  lies  down,  rolls  or  gets  me  off  by 
any  other  means,  I  turn  him  away  and  look  for  jinother. 
A  wild  horse  never  forgets  it  if  successful  in  throwing 
its  rider  at  the  first  mounting.  After  the  first  gallop 
there  is  not  much  further  trouble  needed.  If  the 
mustang  tiirns  out  sound  and  strong,  I  brand  it,  and  a 
few  more  lessons  suffice  to  convert  it  into  what  is 
known  in  hunter  parlance  as  a  tame  or  gentled  horse. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  a  dread  of  the  lassoo  is  alwavs 
retained  by  a  horse  that  has  been  '  choked  down,' 
saddled  and  broken  on  the  prairie.  The  mere  act  of 
putting  it  round  the  neck  ensures  instant  obedience.     I 
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have  seen  liorses  shake  with  terror  when  a  lassoo  was 
laid  across  their  shoulders.     Of  course,  this  system  of 
breakinj^'  applies  with  equal  force  to  horses  taken  from 
out  of  a  '  corral,'  as  it  does  to  those  lassooed  on  the 
prairie.     The  lassoo  is  used  for  catching  wild  cattle, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  for  nnistangs  or  mules, 
only  that  bullocks  are  usually  '  ro2)ed '  round  the  horns. 
It  may  prove  of  interest  to  mention  incidentally,  as  a 
caution  to  the  novice,  an  adventure  wliicli  befel  myself 
and  a  Mexican  while  lassooino-  wild  cattle.     We  came 
suddenly  upon  a  wild   Spanish  bullock  grazing-   some 
distance  away  from  the  herd.     Perceiving  our  ax)proach, 
it  dashed  off  with  all  speed  for  the  timber.     A  rather 
exciting  race  ensued,  but  the  Mexican  being  the  lighter 
weight,  and  having  a  better  start,  was  the  first  to  head 
the   bullock.     He  sent  his  lassoo  over  its  horns,  and 
attempted    to    wheel    his    horse    round    in    order    to 
tighten  the  noose,  but   quicker'  than  either  he  or  his 
horse  could  move  away  the  maddened  beast  charged 
full  tilt,  caught  the  poor  horse  broadside  on,  and  sent 
its  long  taper  horn  to  the  root  into  its  side.     The  horse 
dropped  dead,  and  the  Mexican  rolled  over  and  lay  by 
its  side.     The  bullock,  finding  itself  fast  to  the  saddle 
of  the  dead  horse,  charged  in  upon  the  man,  and  would 
have  served  him  the  same  as  it  had  the  horse    if  an 
ounce  of  lead  had  not  thwarted  its  savage  intentions.     I 
merely  relate  this  affair  to  show  that  lassooing  is  often 
a  dangerous  pastime. 
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As  I  luive  previously  said,  those  who  have  never  seen 
a  lassoo  used  by  a  thoroug-hly  skilled  hand  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  accuracy  with  which  they  learn  to  throw 
it ;  indeed,  on  the  lar;vo  cattle  runs  in  Texas  and  South 
America  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  herders 
to  manage  either  tlie  bullocks  or  horses,  unless  they 
were  most  expert  performers  with  the  lassoo.  To  wit- 
ness  lassooino-  in  i)erfection,  and  the  systems  adopted  for 
drivino^,  corralino-,  aiid  brandinc,^  where  cattle  run  wild 
over  large  disti-icts  of  country,  the  best  plan  is  to  visit 
a  'rodeo,'  which  takes  place  sometimes  every  year,  at 
others  longer  intervals  elapse  betwixt  the  drives  or 
rodeos.  At  these  affairs  all  the  stockowners  from  far  and 
near  assemble  at  a  given  place,  where  a  large  enclosure 
or  corral  is  built,  and  into  it  all  the  cattle  which  ca,n  be 
collected  are  driven,  to  be  owned  and  branded.  These 
drives  are  always  most  festive  meetings,  but  perhaps  it 
will  be  the  more  interesting  if  I  relate  my  own  ex- 
periences of  a  rodeo  than  to  simply  say  what  it  is. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  I  was  induced  to 
make  one  at  rodeo.  I  need  not  go  into  a  tedious  des- 
cription of  locality ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  my  three 
companions  were  old  stock-men,  who  now  and  then  took 
a  turn  at  gold  washing  or  trapping,  more  by  way  of  a 
change  than  for  love  of  gain.  We  met  by  accident  at  a 
small  frontier  town,  I  was  seized  upon  immediately,  and 
nolens  volens,  hustled  into  a  bar-room. 
.     'Now  Cap,'  said  Mose  (one  of  the  three), '  it  aint  no 
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manner  of  use  for  you  to  try  back  tracks,  we  ar'  just  all 
gwine  to  the  roda,  anel  tliat's  your  hand,  bet  your  pants, 
so  we'll  fire-up.  I  feels  a  khider  hot,  like  a  cinder  as 
wants  quinchin.' 

We  did  several  drinks,  which,  together  with  my 
friend's  persuasions,  overcame  all  niy  objections,  and 
aiTangements  were  finally  made  that  wo  should  depart 
early  on  the  following  morning  for  the  general  trysting 
place. 

We  started  at  sun  up,  our  destination  the  '  rodeo ' 
corral,  about  twenty-four  miles  distant.      A  pleasant 
breeze  blew  over  the  hazy  j^lain,  just  sufficient  to  rustle 
the  oak  leaves  as  we  swept  past  the  trees  at  a  rattling 
gallop.     Leaving  the  j)lain,  the  trail  led  througli  groves 
of  oaks,  then  up  a  winding  '  canon,'  and  across  several 
deep  ravines,  to  strike  off  at  last  upon  a  faint  path  lead- 
ing towards  the  hills,  following  which  for  some  distance, 
we  ascend  a  steep  ridge,  and  pause  to  look  down  into  a 
grassy  valley,  through  which  winds  a  river.     On  either 
side  of  it  level  plains  stretch  away  as  far  as  eye  can  scan 
the  distance,  and  immediately  below  us  tents  are  visible 
dotted  irregularly  about.      Mose  puts  an  end  to  my 
reverie  by  saying,  '  We've  made  the  ranch,  boys,  thar's 
the  corral  for  the  roda.'     Our  tents,  simply  strips  of 
canvas  stretched  over  a  ridge  pole,  were  very  soon  ad- 
justed and  pegged  down.    These  preliminaries  arranged, 
and  the  mustangs  safely  tethered,  we  had  time  to  look 
round.     Seldom  does  it  fall  to  one's  lot  to  witness  such 
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a  siiipfular  asseinblii<jo  as  were  now  camped  in  this 
tranqnil  valley — there  were  Americans,  French,  Enijflish, 
Sonorans,  Texans,  Kanakas,  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  even  Chinamen. 

Beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  as  we  strolled 
alon<j^,  Avere  <^roups  of  gamblers  bnsy  at  their  work, 
and  the  jing'ling  coin  and  rattle  of  the  dice-box  sonnded 
in  stranjn^e  contrast  with  the  son<'S  of  birds  and  the 
hum  of  insects.  There  was  actually  an  hotel,  if  a  large 
tent,  with  '  What  Cheer  House '  written  in  large  black 
letters  over  the  entrance,  could  be  so  designated,  and 
like  travelling  caravans  are  usually  managed,  the  most 
attractive  part  of  the  establishment  was  clearly  on  the 
outside.  Long  planks  arranged  on  stakes  driven  into 
the  turf  served  as  dining-tables,  or  for  feeding  in 
general,  whilst  across  the  door,  or  rather  entrance  into 
the  tent,  was  a  shorter  jjlank,  and,  lest  there  should  exist 
any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed, 
BAR,  in  big  writing,  surmounted  it  like  a  banner.  A  few 
dirty  decanters,  together  with  some  sardine  tins  and 
cigar-boxes,  made  the  only  garniture  the  bar  could  boast 
of,  unless  we  include  as  pai*t  of  the  fiumiture  a  par- 
ticularly cadaverous-looking  individual,  who  seen  <.'  i, 
for  one  could  only  judge  of  the  whole  by  the  upper  half, 
to  be  made  up  entirely  of  shirt  front  and  studs,  his  face, 
head,  and  hands,  being  merely  accidental  apjDcndages. 

About  a  mile  further  up  the  valley  was  the  corral,  a 
large   space,   enclosing   several   acres,   made   of  felled 
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trees,  pliicod  one  on  another,  jnst  like  the  Avails  of  a 
lo<j;  shanty  are  constructed,  but  further  stren<^4hcned 
Ly  li<,4iter  trees,  sunk  on  each  side  the  lo*^  fence,  the 
tops  bein^  lash<jd  lirinly  together  with  strips  of  raw 
hide,  the  heij^'ht  of  this  fence  bein<if  about  nine  feet. 
Stronf^  poles,  each  end  of  which  traversed  in  a  «^roove, 
served  for  a  gateway ;  and  from  each  side  of  this  gate 
was  a  long  wattle  fence,  carried  out  for  some  distance 
and  gradually  widened  from  the  entrance — an  arrange- 
ment which  greatly  facilitates  the  getting  the  wild 
cattle  into  the  corral.  Near  to  this  corral  was  a 
much  smaller  enclosure,  made  by  sinking  tall  trees 
deeply  into  the  ground,  instead  of  piling  them  one 
upon  another.  The  upper  ends,  as  in  the  corral,  were 
lashed  together  with  raw  hide.  Eound  the  outside, 
about  five  feet  from  the  top,  was  a  stage,  standing  on 
which  one  could  easily  look  over  and  see  what  was 
going  on  inside.  At  either  end  w^as  a  small  den,  com- 
municating with  the  interior  by  a  trap-door,  which 
could  be  hauled  up  by  a  rope  by  a  person  standing 
upon  the  platform.  The  use  of  this  arena  will  be  ex- 
plained anon. 

We  adjourned  to  the  Miotel'  to  supper,  after  our 
tour  of  inspection — most  of  the  visitors  at  the  '-  rodeo  ' 
boarded  at  this  primitive  house  of  entertainment,  find- 
ing it  cheaper  and  more  convenient  than  providing 
provisions  and  pack  trains  for  themselves. 

Do  not  imagine  that  we  had  to  chew  jerked  beef  and 
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dried  salniDii,  or  teed  on  rancid  ration  pork — not  a 
bit  of  it,  we  had  such  livin<^'  provided  hy  niin<«  host  as 
would  have  cheered  the  heart  of  the  most  fastidious 
epicure.  Here,  far  away  in  the  mountains,  we  feasted 
on  venison,  wild  turkey,  antehjpe,  beef,  quail,  and  hare, 
green  corn,  butter,  milk,  coffee,  and  corn  dod<^"ers. 

The  first  two  days  were  occupied  by  all  hands  in 
repairin<4-  the  corral,  and  awaitinjj;'  fivsh  arrivals ; 
whilst  the  evenings  passed  pleasantly  away — tales  of 
adventure,  songs,  jokes,  and  monte,  easily  beguiled  the 
time.     On  the  third  day  the  drive  commenced. 

'  Cap,  you  bet  your  bottom  dollar,'  snid  Mose,  '  we're 
gwine  to  have  a  pretty  tall  time  of  it.  I  see  any 
quantity  o'  painters  (panther)  sign  round  camp ;  1 
guess  old  Bull,  a  powerful  dog  he  had,  is  about  the 
smartest  bit  of  stuff  ever  you  see  wrapped  in  dogskin 
for  making  a  catamount  smell  thunder.  Only  three 
weeks  agone  the  old  dog  skeered  up  a  pair  "•  a'  painters; " 
the  varmint  treed,  and  the  way  he  hoAvled  at  'em,  to 
let  me  know  he  was  all  thar,  was  a  caution.' 

*  Well,'  joined  in  a  stranger,  '  I  kalkilate  me  and  old 
buck-horn  know  whar  to  drop  on  to  the  biggest  kind 
of  a  bar.  We  struck  his  trac  as  we  come  over  the 
divide,  and  run  it  clear  t-hum,  whar  old  Ephraim  camps, 
you  may  bet  your  last  cent.' 

On  making  a  subsequent  inquiiy  why  this  bear  trail 
was  deemed  such  a  grand  discovery,  Mose  informed 
me  in  his  quaint  manner  that  the  great  feature  at  the 
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*  roda  '•  was  tlie  ii<^lit  between  a  p^rizzly  and  a  wild 
>5i)inii.sli  bn]],  wliicli  always  took  place,  jirovided  a 
grizzly  could  be  procured. 

Herd  after  herd  were  rapkll;-^  driven  into  the  ccirral, 
until  it  was  nearly  tilled  Avitli  cattle  of  all  a<4'es  ;  wild 
and  maddened  by  driviiiLT,  thev  fono-ht  furiously  with 
each  other,  bellowed,  and  strove  by  every  expedient  to 
break  from  the  enclosure.  Lassooini,'  such  as  w^ere  not 
plainly  marke<l,  bring-inf^  them  out  one  at  a  time, 
tlirowin<]^  and  rebrandin*:^,  denuind.L'd  great  courage  and 
skill.  The  lassoo  was  in  most  cases  thrown  with  un- 
errhig  accuracy  over  the  horns  of  any  beast  selected 
from  amidst  the  herd  ;  then  setting  spurs  to  his  horse, 
the  herdsman  dragged  the  struggling  bullock  from  the 
corral.  Other  lassoos  were  then  thrown  rouTid  its 
hind  legs,  and  the  horsemen  riding  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  beast  was  quickly  thrown  and  branded^  the 
lassoos  quickly  loosed,  the  course  cleared,  and  the  infu- 
viated  animal  allowed  to  go  at  large.  Many  horses  were 
badly,  ethers  fatally  gored,  and  several  stock-men  and 
lierders  were  likewise  seriously  hurt. 

The  right  of  ownership  established,  and  the  cattle 
once  more  at  liberty,  '  Old  Ephraim'  (the  trapper's  usual 
sobriquet  for  a  grizzly  bear),  was  next  to  be  lassooed, 
and  brought  to  the  smaller  enclosure,  a  fine  young 
bull  having  been  selected  from  the  herd  to  face  him. 

The  sun  had  barely  found  its  Avay  above  the  hills, 
and  the  valley  was  still  enveloped  m  mist  and  shadow, 
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when  our  cavalcade  selected  to  dra<^  out  the  grizzly 
from  his  sleepiii*^-  quarters  cankered  briskly  up  by 
the  side  of  the  stream.  Followin^]^  its  wiudin<^s  for 
a  mile  or  two,  we  struck  off  to  reach  the  timber,  on 
enteriuf^  which  our  <j^uide  led  us  up  the  hill-side  to  a 
large  pile  of  rocks  which  were  supposed  to  be  Ephriiim's 
home ;  and  if  the  old  hunter's  theory  was  based  uj^on 
fact,  the  bear  should  be  at  that  very  time  slee[)ing  off 
his  supper  in  some  deep  cleft  or  crevice.  A  large  kind 
of  drag,  made  (jf  stout  poles,  had  been  sent  ahead,  drawn 
by  a  team  of  oxen — this  conveyance  was  for  Bruin. 

On  neariiig  the  lair,  the  hunters  dismounted,  and 
very  soori  mad.e  out  that  the  bear  had  recently  passed, 
and  was  certainly  concealel  amidst  the  rocks.  Bull  and 
two  other  dogs  were  loosed,  and  dashing  furiously  into 
the  openings  amid  the  stones,  iioon  let  us  know  that 
*  Ephraim  '  was  at  home,  sure  enough.  With  lassoos 
coiled  i)i  readiness,  several  horsemen  sat  on  their 
trembling  mustangs,  anxio'isly  awaiting  his  appear- 
ance. An  angry  grunt  announced  his  coming,  and  as 
he  scrambled  cle  r  of  the  rocks,  champing  and  growl- 
ing, his  hair  erect,  his  cold  hard  eyes  shining  like 
burnished  metal,  lit  looked  the  very  inciniation  (jf 
savaijfe  ferocitv.  As  thus  he  faced  liis  f /cs,  debating- 
within  himself  whether  he  should  iiin  or  fight,  six  of 
the  riders  spurred  towards  him,  and  the  scene  w'as 
changed  to  one  of  wild  confusion ;  hordes  snort«3d  and 
plunged,  the  lassoos  whistled  round  the   heads  of  the 
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riders,  and  shouts  of  '  now  rope  him,  boys,  j^'ivo  him 
thunder,'  made  the  forest  rino-  again.  As  if  by  ma<^ic, 
several  hissoos  were  round  his  neck ;  the  horsemen 
formin<^  a  circle,  pinned  him  in  the  centre,  whilst  other 
lassoos  noosed  his  hind  and  fore  le<^'s ;  thus  hampered, 
spite  of  every  effort  to  escape,  Bruin  was  secured  to 
the  drao-,  and  in  <j;-rand  procession  conveyed  to  the 
smal]  corral,  to  be  made  a  prisoner  in  the  den  already 
prepared  for  him,  the  bull  having  been  previously 
secured  in  a  similar  contrivance  on  the  opposite  side  of 
•the  enclosure. 

Heavy  bets  were  laid,  and  drinks  ad  lihitum,  freely 
indulged  in  during  the  evening.  The  bear  had  his 
friends,  who  were  very  confident  that  his  size  and 
strength  must  tell ;  whilst  others  were  equally  sure 
that  the  condition  and  horns  of  the  bull  would  make 
the  latter  the  conqueror. 

I  was  too  anxious  to  sleep  much,  pondering  on  the 
respective  chances  of  the  two  combatants ;  there  was 
a  strange  fascination  in  the  idea  of  witnessing  a  fi<rht 
between  two  powerful  beasts,  which  in  habits  and 
modes  of  defence  were  so  opposite. 

At  the  first  blush  of  morning  I  turned  out,  and  as 
others  were  quite  as  anxious  as  myself  for  the  event, 
breakfast  was  speedily  despatched,  and  a  general  run 
made  for  the  platform.  All  being  ready,  the  trap-doors 
were  slowly  drawn  up,  and  out  rushed  the  combatants. 
I   must   say,  on   making   their   appearance,  my  sym- 
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patliies  were  witli  the  bull,  which  seemed  to  me  to  b»,* 
much  the  nobler  auimal  of  the  two,  lithe  and  wirv,  yet 
withal  wonderfully  massive  about  the  slK)ulders.  he  <^ve 
one  the  idea  of  a  splendid  combination  of  strength  and 
symmetry.  For  a  brief  period  he  stood  <,darin<^  at  the 
pickets  and  people,  his  head  erect,  his  eyes  flashintf, 
his  nostrils  distended,  and  his  whole  form  fixed  and 
rio-id  as  if  carved  from  marble.  The  bear,  <m  the 
other  hand,  was  the  more  conspicuous  for  i>onderou.s 
weight  and  gigantic  stiength,  rendered  more  formidable 
by  his  terrible  teeth  anci  claws.  A  sharp  cut  from  the 
end  of  a  lassoo  roused  the  bull  from  his  reverie,  and 
as  though  attributing  the  insult  to  his  enemy,  he 
lowered  his  horns,  gave  a  deej)  grumbling  b«dlow, 
scraped  with  his  fore-feet,  sending  the  dust  and  grass 
clean  over  his  back,  and  then  charged.  Tlie  bear 
evinced  no  sign  of  wavering,  but  standing  erect  on  his 
hind  leffs  recef^^ed  the  bull  niach  in  the  sam*  wav  aK  he 
might  have  done  if  he  had  been  a  trained  and  giguiitic 
prize-fighter. 

Though  somewhat  unwieldy.  Bruin  was  quick  and 
wary.  No  sooner  was  the  bull  within  reach  than  Ix^th 
horns  were  clasped  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  the 
bull's  head  pressed  to  the  ground  by  main  strength,  he 
bit  savagely  at  the  nose  of  his  antagonist,  and  raked 
strips  of  flesh  from  the  bull's  shoulders,  with  his  hind 
claws,  just  as  a  cat  fights  when  on  its  back.  This 
position  was   maintained   for   some  seconds,  the   bull 
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struggling  furiously  to  free  his  head  ;  the  bear  strain- 
ing every  muscle  to  pin  him  to  the  ground;  no  ap- 
parent advantage  was  gained  on  either  side,  and  loud 
cheers  and  bvavoes  were  indulged  in  by  the  backers  of 
each.  To  my  mind  the  result  of  the  battle  clearly 
depended  on  the  merest  accident. 

As  if  by  mutual  consent,  both  animals  gradually 
ceased  to  struggle,  and  several  minutes  passed  away 
whilst  the  combatants,  locked  in  this  deadly  embrace, 
lay  still,  but  panting  as  if  at  the  last  gasp.  Suddenly 
the  bull,  by  a  desperate  jerk,  wrenched  his  head  from 
the  grasp  of  his  adversary,  and  retreated  a  short  dis- 
tance ;  the  bear  also  got  up  and  stood  on  the  defensive 
ready  to  receive  him.  All  watched  for  the  issue  with 
breathless  interest.  Rendered  furious  by  pain  and 
passion,  the  bull  again  dashed  at  the  bear  with  such 
impetuous  force  that,  despite  the  blows  Bruin  dealt 
with  his  huge  feet,  he  was  rolled  over  and  over  in  the 
dust;  endeavoiu'ing,  as  best  he  could,  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  thrusts  of  the  bull.  Either  by  chance 
or  design,  both  horns  were  pushed  underneath  the  bear, 
and,  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  head,  iis  side  was  laid 
oi)en  as  if  cut  by  a  knife. 

It  was  now  very  evident  that  Ephraim  must  soon 
give  up;  both  were  grievously  wounded,  yet  maimed 
and  gory  they  fought  on  with  tlu  desperate  certainty 
of  speedy  death.  The  beu^*,  prostrate  upon  the  torn  turf, 
vainly  struck  out  with  his  feet  to  avoid  the  horns  of 
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the  bull.     Clearly  deteniiined  to  end  tlie  coiitliet,  the 
bull  drew  back  and,  lowering  his  head,  made  a  tremen- 
dous cluiro-e;  but,  blinded  by  the  blor.d  streamino-  <,ver 
his  forehead,  missed  his  aim  and  fell  headloii-  t!,  the 
ground.     The  bear  in  an  instant  rallied  and  scrambled 
upon  him,  and  twice  they  rolled  over  locked  in  this  terri- 
ble death  strngo-le.     A  few  minutes  m  ,re  and  the  bull's 
fate  would  have  been  xevy  soon  setfed;  when,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  hands,  the  bear  suddenly  relaxed 
his    efforts    and    rolled    from  off  the   body  cf  his  foe. 
Feebly  draoging   himself  on  the  turf  a    few  yai-ds,  a 
convulsive  shudder  shooK  his  massive  frame,  there  was 
a  clutching  motion  of  the  claws,  followed  by  n  heavy 
sobbing  sigh,  and  poor  "•  Ephraim  '  was  dead. 

The  bull   managed   to   get  on  his  legs   again  :    and 
raising  his  nuitilated  head,  made  a  weak  effort  to  shake 
it  in  triumph,  as  loud  shouts  of  i>raise  proclaimed  his 
victory.       Could    the  poor   bull   have    understood    and 
appreciated  these  plaudits  it  would  have  Ix'en  only  a 
brief  and    fleeting   pleasure.     The    Wood  streamed    in 
countless  ri%iilets  from  his  wounds,  he  tried  to  sta.id 
to  the  last,  his  legs  were  gradually  st  .'tched  wider  and 
wider  apart,   his  breathing  grew  short  and  convulsive, 
his  head  slowly  drooped.     Then  dropping  on  his  hind- 
quarters and  stretching  lumself  on  the  gra«s,  he  died 
without  a  struggle.     So  ended  the  battle  ;  there  was  no 
victor  to  crown  with  laurels;  the  bloody  encounter,  with 
its  somewhat  unexpected  termination,  saddened  even 
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those  wild  and  liardy  men,  intense  as  the  excitement 
was  durini^  the  strng«]fle.  Such  a  si<^ht  I  should  never 
care  to  look  on  again.  As  they  died,  so  were  their 
bodies  left  to  the  wolves  and  vultures.  Tents  were 
struck,  the  hotel  demolished,  or  in  the  words  of  Mose — 
the  boss  landlord  had  hauled  down  his  shin<4le,  and  the 
valley  that  but  a  few  hours  before  resembled  a  fair  was 
left  to  the  birds  and  beasts  that  in  their  turn  would 
waii'e  war  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  combatants.  So 
ended  my  first  experience  of  a  '  rodeo.'  I  have  been 
present  at  many  since  then,  but  in  all,  the  i^ro<^ramme 
of  events  was  pretty  nearly  alike. 

I  must  ask  the  reader  to  refer — if  so  be  he  does  not 
remember  Avhat  I  said  about  riding  saddles — to  Chap- 
ter IV.  He  will  now  be  able  to  comprehend  fully  the 
advantages  the  Mexican  saddle  has  over  all  others  for 
breaking:  wild  horses  and  lassooing.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  strongest  English  riding  saddle  man's 
skill  could  produce,  made  as  at  present  for  hunting 
purposes,  would  not  remain  upon  a  wild  mustang's 
back  for  five  minutes ;  no  buckle,  strap,  or  sewing 
would  stand  any  more  chance  than  darning-cotton. 
If  you  go  on  a  visit  to  the  prairies,  by  all  means  learn 
to  use  a  hissoo,  and  practise  saddling,  bridling, 
tethering,  and  hobbling  your  own  horse.  If  you  know 
practically  how  to  do  these  things  yourself,  you  can 
always  direct  others,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  they 
perform    their    work    properly.     Details,    which    may 
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appear  triflin-  and  iii.sirr„ifieant  in  a  civilised  country, 
will  be  found  of  far  ^^reater  consequence  jnid  value  to 
the  wanderer  or  emi-rant,  than  either  perhaps  is  at  all 
aware  of,  when  he  finds  himself  cast  upon  his  own 
resources  aniidf^t  the  wilds  of  a  far-away  country. 

As  travelling  in  summer  is  usually  performed  with 
pack  animals,  so  in  the  winter  doi^-slei-hs  and  snow- 
shoes  are  the  means  resorted  to  for  every  kind  of 
transport. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Wintor  and  Suinnier  Travellinj,''  with  J  )o^s— Idlers — Free  Fights — 
Packing?  Doj^s — The  *  Travnille  '  preferalile — How  to  make  and  use 
a  Travaille— Tlio  SU'i<jrli  and  Tohojran — Bone  Kings  and  ToggU's — 
The  Way  to  Harness  your  Team — A  h)ng  Whip  desirahh; — Pre- 
cautions against  llheumatism — '  Sure  ]>ind  Sure  Find  ' — Feeding 
Dogs — Sore  Feet — !Merry-] Jells. 

In  summer,  dogs  cany  their  loads  on  their  backs 
packed  on  small  pads ;  in  winter  they  are  harnessed  to 
lio'ht  sleighs ;  then  the  wanderer  must  protect  his  feet 
as  already  pointed  out,  tie  on  his  snow-shoes,  and 
tramp  over  the  frozen  rivers  and  snow-covered  plains, 
either  ahead  of  or  beside  his  team  of  dog-s.  It  is  a 
pretty  and  a  cheery  sight  in  summer-time,  when  the 
hills  are  hidden  beneath  the  leafy  trees,  and  the  valleys 
are  decked  with  wild  flowers,  to  watch  a  team  of  doirs 
trotting  briskly  along,  each  with  its  little  load.  Now 
and  then  one  presumes  to  stoj),  in  order  to  regale  itself 
with  a  good  sniff  at  some  attractive  perfume,  or  to  lap, 
perchance,  from  out  a  tempting  pool.  Idlers  such  as 
these  frequently  get  in  the  rear  of  their  comrades ; 
the  sharp  crack  of  the  whip  quickly  recalls  them ; 
frightened,  they  scamper  along  to  regain  the  train.  If, 
however,  the  loads  are  not  securely  fastened  on,  the 
galloping  usually  results  in  scattering  them  along  the 
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trail.  If  you  are  aiifj^ry,  perhaps  the  misbehaving'  <hi*^ 
<jfets  a  taste  of  the  thoiijjf  before  you  repack  it.  A  row 
is  of  constant  recurrence  when  you  are  travellin<'  with 
(logs  ;  what  they  quarrel  about  no  one  can  tell,  but  all 
at  once,  reckless  of  loads,  two  be<4'in  to  fi;^'ht ;  then  the 
remainder,  seeming  to  have  each  one  an  individual 
interest  in  the  riot,  join,  until  the  whole  team  roll, 
snarl,  and  snap — a  very  heap  of  dogs.  The  whip  must 
be  used  freely  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  order. 
This  sort  of  thing  happens  just  as  frequently  when  one 
is  drivinji"  a  team  of  do<>-s  in  a  slei<jli.  If  anv  two  betriu 
to  fight  the  rest  are  certain  to  take  part  in  it. 

There  are  two  systems  of  employing  dogs  for  pur- 
poses of  transport  during  the  summer — the  one  I  have 
just  referred  to,  that  of  '  packing  '  the  loads  upon  the 
animals'  backs  ;  the  other  plan  is  called  '  the  travaille.' 
To  '  23ack '  dogs  is  not  by  any  means  a  good  plan  ;  they 
cannot  carry  lieavy  weights,  neither  are  they  able  to 
bear  tight  girthing.  The  '  pack  pads  '  are  consequently 
continually  slipping  back  over  the  dog's  rump,  and 
much  time  is  wasted  in  readjusting  the  pad  and  the 
load  tied  to  it.  The  pad  is  simply  a  kind  of  leather 
cushion  stuffed  with  horse  or  deer  hair ;  no  rule  can  be 
laid  down  as  a  guide  to  its  right  size,  because  that 
must  entirely  depend  upon  the  build  and  character  of 
the  dog  which  is  to  wear  it.  The  load  must  be  fastened 
on  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  loads  are  fastened  to 
aparejos. 
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For  summer  work  with  dofj^s  I  i)refer  the  "  travaille,' 
which  is  made  in  this  way  :  two  li«rht  sticks  about  an  inch 

and  a  quarter  in  circumfer- 
ence must  be  procured,  the . 
straif,'hter  the  better  ;  measure 
from  the  doj^'s  shoulder,  and 
cut  the  sticks  so  that  about 
four  feet  shall  trail  upon  the 
<^round  behind  the  dog,  or  less 
than  this  if  the  dogs  are  small  or  weak  ;  the  ends  at  the 
shoulders  must  be  fastened  to  a  leather  straj)  which 
should  fit  round  the  animal's  neck  like  a  collar.  The 
portion  of  the  sticks  intended  to  trail  upon  the  ground 
must  be  spread  open  by  tying  in  cross-pieces.  These 
pieces  should  vary  in  length,  the  shorter  stick  nearest 
the  dog,  the  longer  at  the  ends  of  the  side  poles ;  when 
completed,  of  course  the  '  travaille  '  is  triangular  in 
shape.  The  load  is  first  fastened  on  with  hide  straps  to 
the  '  travaille ; '  the  dog  is  then  brought  up,  its  head 
slipped  through  the  collar,  and,  with  a  stick  on  either 
side  like  the  shafts  of  a  cart,  it  tugs  along  the  load  with 
far  oTeater  ease  than  it  could  have  carried  it.  This 
'  travaille  '  will  be  found  very  useful  applied  to  horses 
when  no  pack-saddles  are  obtainable.  I  need  hardly 
say  that  dogs  should  never  be  employed  in  the  summer 
if  horses  are  procurable. 

For  winter  transpoH  dogs  are  absolutely  essential ; 
they  trot  over  the  snow  without  breaking  the  crust  (the 
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frozen   top  of  the  snow),   that   a  heavier  aiiinial  with 
hoofs  wouhl  !^'o  through  at  every  step.     First,  of  the 
sleij^'h  two  patterns  are  usually  employed;  (»ne  of  these 
is  made  with  two  'runners,'  the  other  is  simply  a  tint 
piece  of  wood  turned  up  at  each  end.     Witli  a  o-ood  iirni 
'crust'   on  the  snow  I  prefer  to  use   the    slei<^'h  with 
runners ;  if,  however,  the  snow  is  aoit,  then  I  like  the 
flat    slei<^h,  usually    styled  a    'tobogan,'  the  better  (tf 
the  two.     The   size   of  a   do<,'-sleiy;h    nuist,  of  course, 
be  entirely  rej^-ulated  by  the  quantity  of  <j;<)ods,  or  other 
thiny-s  the  wanderer  has  to  put  on  it,  and  the  numljer 
of  do<^s  he  has  to  haul  it ;  the  lighter  it  can  be  built, 
consistent  with  a  due  amount  of  strength,  the  better. 
To  give  detailed  directions  as  to  the  way  to  make  a 
sleigh  would  be  only  a  waste  of  tinn.' ;  a  little  ingenuity 
is  what  the  wanderer  needs,  having  which,  an  axe,  a 
knife,  and  some  strips  of  hide  are  the  only  things  he 
will  require  (if  sticks  are  to  be  got)  to  build  a  sleigh 
of  any  size  and  pattern.    To  harness  dogs  well,  you  will 
require  practice.     Let  us  suppose  a  sleigh  to  be  packed, 
and  awaiting  the  team.     A  piece  of  hifde   is  fastened 
exactly  midway  betwdxt  the  forepart  of  the  runners  ;  to 
this  loop  the  harness  is  attached.     Six  dogs  make  up  a 
fair  average  team,  and  before  I   go  farther  witli  my 
directions  for  harnessing,  let  me  advise  all  who  use  dogs 
for  sleighing  to  saw  off  forty  or  more  rings  from  marrow- 
bones  (the  shin-bones  of  either  moose  or  wapiti  deer 
answer  best)  during  the  summer ;  (if  you  have  no  saw. 
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uotcli  ji  kiiif'o,)  jilso,  dnrin*,'  your  leisure,  cut  out  a  <>foo(l 
([uaiitity  of  '  tiM^-f^dos,'  from  eitlier  ril)  or  le^''-i)ont'S  ;  by 
'  to^-|4'l('.s  '  I  int>iiu  rouud  pii^ces  of  bouo,  inado  sniall 
enoui^-li  to  sli[)  throuo-h  the  bone  rin^,'' ;  the  leu^'tli  of 
each  to^*L,de  slioukl  exceed  the  dhnneter  of  the  riu^^ ;  a 
notch  sliould  be  cut  r(>und  tlie  centre  (jf  th«.'  '  toj^'^jfle," 
to  prevent  tli*'  Idde  strap,  when  fastened  to  it,  from 
s]i[»pin<4-  off;  carry  these  rmjjfs  and  '  to<(<,des  '  ^vith  you 
alvvav  s  durini>-  the  winter  travellin*]r  5  you  will  find  them 

invahialde  for  fastening,'  the 
harness.  Sk^f'-h-jj^tnir  put  to- 
I'-ether  with  this  simple  con- 
trivance can  be  taken  to  pieces, 
lenjj^thened  or  shortened,  witli- 
■u.N,-.  uisu  an:.  ••.(.,<.„,,.;.•       out  the  slij^litcst  troublc;  knots 

are  apt  to  slip  when  the  hide  gets  wet,  and  when 
dry  it  is  impossible  to  untie  them.  To  harness  seven 
dog's  abreast  in  Esquimaux  fashion,  one  strap,  say  eight 
feet  in  l(?ngth,  should  extend  from  the  sleigh-runners  ; 
to  the  end  of  this  strap  a  second  loop  of  hide  is 
atiixed — (in  cutting  hide  strips  for  harness  adopt  the 
[dan  already  (explained  for  making  lassoos) — to  Avliich 
each  dog  is  separately  made  fast ;  a  single  trace  sutfices 
for  each  dog ;  the  centre  dog  should  have  its  trace  rather 
longer  than  the  others.  It  is  always  best  to  give  dogs 
ph^nty  of  trace  length,  as  it  enables  them  to  spread  when 
pulling.  A  collar  of  hide,  wdiich  should  be  bound  round 
with  soft  bark  or  cloth,  fits  round  each  dog's  neck  ;  a  trace 
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coiiK's  from  either  side  of  tlio  colliir,  two  other  striijts, 

known  ivsiHM'tively  ns  tlio  back   suid  belly  liaiid,  keep 

tlu\so  lnt<n'!il  traces  fnnn  sUpjun^r  up  ,,i.  fjillin^-  down. 

Inmicdiatcly  behind  the  do<;- the  two  traces  are  joined 

and  one  strap  only  is  nsed.     When  ready  to  stai-t,  all 

the  traveller  has  to  do  is  t(»  fasten,  in  the  Hrst  place,  the 

lon«r  strap  to  the  slei<,^h,  next  the  six  traces  to  the  loop 

at  the  end  of  it,  taking*  care  that  the  lon<rest  trace  is 

in  the  centre.     Spread  out  all  the  collars,  and  as  the 

doo-8,  one   l)y  one,  are 

led  np,  slip  a  collar  over 

the   head  of  each  and       ■^t.J^r  \^^^  ""^ 

fasten   the    belly   strap 
(it   does   not    take   six 
minutes  to  harness  seven  do^s) ;  the  lar<.est  an.l  stronir. 
est  animals  must  work  in  the  centre,  the  smalhvst  and 
weakest  on  the  flanks.     Some  travellers  prefer  to  use 
their  don^s,  side  by  side,  in  pairs,  but  I  do  not  think 
they   work   nearly    so   well    as    they   do    abreast:    the 
leading  do-s  -et  crafty  and  skulk  their  work,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  see,  wlien  doers  are  pullin-  i„  p^ii,,^  if  ^.^^j^ 
is  doing,  its  fair  share  of  the  work.     Wlien  abreast  all 
the  traces   are  visible  ;   a  slack  one  at  once  detected 
and  the  skulker  gets  a  touch   of  the  whip  for  being  an 
idler. 

A  very  long  whip  is  handy,  because  down  hill  or  on 
slippery  ice  the  traveller  may  feel  disposed  to  rest  his 
legs  by  sitting  on  the  sleigh.    To  reach  the  dogs  a  thong 
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of  hide  will  be  required  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet 
\on<j;,  a  handle  about  two  feet  in  lenf^th  is  all-sufficient ; 
a  little  practice  will  enable  you  to  strike  either  of  the 
dogs  with  unerring  certainty.     Be  very  careful  when 
you  camp   to  tether  your  dogs  securely  with   a  short 
liair-rcT)o  ;  fasten  thorn  to  trees  if  you  can.  if  there  are 
no  trees  drive  in  pickets  ;  a  hide  rope  would  be  chewed 
in  two  directly.     Never  give  a  dog  more  rope  at  night 
than  will  enable   it  to  lie   doAvn,   and  do  not  forget  to 
have  a  square  piece  of  buff'alo  or  deei"  hide  for  each  dog 
to  sleep  on  ;  this  helps  to  prevent  rheumatism,  a  mahidy 
that  too    frequently   disables    sleigh-dogs  ;  these    hide 
mats  add  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  the  weight  of 
the  load,  and  very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  dogs. 
However  quiet  and  faithful  my  dogs  may  be,  I  never 
trust  them   at  night ;  they  are  often   induced  to  follow 
lady  wolves  or  coyotes,  and  you  may  have  either  to  wait 
days  for   tlie  prodigal's  return  or  lose  him  altogether. 
'  Sure  bind  sure  find '  applies  most  pertinently  to  sleigh 
dogs.     Feeding  your  dogs  must  in  great   measure  be 
regulated  by  chance  ;  if  game   is  plentiful  there  is  no 
difficulty,  or  if  fish  of  any  kind  is  obtainable.     They  do 
their  work  well   upon  a  ration  per  day,  and  soon  learn 
to  devour  it  greedily ;  but  if  the  traveller  has  any  idea 
when  he  starts  upon  a  journey  that  game  will  be  scarce, 
he  must  take   a  supply  of  either  dried  flesh  or  frozen 
fish.     My  rule,  and  I  am  sure  from  long  practice  it  is  a 
good  one,  is  only  to  feed  my  dogs  at  night  when  I  canip  ; 
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then  if  I  have  enongh  I  let  them  eat  as  much  as  they 
please,  but  it  is  fatal  to  good  travelling  to  allo^t  them 
any  food  in  the  morning — they  work  lazily,  and  often 
lie  down. 

Doii'S  travelling  on  snow  which  has  been  frozen  after 
a  thaw  frequently  become  very  sore-footed  ;  the  best 
plan  ill  this  dilemma  is  to  put  leather  mocassins  upon 
their  feet ;  these  are  easily  kept  on  by  tying  them  round 
the  leg  above  the  false  or  '  dew  'daw.'  I  always  put  on 
the  dog's  mocassins  (merely  bags  made  of  leather  or 
stout  hide)  if  I  anticipate  rough  travelling,  on  the 
principle  that  prevention  is  far  better  than  a  cure.  A 
string  of  bells  to  "'o  round  each  doi>''s  neck  is  a  a'reat 
addition,  although  of  no  particular  use ;  the  jingling 
music  of  the  bells  is  always  a  welcome  soinid,  a  merry 
peal  that  se^ms  to  cheer  alike  the  faithful  dogs  and 
their  solitary  master. 

To  protect  the  eyes  against  the  blinding  effects  of 
the  sun-rays,  which  are  reflected  from  the  sncjw  when 
travelling  over  it,  is  a  difficulty  no  plan  with  which  I 
am  familiar  will  entirelv  surmount.  I  have  twice 
suffered  terribly  from  snow  blindness,  and  to  this  hour 
my  left  eye  has  never  recovered  its  damaging  effects. 
The  Esquimaux  use  large  goggles,  and  there  are  snow 
spectacles  made,  of  various  kinds  and  ])atterns,  for 
arctic  travellers ;  but  I  prefer,  to  all  other  exi)edients, 
(and  I  have  tried  a  great  many),  Avearing  a  green  gauze 
veil,   (which  can  be  twisted  round  the  hat  when  not 
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r<'(|uiro(l),  and  thoroiifjflily  blackening  the  forehead  and 
all  roun«l  the  eyes  with  ehareoal  or  soot  Ix'f'ore  startin<^. 
The  blaek  seems  to  absorb,  or  in  some  way  t«'mper,  the 
^•lare  of  li^'ht,  that  no  person  can  endure  very  ^on<jf 
without  ^rowin<^  temporarily  blind,  or  suttcrinLj  from 
intensi'  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  (jioggles  and  spectacles 
of  all  descriptions  rapidly  become  frosted  ovm-.  from  the 
condensin<jf  of  the  vapcnir  exhaled  in  respiring',  and  in 
this  state,  of  course,  are  opaque,  and  require  cleaninLC 
before  further  pro<^ress  can  be  attempted. 

Thou<:^h  to  a  casual  observer  a  team  of  doij^s  appear 
ti»  be  huddled  ton^ether  without  any  r<'L*ard  to  order  or 
re<jfularity,  nevertheless  a  skill<'d  traveller  i»ays  very 
marked  attention  to  the  disposal  of  his  do«i;s.  The  lead- 
inix  docf  is  the  one  bv  which  all  the  others  arc  ii'uiib'd 
and  directed ;  sometimes  they  diver<^-e,  spre^id  out  and 
quarrel;  but  a  <>entle  touch  or  two  of  the  whip  soon  brint^s 
them  all  t^x^ether  n«j;ain.  Many  untrained  do<^s  are 
constantly  <j^ettinfjentano-led  by  dartiuf^  under  the  traces 
of  the  others,  in  order  to  av^oid  the  whip.  With  a  *j;(kh\ 
leadin;jf  d<^<jf  there  is  not  the  sli<jchtest  difhculty  in  keep- 
ing a  track;  if  thei-e  is  the  faintest  mark  of  a  sleij.]- 
rnnner  or  snow-shoe  visible,  the  do<i^  keeps  his  nose 
down  to  the  snow,  and  <^oes  as  tnie  as  a  hound  upon 
scent  ;  if  there  is  no  track,  and  you  are  ridin^;  on  the 
slei^di,  some  caution  is  requisite  to  drive  the  dogs  in  the 
direction  you  intend  travelling.  When  you  desire  to 
halt  vou  call  out,  '  Ah  !  woa;  ah  !  woa ; "  but  if  home- 
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WMi-d    Ijoiiiid,    the    (1()<4S    of'toii    cxhilnt    a    disa<^«>-{ible 
spirit  of  rebellion,  and  obstinately  refiise  to  stop.    Tlieu 
both  your  heels  must  be  v'niployed  as  breaks;    fV>rce«J 
into  the  snow,  they  sooji  brin<r  the  team  to  a  stand- 
still; but  remendjer  one  thin;^^  never  <j^et   out   of  tht- 
sleio'li  nidcss  yon  keep  one  or  b(jlh  le^-s  liriijly  planted 
apiinst  the  front   bar   or   rail   of  tlu.'  slei^di.     S).-ii<li 
doo-s    are    the    most    crafty    animals    inja^nnabl*'.    and 
are  ever  on  the  watch  for  a  chance  to  escape.     If  once 
they   get   clear  Avith    the   sleio-h,  you  will  have  to  be 
pretty  lio-ht  of  heel  if  you  catch  them  until  thev  reacji 
camp.     When  your  leg-  or  legs  are  betbre  the  fr<»nt  bar. 
if  they  shoidd   make  a  sudden  and  unanticipated  UAt, 
you  have  simply  to  fall  upon  the  sleigli,  and  then  you 
can  soon  bring  the  refractory  team  to  their  sem>«,'j>.     If 
dogs  are   properly  tiained  they  ought  to  lie  down  at  the 
word   of  command,  and  when   you  halt    lay  the   whip 
lightly  upon  the  head  of  each  dog   as  you  order  it  bv 
name    to    lie   down.     A    very    little    training   is    gutfi- 
cient  to  make  the  dogs  understand  what  you  require 
them  to  do.     With   go?xl  sleighing,   when  the  '  cru.^t  ' 
is  hard  and  smooth,  seven  good  dogs  Avill  easijv  draw 
eight  hundred  weight,  at  the  rate  of  seven    nJiI»*^  an 
hour,    and    this    for  Hve    hours    at   a   stretch;    with    a 
very   light  load,  good   dogs  will  accomplish  ten    mili^H 
an  hour. 

In   Canada,  the  svstem  of  workiuii"  doufs  in  shd-'h-i 
or  tobogans,  is  invariably  to  harness  them  in  puirjs  .^ide 
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by  side,  altliouj^li  for  very  light  loads  siiij^le  dogs  are 
often  employed. 

By  this  simple  mode  of  conveyance^  all  the  mails, 
parcels,  and  dispatches  are  transported  over  the  ice  in 
Canada,  during  the  winter,  from  Montreal  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior.  Some  person  who  understands  the 
work,  makes  a  contract  with  the  Government  for  the 
transmission  of  the  mails,  during  the  winter,  through- 
out all  the  Lake  districts.  On  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior 
the  actual  transport  is  sub-let  to  Indians  and  half- 
breeds,  w^ho  travel  on  snow  shoes  and  pack  the  mail 
bags  upon  light  sleigliS,  which  sleighs  are  usually 
tugged  along  by  six  dogs,  worked  in  pairs  side  by  side, 
providing  relays,  and,  at  the  same  time,  being  perfect 
masters  in  the  art  of  travel,  these  mail  carriers  manage 
to  transport  the  letters  at  the  average  rate  of  about 
sixty  mile.=i  a  day. 

I  once  passed  a  bitterly  cold  winter  at  the  Bruce 
mines — copper  mines  situated  ci'  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Huron,  nearly  opposite  to  San  Josej)h's  Island. 
Winter  begins  in  this  icy  region  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  after  the  ice  is  fairly  'set'  on  the  lakes, 
all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  is  entirely 
cut  off  (excepting  dog  sleighs  and  snow  shoes  are  used 
by  the  traveller)  until  May  in  the  year  following.  All 
the  carcases  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  bullocks,  killed  and 
stored  for  the  support  of  the  miners  and  their  families 
during  the  winter,  are  exposed  to  the  air  until  frozen  as 
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liard  as  marble,  tlien  tliey  are  hung  „p  i„  i.,^^,^  ,i^^.^|g^ 
built  for  tlio  puri^ose,  to  be  consumed  as  reciuired  ;  the 
Ireezincr  is  a  perfect  preservative;  meat,  so  prepared,  if 
prevented  from  tliawinn.,  will  keep  sound  and  'weet  for 
years.  To  be  eaten,  a  joint  is  chopped  off  with  an  axe, 
soaked  in  tepid  water  until  thawed,  and  then  cooked  in' 
any  manner  best  suited  lo  the  tastes  of  those  who 
intend  to  consume  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  picture  a  more  weird  scene  of 
desolation  than  a  wide  expanse  of  frozen  lake,  covered 
with  snow,  presents  to  the  eye,  more  especially  when, 
journeying    during   the   night,    a   course   usually    fol- 
lowed, if  there  happens  to   be  a  sufficiency  of  light 
to  discover  the  track ;  because  it  is  much  less  tryhig 
to    the    eyes    by    night    than    it    is    during   the    day, 
and  the  risk  of   snow  blindness  is  very  considerably 
diminished.     Nothing   seems    to    retain    any   sign    of 
reality  as  one  tramps  along  over  the  snowy  waste,  tlie 
dogs  trotting  after  jingling  their   bells.     The  silvery 
moon  pours  lier  streams  of  pale  light  upon  the  snow, 
and  the  rays,  instead  of  be.ng  absorbed  or  reflected,  seem 
m  a  mysterious    manner  to  accumulate,  imtil  one  is 
tempted  to  fancy  himself  splashing  through  a  shallow 
lake  of  light.    Every  visible  olyect  appears  transformed 
into  something  intangible  and  unreal ;  the  tracks  upon 
the  snow  grow  into  huge  proportions  ;  trees  along  the 
lake  shore  line  resemble  giants  in  childrpi.s  fairy  tales ; 
a  hillock  of  drift  takes  on  the  form  of  a  mountain  ;  now 
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one  fancies  ripplin<^  water  is  just  ahead,  which  turns 
out  on  a  nearer  approach  to  be  snow,  ridded  by  the 
breeze,  reflecting  liglit  from  off  the  polished  facets  of  its 
myriad  crystals ;  now  you  feel  positive  a  deep  ravine  is 
in  the  way,  the  gloomy  depths  of  which  will  have  to  be 
traversed ;  but  the  heart  beats  all  the  more  lightly, 
when  the  imaginary  cleft  resolves  itself  into  tlie  heavy 
shadow  of  a  passing  cloud.  Silenee,  like  a  guardian 
spirit,  hovers  with  mufHed  pinions  over  all,  and  the  ear 
fails  to  catch  the  faintest  sounds,  save  the  steadv 
rhythm  of  the  panting  dogs,  the  cheery  tinkle  of  their 
tiny  belfry,  and  the  steady  crunch,  crunch,  as  the  snow- 
ahoes  splinter  the  icy  crust. 

Many  and  many  a  night  have  I  travelled  through 
scenes  like  these  on  the  frozen  surface  of  Ljike  Huron. 

It  was  always  a  kind  of  holiday  w4th  everybody 
when  the  *■  mail '  was  descried,  a  mere  speck  at  first, 
eoming  over  the  snow  towards  the  mine.  The  men 
left  their  work,  the  Avomen  and  children  their  warm 
stoves,  to  group  together  upon  the  landing-i)lace  where 
the  sleigh  tracks  led  off  across  the  lake,  there  to  await 
the  advent  of  good  or  evil  news  from  home,  as  it 
might  be. 

To  harness  dogs  to  work  in  pairs  it  is  advisable  to 
provide  each  dog  with  a  trace  of  its  own ;  the  collar, 
back  and  belly  straps,  the  harness,  in  other  words,  is  the 
same  as  that  used  for  driving  dogs  abreast ;  a  single  trace 
should  extend  from  each  dog  to  the  loop  or  '  tug  strap  ' 
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affixed  to  the  runner.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  fasten  the 
traces  of  the  two  leadin<^  dogs  to  the  harness  of  the 
next  pair,  and  so  on  to  the  hindermost.  Dogs  pulling 
directly  from  the  sleigh  can  draw  a  greater  weight  than 
if  attached  to  one  another ;  they  also  work  more  good- 
temperedly,  and  are  less  disposed  to  quarrel. 

To  tramp  well  on  snow  shoes  is  by  no  means  a  very 
easy  art  to  acquire  ;  it  is  one  thing  to  tell  a  novice  the 
proper  Avay  to  walk  with  snow  shoes  on  his  feet,  and 
another  to  enable  him  to  do  it  when  the  right  way  is 
learned.  The  snow-shoe  {vide  cut)*  I  usually  employ  is 
about  three  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  eleven  inches 
in  width,  but  the  size  must  be  governed  in  a  great 
degree  by  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  snow ;  the  softer 
the  snow,  of  course  the  larger  must  be  the  surface  of 
the  snow-shoe  to  prevent  sinking.  The  outer  frame  is 
made  of  bent  hardwood ;  the  centre  part  that  rests  on 
the  snow,  and  upon  which  the  foot  is  placed,  is  a 
lattice  work  made  of  thongs  or  strips  of  raw  hide. 
A  skilled  performer  never  stoops  to  strap  on  his  snow 
shoes  with  his  hands,  but  simj^ly  twists  his  feet  into 
the  loops  of  the  shoes,  and  trudges  away.  An  inspec- 
tion of  the  illustration  will  show  a  small  hole  nearer  to 
the  toe  than  the  heel  of  the  snow-shoe  ;  in  this  hole  the 
toes  of  the  traveller  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
performance  of  snow-shoe  walking.  When  the  foot  is 
advanced  the  snow-shoe  is  carried  on  resting  upon  the 
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front  of  the  foot  just  whore  the  toes  are  articulated,  when 
the  advanced  foot  is  planted  on  the  ground  in  order  to 
brin<^  up  the  other  ;  the  shoe  is  slipped  from  oft*  the  toes, 
and  the  foot  stands  firmly  upon  the  lattice  work.  In 
order  thus  to  catch  up  and  drop  the  shoes  quickly,  j^reat 
practice  is  needed.  The  shoe  is  never  carried  entirely 
clear  of  the  ground ;  the  heel  trails,  and  leaves  a  mark 
like  a  line  upon  the  snow.  One  can  tell  at  a  glance 
the  snow-shoe  track  of  a  novice  from  that  of  a  skilled 
performer ;  the  prints  uj)on  the  snow  made  by  the  former 
are  irregular,  and  not  equidistant;  the  heel  trace  is 
wavy,  sometimes  cut  deeply  into  the  snow,  at  others 
barely  touching  it,  whilst  every  here  and  there  a  jumble 
of  tracks  clearly  evidence  a  scramble,  perhaps  a  fall.  A 
favourite  pattern  of  snow-shoe  with  the  Indians  east  of 

the  Rocky  Mountains  is  what 
is  termed  the  '  bear's  foot ' 
pattern,  a  small  snow-shoe 
nearly  circular  in  form,  but 
made  precisely  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  longer  ones ;  they 
answer  very  well,  if  the  crust  is  hard,  for  short  journeys, 
and  they  are  quickly  and  easily  made.  A  snow-shoe 
walker  can  cover  a  great  many  miles  of  ground  in  a 
day  when  he  once  acquires  the  habit  or  art,  whichever 
it  be,  of  swinging  one  foot  well  clear  of  the  other,  and 
taking  long  striding  steps.  Beware  of  dogs  following 
you  if  walking   on  snow  shoes ;   if  they   step   on  the 
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heel  of  your  «lioe  tlie  chances  are  you  go  head  first  upon 
the  snow;  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
feat  to  regain  your  perpendiculn.r  when  you  have  Iar<re 
snow  shoes  fastened  to  your  i'eet  ^ 

I  have  previously  given  the  requisite  instructions  for 
protecting  the  feet  against  frost-bite,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  best  cured  by  briskly  rubbing  the  frosted  part 
with  snow. 

Four  times  in  my  experience  of  cold  regions  I  have 
seen  men  lose  both  their  feet  from  the  effects  of  frost, 
and  I  saw  a  man  lose  his  nose,  and  several  times  I 
have  known  fingers  and  thumbs,  from  the  same  cause, 
require  amputating,  to  save  tlie  life  of  the  individual. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tli(5  Wild  Iloney-beo — liee  Hunting — How  to  line  a  Bee — Honey 
Hunting  often  a  I'roiitiible  Employment  —  Texan  Islands  —  A 
Hunter's  Disgust — Edible  lierries — Koots  often  Poisonous,  and 
to  be  Eaten  with  Caution — Substitute  for  Tobacco — Insects  which 
are  Devoured  by  the  Red  People — Pemmacan — Preserving  Meat — 
Extractum  Carnis  :  Morgan's  system — Preserving  Beef  and  Mutton 
fresh — Jerking  Beef — Catching  and  Curing  White-fish  and  Salmon. 
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The  stream  and  the  lake  will  yield  the  traveller  who 
knows  his  work  and  is  at  home  in  the  wilderness  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  fish  on  the  plains  and  prairies ; 
he  can  procure  beef  whilst  in  the  woods,  and  amongst 
the  open  timber,  venison,  and  lesser  game,  feathered 
and  furred,  are  at  all  times  obtainable ;  but  there 
yet  remains  one  more  luxury  to  mention.  Although 
a  knowledge  of  how  to  find  this  so-called  luxury  may 
often  save  a  wanderer  from  starving,  still  as  a  general 
rule  a  hunter  would  not  consider  wild  honey  a  neces- 
sary article  of  diet,  but  would  look  upon  it  simply  as 
a  pleasant  addition  to  his  daily  meal. 

I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  art  of  bee-hunting 
is  only  to  be  acquu'ed  by  long  years  of  practice.  To  '  line 
a  bee '  home  to  its  honey  tree  or  '  bee-gum '  needs  an 
eye  trained   specially  to  the  work  and  at  the  same 
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time  a  thorough  acquaintance  witli  the  insect's  habits. 
Whether  or  not  the  wild-bee  of  America  is  the  same 
specifically  as  our  ordinary  honey-bee  {Apii^  mcUifcd)  is 
a  question  entom«  lo^^ists  are  by  no  means  decided  about. 
The  busy  insect  has  in  all  ages  been  a  riddle  to  the 
learned,  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  scientific,  and  a 
faithful  servant  to  mau. 

To  the  honey -hunter  it  matters  little  to  what  species 
the  bee  he  Mines'  belongs,  or  whether  iinfjorted  from 
other  countries  or  a  native  of  the  plains  on  which  he 
searches  for  it.  So  that  it  makes  honey  and  wax  and 
stores  them  in  the  hollows  of  the  trees,  the  bee-liner 
cares  not  to  troul  -le  his  head  about  any  other  details  in 
the  insect's  history. 

Wherever  wood,  water,  and  wide-spre.-'  ling  plains 
covered  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  are  to  be  nif^t  with 
in  the  southern  parts  of  America,  there  wild  bees  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  found.  They  take  possession  of  hollow 
trees,  and  if  the  hollow  space  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  it,  often  a  good  honey  tree  will  yield  as  much  as 
eight  gallons  of  honey.  The  summers  are  very  long, 
and  the  winters,  the  little  there  is  of  them,  are  not  by 
any  means  cold,  so  that  the  bees  can  work  very  nearly 
all  the  year  round.  The  only  ecjuipment  need<'d  for  bee- 
hunting  is  an  axe,  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  sulphur, 
a  bucket,  a  couple  of  tin  saucers,  and  a  small  bottle  filled 
with  honey,  or  sugar  will  do.  Then,  I  have  already  said, 
no  wise  person  would  ever  venture  abroad  in  the  wilder- 
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ness  without  his  j^mi  and  belt-knife.     And  now  lot  us 
suppose   ourselves   to  be   seiirchin<i;   for  wild   bees   on 
a  southern  prairie,  or  prd-a-n  as  the  hunt<n's  pronounce 
the  word.     Havinj^  marked  a  bee  down  upon  a  flower  we 
turn  the  pail  bottom  upwards,  and  liavinj^  poured  some 
honey  or  placed  some  sugar,  whichever  we  may  chance 
to  hav<%  in  one  of  the  saucers,  we  rest  it  upon  the  pail, 
and  stand in«^  some  short  distance  away  from  it  watch 
the  bees.    If  any  are  very  near  (and  their  presence  be  it 
remembered  we  have   made  sure  of,  by  first  markinf«' 
one  or  two  down)  they  will  come  to  the  saucer,  and 
after  a  slight  investigation  greedily  help  themselves  to 
its    contents.     With  a  light  cautious  hand  place  the 
other  saucer  over  the  bee  or  bees,  n(3xt  dust  the  captives 
well  with  sulphur,  and  tie  a  small  bit  of  any  kind  of 
white  fibre  to  the  leg  of  each,  and  let  them  fly.     Now 
comes  the  grand  difficulty,  Avhicli  is  to  keep  an  eye  on 
these  bees,  and  line  them  home.     If  you  are  not  sure  of 
the  tree  into  which  the  bee  went,  try  a  second  capture 
some  distance  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  sj^ot  on  which 
the  first  bees   were   trapped ;    then    if  the    second  lot 
flies   to   the   same   ]jO"^t   as  did   the  others,   you   are 
pretty  safe  in  assuming  that  the  bee-tree  is  accurately 
marked  or  '  angled.'     A   bee  loaded  or  scared  always 
takes  a  straight  line  for  home  ;  but  if  any  doubt  remained 
as  to  the  exact  tree,  it  would  be  at  once  dispelled  by 
the  bees  themselves,  for  not  liking  their  sulphur-dusted 
friends  they  swarm  out  and  make  such  a  buzzing  that 
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their  whereabouts  is  at  onc«»  revealed.  Havini^  made 
the  reiiuired  discovery,  provide  plenty  of  dry  sticks  and 
moss,  ready  to  lijjfht  at  a  short  notice,  and  then  chop 
down  the  tree.  Stnnd  clrar  when  the  tree  comes  crash- 
in*^  down  ;  the  disturbed  colony  iire  not  to  be  phiyed 
with  any  longer,  they  have  stings  and  will  use  them 
too,  more  freely  thau  is  at  all  times  agreeable,  if  the 
sticks  are  not  speedily  lighted  and  moss  to  make  a  smoke 
thrown  upon  them  wliilst  burning.  A  good-sized  buncli 
of  leafy  branches  is  also  useful  to  flog  off  the  infuriated 
insects  from  your  head  and  hands.  The  bees  killed  and 
driven  off,  the  contents  of  the  store,  the  product  of  these 
busy  workers'  industry,  must  be  cho2)ped  from  out  the 
tree,  and  jdaced  in  the  bucket.  If  a  professional  bee- 
hunter  is  honey-seeking  for  a  livelihood,  of  course  he 
would  provide  vessels  adequate  in  capacity  to  contain  all 
the  honey  and  wax  he  might  be  fortunate  enough  to 
discover ;  and  very  many  men  do  make  a  very  capital 
thing  of  hunting  bees  and  selling  the  honey  and  wax 
to  settlers  and  to  the  storekeepers  in  small  towns  within 
reach  of  the  prairies,  whether  by  canoe  or  pack  animal. 
To  obtain  the  bees-wax,  the  honeycomb  should  be  broken 
up  small,  and  boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  for 
some  time  ;  then  if  squeezed  tightly  in  a  coarse  cloth, 
the  wax  runs  through  and  can  be  collected  and  cooled 
in  moulds  of  any  desired  shape.  A  tin  pannikin  is  as 
good  as  any  thing  I  know  of  for  l)ees-wax  to  harden  in. 
The  isolated  groups  of  trees  scattered  over  the  prairies 
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aro  a  mnrko<l  peculiarity  of  Texan  scenery.  Tliese  patches 
have  been  aptly  called  '  islands,'  and  v.hat  is  equally 
worthy  of  remark  is,  that  each  islarid  consists  to  a  j];Teat 
extent  of  a  sin<^le  kind  of  tree ;  one  island  Avill  l)e  com- 
posed exclusively  of  oaks,  another  of  peccan  trees,  and 
a.  third  of  plums,  whilst  the  vine  common  everywhere 
trails  its  tendriHed  branches  alike  over  all.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  underbrush  to  be  seen,  but  as  the  ^rass 
•j^rows  close  to  the  very  trees  in  these  '  islands '  the  wild 
bees  have  their  hoards  in  |L,n-eat  abundance.  I  once 
remarked  to  an  old  hunter  who  had  been  much  in 
Texas,  that  a  friend  of  mine  was  once  nearly  starved 
on  the  Texan  j^rairies. 

'  Why,  thunder  and  bars,'  said  the  old  man,  '  hadn't 
he  ^ot  narry  eyes  P' 

*  Yes,'  I  said,  '  he  could  see  very  well.' 

*Than,  why  on  aiith  couldn't  the  sucker  keep  'em 
skinned  ;  aint  thar  "  islands,"  and  aintthar  "  bee  ^'ums," 
and  aint  thar  bees  fly-in  about  in  the  ar  and  lio-htin  on 
the  pra-a-a  flowers  ?  May  be  he'd  a  seen  'em  if  the 
critturs  had  been  as  bip^  as  a  "  wild  g-obbler  "  or  a  blue 
chickin.  Thim  fellers  jifreen  from  the  settilmints  aint 
<ifot  .10  more  cuteness  nor  a  bull-frog-.'  The  old.  trapper 
gave  a  deep  sigh  as  he  thought  of  the  degenerate 
individual  who  could  go  hungry  to  sleep  on  a  Texan 
priirie. 

There  iire  a  vast  number  of  '  berries '  which  are  not 
only  very  palatable  but  very  nutritious  into  the  bargain 
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to  b(;  f)btiiined  round  most  f»f  the  prairies  ot'  the 
Southern  States,  as  well  as  on  both  sides  of  the  Roeky 
Mountains.  Of  these  the  Service  beiTy  [Amchiucliifr  ('<<- 
nadeiiMs)  and  the  Sallal  1>erry  [(jiinlUwrin  xJiallon)  may 
be  specified  as  bein^  really  n'ost  useful.  The  former 
berries  dried  in  the  sun  are  used  l)y  the  Hudson's  Bay 
I'ur-traders  to  mix  with  the  pemmacan. 

Pemniacan  for  those  who  can,  <i  '  they  say  Trans- 
atlantically,  worry  it  down,  is  a  very  capital  mat<'rial  to 
carry,  on  a  lon<:»'  march  ;  iiuh.'ed  it  often  constitutes  the 
ordy  diet  of  the  trjipper  and  fur-trader.  \\  may  be 
made  as  follows  : — Cut  either  deer  or  butfalo  liesh  into 
thin  shreds,  and  dry  it  well  in  the  sun  ;  next  pound  it 
into  a  pidp  between  two  stones,  and  as  ycm  pound  it 
throw  it  into  a  ba^-  made  of  hide  previously  [)repared. 
When  the  bag  is  nearly  tilled  pour  in  melted  <^rense 
nearly  boiliuf^  hot,  until  the  ba^^  is  filled,  then  sew  it  up 
tirmly.  Many  prefer  to  eat  it  as  it  is  cut  otf  in  thiii 
fdices,  (»thers  boil  it  with  tlonr.  I  do  not  like  it  any 
way,  and  strips  of  meat  simply  sun-dried  or  dried  over 
a.  slow  fire  can  easilj-  bo  carried  long  distances  without 
undergoing  decomposition. 

Edible  roots  too  are  in  great  variei  %  and  serve  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  an  Indian's  dietarv,  but  imless 
directed  bv  the  savages  I  should  not  advise  a  traveller 
to  venture  upon  eating  any  ho  may  find  for  himself.  J 
know  a  casein  Avliich  three  men  were  poisoned — and  all 
three  died  too — on  the  prairie  where  they  dug  up  some 
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bulbs  they  fancied  were  wholesome.  The  inner  bark  of 
the  willow  is  by  no  means  a  despisable  substitute  f<jr 
tobacco,  when  scraped  from  a  twig  and  dried ;  it  is  best 
dried  by  being*  scraped  up  in  frills  round  the  stick  and 
lield  before  the  fire,  then  crumbled  off  and  placed  in 
the  pipe-bowl.    The  leaves  of  the  Uva  ursa  are  also  dried 

1  smoked  in  great  quantities  by  the  savages  Avest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  call  it  kini-kin-ick.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  like  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
then  if  we  cainiot  get  what  we  like  we  must  have  what 
we  can. 

Many  species  of  insects  are  consumed  by  the  Indians, 
whr>  devour  them  with  great  o-nsto.  The  dvj:u:er  Indians 
in  California  eat  imTnense  numbers  of  field  crickets 
{Ar/u'ta  nigra) ;  the  savages  brush  these  insects,  which 
sfnnetimes  literally  cover  the  ground  in  a  thick  layer, 
into  pits  dug  for  the  purpose,  in  the  bottoms  of  which 
damp  wood  is  smouldering  ;  the  smoke  suffocates  the 
crickets  and  helps  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  their 
bodies  from  decomposition.  Further  south  the  Cicada 
is  also  dried  and  eaten,  made  into  a  kind  of  cake. 

The  larvic  of  many  large  beetles  that  pass  the  larva! 
condition  in  decayed  wood  are  esteemed  <2rreat  delica- 
cies  by  the  Red  people,  who  relish  tlieir  white  fat 
bodies  as  we  should  a  lark  or  an  ortolan. 

As  appertaining  to  the  subject  of  food,  it  may  prove 
serviceable  to  the  wanderer,  to  point  out  en  pf/smni  the 
systems  at  present  so  largely  practised  in  South  America, 
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to  preserve  vast  quantities  of  flesh  in  the  shai>^  of 
beef  and  mutton,  in  order  to  render  it  available  for 
transport  to  other  countries.  In  the  countries  border- 
ing the  River  Plate  there  are  said  to  be  22,000.<Xm» 
head  of  cattle  and  85,000,000  sheep— valuable  in  Somh 
America  only  for  their  hides,  horns,  and  fleeces. 

The  following  three  processes  are  found  to  answer  th»- 
best : — 

Morgan's  process  of  salting  animals  l)y  hydrostatir 
pressure  is  as  follows.  The  process  is  a  very  rapid  one. 
The  animal  is  first  of  all  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head, 
then  laid  on  a  frame  and  the  breast  cut  open ;  th*.-  riirht 
ventricle  of  the  heart  punctured,  and  as  nuich  IjUxkI  ex- 
tr,:cii  d  as  possible.  This  operation  completed,  the  left- 
ventricle  is  opene.l,  and  a  tube  connected  with  a  r..-s*.T- 
voir  twenty  feet  fibove,  passed  through  the  heart  into 
the  aorta,  round  which  a  liga,ture  is  tightly  Ijound  to 
prevent  any  reilux  of  the  fluid,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
right  ventricle  is  closed  with  a  powerful  spring  clip.  By 
turning  a  cock  the  brine  flows  for  one  minute  and  a  half, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  if  the  tip  of  the  ear  's  cut  off 
a  clear  stream  of  brine  exudes.  About  two  trailuns  of 
brine  will  fill  all  the  emptied  arteries,  and  the  j pressure 
employed  is  2  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  carcases  are 
lastly  skinned,  cut  into  quarters,  and,  uided  withjK^^rer- 
ful  pressure,  packed  into  casks.  By  this  j.roeess  not 
oidy  is  the  flesh  preserved  but  the  skins  an-  also  salt*.**!. 
Great  care  is  needed  in  the  preparation  of  the  brine,  for 
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if  any  undissolved  salt  were  left  in  it  the  particles  would 
stop  the  smaller  vessels,  and  consequently  some  portion 
of  the  flesh  would  not  receive  its  proper  proportion  of 
brine.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  it  is  subjected  to  three 
different  strainings. 

Method  of  manufacturing  the  Extractum  Liebeg 
Carnis.  This  is  carried  on  at  a  large  saladero,  most 
charmingly  and  conveniently  situated  about  a  mile  or  so 
from  a  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Uruguav.  "  The  es- 
tablishment,  which  is  very  large,  is  conducted  by  an 
English  company,  and  that  branch  of  it  which  includes 
the  extractum  is  superintended  by  a  German  gentleman, 
Herr  Keller,  who  most  kindly  showed  us  over  the  pre- 
mises, and  explained  the  process.  In  this  case  the 
animals  are  slaughtered  the  day  before,  and  the  meat 
being  cut  off,  is  hung  up  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
following  morning  it  is  put  into  different  cylinders, 
where  it  is  progressively  mashed  to  a  pulp ;  it  is  then 
thrown  into  a  large  cauldron,  Avliere  it  is  boiled  for  a 
specified  time  with  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  this 
part  of  the  process  extracts  all  the  nutritious  qualities 
from  the  flesh.  The  liquid  is  next  let  off  into  an  ample 
vat,  where  boiling  is  still  continued  until  all  the  grease 
rises  to  the  top,  when  it  is  jioured  off  through  a  pipe 
into  the  receptacles  placed  to  receive  it,  and  the  broth 
(if  I  may  so  term  it)  is  drained  from  the  bottom.  It  is 
then  put  into  long,  shallow  vats,  heated  by  steam-pipes 
passing  round  them,  and  from  one  extremity  of  these  vats 
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a  strong  blast  of  cold  air  is  perpetr  illy  kept  blowing 
over  the  surface,  to  assist  the  evaporation.  The  liquor, 
of  a  deep  brown,  is  next  very  carefully  strained,  and 
passed  into  another  shallow  vat  at  boiling  heat,  where 
it  is  kept  stiiTed  by  a  man  who,  together  with  this  vat, 
is  enclosed  in  a  large  cage  of  close  wire  netting,  which 
effectually  excludes  all  flies  or  other  extraneous  sub- 
stances. The  stirring  is,  I  jn-esume,  kept  up  to  prevent 
the  liquid  fi'om  burning  during  this  last  stage.  It  is 
now  finished,  and  ready  to  be  transfen-ed  to  the  tin  can- 
isters in  which  it  is  exported.  It  takes  38  lbs.  of  beef 
to  make  1  lb.  of  the  extractum.  I  fori^fet  whether  Herr 
Keller  told  us  that  its  retail  j^i'ice  was  12  francs  or  10 
francs  per  pound,  but  he  assured  us  that  it  is  most 
rapidly  sold,  and  that  its  use  is  becoming  very  ex- 
tensive in  Germany.  The  hides  and  bones  of  the  ani- 
mals whose  flesh  is  thus  made  use  of  are  of  course 
turned  to  the  same  account  as  those  of  the  rest  killed  at 
the  saladeros.  The  business  carried  on  at  this  saladero 
is  very  extensive,  and  as  many  as  400  or  oUO  oxen  are 
frequently  slaughtered  in  one  day.  The  flesh  erf'  these 
is  principally  converted  into  charqui,  or  dried  beef,  on 
which  account  by  far  the  greater  number  of  animals  are 
killed  in  those  months  when  the  sun  ert'ectually  per- 
forms this  piMcess  after  it  has  been  salted  in  some  de- 
gree. It  is  extensively  used  in  Brazil  and  amongst  tlie 
negroes  in  ^-he  West  Indies,  but  it  certainly  does  not 
look  tempting  t<>  an  Englishman."*  Eight  small  tins 
;  ,  ,1    *    ...rica  (Land  and  "Water),  by  Iligford  Burr,  Esq. 
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will  contain  tlie  conccntriited  matter  of  an  ontiro  ox  at 
a  cost  of  about  5/.  This  essence  will  make  over  1,(100 
basins  of  sou}>,  strong'  and  nutritions  in  quality.  A 
teaspoonfnl  in  a  breakfast  cup  full  of  water  forms  no 
despicable  breakfa st. 

Saladeros  are  used  for  various  purposes  of  sla,u«^^hter, 
but  tlie  nuiniier  in  which  they  kill  an  ox  for  domestic 
use  in  South  America  is  very  nanarkable  when  coni- 
}>ared  with  ours.  '•'■  The  animal  is  singlcMl  out  from 
the  herd  and  lassooed  round  the  neck,  and  lias  some- 
times a  second  lassoo  round  one  le<j^ ;  he  is  thus  brou<,'ht 
uj)  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the  house,  when  a 
peon,  armed  with  one  of  their  long-  knives,  comes 
behind,  and  hamstrin<^-s  him,  Avhen,  of  course,  the  poor 
animal  falls  to  the  ground.  In  this  helpless  condition 
the  peon  thrusts  the  krife  into  his  chest,  just  as  a 
Highlander  stabs  a  stag;  and  he  very  soon  bleeds  to 
death. 

"•  The  skin  is  quickly  detached,  but  not  removed  from 
beneath  the  carcase,  but  serves  to  keep  the  meat  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  soil.  Fn  a  very  short  time 
the  fl(^sh  is  cut  off,  the  joints  separated,  and  all  that  is 
to  be  used  carried  away  ;  the  hide  is  then  stretched  (Jut 
to  dry,  and  its  value  is  about  three  Bolivian  dollars,  or 
9s.  6d.  English  money ;  the  live  beast  may  be  valued  at 
II.  6h.  What  would  he  not  be  worth  if  in  these  days  of 
rinderpest  he  were  but  within  a  convenient  distance  of 
our  island?  " 

A  new  process  has  been  recently  patented  by  Messrs. 
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Sl(>])er  and  Paris,  which,  as  far  as  T  have  Ik'ci)  able  to 
learn,  is  sonie-what  as  follows. 

Fresh  meat  is  cut  into  joints  or  junks,  and  tlic  bone 
removed;  in  this  condition  it  is  placed  in  tin  canisters, 
having  a,  hole  in  the  top  and  bottom  ;  from  tiie  lowt'r 
hole  water  is  forced  in  luitil  the  canister  is  completely 
tilled,  thus  driving  out  all  the  air  through  the  u[)per  lR>le. 
This  water  is  in  its  turn  forced  out,  and  as  it  escapes 
it  is  replaced  by  some  gas,  the  nature  of  which  the 
])atentees  will  not  reveal. 

I  ha\e  eaten  meat  that  was  prepared  by  this  process 
in  South  America,  and  brought  from  thence  to  England, 
and  can  truthfully  say  it  was  as  pure  and  free  from  taint 
or  any  uni)leasant  flavour,  as  beef  purchase*  1  fresh  from 
the  shambles  in  Newgate  Market. 

Jerking  beef  is  simply  cutting  it  into  thin  strips  and 
drying  in  the  sun ;  small  fires  should  be  kei)t  smoidder- 
ing  under  the  drying  flesh,  to  keep  away  tlie  flies.  All 
the  fat  and  bone  should  be  removed,  when  the  strips  are 
prepared  for  drying ;  this  sun-dried  meat  is  called  '  char- 
qui'  in  South  America,  'jerked  meat '  in  Xorth  America. 
If  properly  cured  it  will  keep  good  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  this  condition  is  easy  of  transport.  It  can  be  cooked 
or  eaten  as  it  is,  or  in  accordance  with  the  tastes  of 
the  consumers. 

Fish  of  various  descriptions  cured  without  salt,  form 
very  important  items  in  the  winter  dietary  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  wilderness.     I  need  only  briefly  refer  to 
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two  of  the  most  important  fish  usually  so  cured.  Were 
I  to  specify  each  one  so  used,  I  should  require  a  '  big- 
book  '  ill  earnest.  The  directions  for  catching  and 
curing  one  or  two  species  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
all  others. 

East  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  white  fish,  either  dry, 
cured,  or  frozen,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  them,  are 
largely  consumed  both  by  the  Indians  and  fur-traders. 
The  fish  so  eaten  is  named  scientifically,  Coregonus 
albits ;  to  the  traders  it  is  known  as  the  Attihawmeg  or 
Reindeer  of  the  sea.  In  summer  these  fish  are  taken  in 
traps  and  nets  of  all  sorts  ;  during  winter  in  gill-nets 
set  underneath  the  ice. 

A  gill-net  may  be  made  any  length,  from  ten  fathoms 
to  sixty ;  holes  are  dug  through  the  ice  at  short  distances 
from  each  other ;  the  net  suspended  from  these  holes  is 
kept  tightly  stretched  by  heavy  sinkers  ;  the  fish  swim 
against  it  and  get  entangled  by  the  head  and  gills  in  the 
meshes.  The  fish  freeze  immediatelv  on  their  removal 
from  the  net,  and  are  thus  stored  away  for  general  use 
as  lone:  as  the  cold  weather  lasts. 

West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  salmon  in  a  great 
measure  take  the  place  of  the  white  fish. 

As  far  south  as  San  Francisco  salmon  are  tolerably 
numerous,  runnin..;  uj)  the  Sacramento,  Klamath,  and 
other  large  streams ;  but  proceeding  north,  we  reach 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  from  this  point 
through  tlu>  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Fort  Simpson 
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(beyond  the  north  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  on  the 
mainland),  the  salmon  form  one  of  the  most  prominent 
wonders  of  this  region. 

Salmon  arrive  in  great  numbers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  a  little  later  at  the 
Fraser  and  streams  further  north. 

On  the  Nauimo  river  the  Indians  have  a  most  inge- 
nious contrivance  for  taking  salmon.  They  construct  a 
weir  across  the  stream,  and,  instead  of  placing  basket 
traps,  they  pave  the  river  bottom  with  white,  or  light- 
coloured  stones ;  this  pavement  is  always  made  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  weir,  and  leads  to  an  oi)ening  in  the 
wicker ;  a  stage  is  erected  between,  or  near  these  paved 
ways,  so  that  Indians  lying  on  the  stage  can  see  in  an 
instant  if  a  salmon  attempts  to  ascend  over  the  white 
paving.  A  long  spear,  barbed  at  the  end,  is  held  poised, 
in  readiness,  and  woe  betide  the  adventurous  salmon 
that  runs  the  gauntlet  of  this  perilous  passage.  But  the 
most  ingenious  system  I  have  ever  seen  practised  is 
employed  at  Johnson's  Narrows,  near  the  Nimkish 
river.  Salmon  readily  take  a  bait  in  salt  water.  The 
Kimkish  Indians  provide  a  spear  about  seventy  feet  in 
length,  iogether  with  a  shorter  one  having  a  barbed 
trident  end,  about  twenty  feet  in  length ;  two  Indians 
paddle  along  in  a  canoe,  and  when  on  favourable  fishing 
ground  moor  it.  The  one  having  the  long  spear  is  like- 
wise provided  with  a  small  Indlow  cone  of  wood,  trimmed 
round  its   greater   circumference  with   feathers  like  a 
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slnittlecock  ;  tins  cone  lie  places  on  the  end  of  tlie  Ion;;- 
spear,  and  depresses  it  under  Avater  luitil  down  the  full 
length  (if  the  spe.ir  ;  then  a,  skilful  jerk  detaches  this 
feathered  C(me,  and  it  wri<j^^les  np  throui^'h  the  water 
like  a  strun-<4'ling-  tish.  The  savtij^'e  with  the  short  spear 
intently  watches  the  deceiver — a  salmon  rushes  at  it, 
when,  like  nui<j;-ic,  he  transfixes  it  with  the  spear. 

In  Jnne  and  Jvdy  the  yreat  "■  run  '  beyins,  and  the 
numbers  of  salmon  thitt  ascend  the  various  streams,  is 
beyond  belief  t(j  any  one  who  has  never  seen  them.  In 
some  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Fraser  river,  the 
Chilukweyuk  is  an  instance — a  perfect  mountain  tor- 
rent—the salmon  throng-  up  in  such  myriads,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  throw  in  a  stone  without  hitting-  a 
tish.  The  spring-  salmon  keep  to  the  larger  streams, 
and  seldom  enter  the  tributaries  until  tliey  get  a  long 
Avay  up  from  the  sea  ;  these  spring  tish  reach  the  salmon 
falls  at  Colville,  in  June,  distant  about  1,000  miles  from 
the  sea.  This  salmon  is  the  Sdlmo  Quiyiuat  of  Sir  J. 
Rich,  F.B.A.  ;  in  Chinook,  'tyhe,  or  chief  salmon;' 
Colville  Indian,  ^  Se-met-leek ;' Yakima  Indian,  '  kwin- 
na-to;'  Nisqually  Indian,  '  satsup.'  It  is  beyond 
doubt  the  finest  salmon  obtained  in  the  rivers  and  in- 
lets of  British  Columbia.  The  colour  of  the  flesh  is 
the  most  delicate  pink,  the  general  appearance  brig-ht 
silvery  and  metallic,  the  dorsal  reg-ion  having-  a  ting-e  of 
greenish-blue.  Commercially,  it  is,  too,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  salmon,  and  very  large  quantities  are  salted 
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;md    hiii'n'lled   l»v  the  Hudson's  Bay  C'onii>iinv  al    Port 
lianiilev    ui»e>ii    the    Fraser.       Durinii'    ilic    season    IJic 
Indians  on   the  C\>luml)ia,    Fraser,  and,  indeed,  on   all 
the  i)riiieipal  streams,  take  immense  (|uantiiies  (»r  these 
salmon,  and  prefer  them    to  any  other  speeies  for  diy- 
inu"  and  \vinter  use.     At  the  eascades  (»iithe  (Ntlninhia. 
and  on  the  Fraser  river,  the  method  of  taking-  salmon 
is    Avitli    seooi)-nets.     The    salmon    keep  close    to    the 
shore,   to  avoid  the  more  rai>id  current,   and   t(»   take 
advanta;;'e  of  the  eddies  to  rest  in  during"  their  n[»\vard 
run.     The    Indian  builds,    or  rather  hanj^'S,    a  kin<l   of 
stag'e  over  the  water,  and  lies  npon  it,  armed  with  a  net 
like  a  shrimping"  net,  al)out  four  feet  diameter,  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.     He  passes  this  net  <J(>}L')i  the 
current,  and  allows  it  to  be  swept  c»n  as  far  as  his  arms 
can  reach,  then  he  hauls  it  out  and  plunges  it  in  again 
up  stream  as  far  as  possible.     In  this  way  I  have  seen  a 
savage  take  thirty-five  to  forty  salmon  an  hour.     They 
nsually  fish   immediately   after   snnrise,  or  late  in  the 
evening-.     At  the  north  of  the  Fraser  river  and  on  Pn<j-et 
Sonnd,  the  Indians  employ  long-  poles,  with  sharp  g-att- 
hooks  at  the  end  of  them,  then,  paddling  about  in  canoes, 
thus  hook  in  large  numbers  of  salmon.     Higher  up  the 
streams,  at  the  salmon  falls  or  leaps,  the   Indians  nse 
luio-e  wicker  baskets,  flat  on  one  side  and  bellied  out  on 
the  other;  these  they  hang^  in  places  when.'  they  well 
know  the  salnr  u  leap;  usually  against  the  face  of  a 
rock,  the  flat  side  of  the  basket  being  towards  the  rock. 
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These  baskets  are  luin<^  before  the  river  bef>:ins  to  flood 
from  the  melting"  snow,  for  the  Columbia  rises  at  least 
ihirtj-iive  feet  above  its  autumn  and  winter  level.  As 
soon  as  the  water  has  risen  sufficiently  for  the  fish 
to  leap  the  falls,  at  it  they  g'o,  and  in  leaping  often  fall 
back  into  the  baskets.  I  have  seen  from  250  to  .*}0(> 
salmon  taken  from  out  one  basket  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  I  have  likewise  seen  over  a  hundred  salmon  in  the 
air  at  one  time,  and  often  six  or  eight  tumble  into  a 
basket  tojjether.  Two  Indians  o-o  naked  into  this  huo-e 
pannier,  each  carrying  in  his  hand  a  heavy  wooden  club, 
and,  utterly  reckless  of  the  water  dashing  over  them, 
and  scrambling  about  amongst  the  struggling  fish,  they 
seize  one  after  another  by  the  gills,  give  each  salmon  a 
cracl:  on  the  head  with  the  club,  then  fling  it  out  upon 
the  rocks,  whereon  the  squaws  are  waiting ;  the  women 
pounce  upon  the  stunned  fish,  lug  them  away,  cut  off 
their  heads,  split  them  open,  take  out  the  backbones, 
and  then  hang  them  upon  long  poles  to  dry,  keeping 
a  small  fire  always  smouldering  underneath  the  poles 
to  partially  smoke  the  drying  fish.  Salmon  cured  in  this 
way  I  have  known  to  keep  two  years  perfectly  sound. 

It  is  curious  the  Columbia  salmon  never  take  a  bait 
after  they  leave  the  salt  water.  I  have  tried  every  expe- 
dient I  could  think  of  to  tempt  them,  but  always  with- 
out success ;  and  from  careful  inquiries  made  of  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  cascades, 
and  from  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at 
the  various  trading  posts,  I  am  quite  sure  salmon  are 
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never  taken  with  bait  after  thev  leave  the  sea.  But  in 
the  sea,  before  enterini^  the  rivers,  I  have  seen  tliis 
species  of  salmon  {Salmo  Qniunntj  eauj^ht  by  the  Indians 
with  the  {greatest  ease  bv  trollinjr  f«»r  them.  The  line  is 
made  vf  aeaweed,  smoked  and  then  knotted  together; 
a  large  pebble  about  4  oz.  in  wei;rht,  slung  about  six  feet 
from  the  hook,  acts  as  a  sinker.  The  savages  at  one 
time  used  a  wooden  hook  with  a  bone  barb,  but  now  they 
get  supplied  with  steel  fish-hooks  h\  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  The  bait  employed  i.s  a  small  fish,  usually  a 
herring  or  anchovy.  The  line  is  made  fast  to  the  canoe 
paddle,  just  above  the  hand-grip,  and  tlie  act  oy  paddling 
gives  to  the  bait  the  necessary  jerking  motion.  The 
time  chosen  for  trolling  is  alj<mt  two  hours  after  the 
sun  rises,  or  two  hours  before  it  sets. 

Water  is  an  essential  neither  man  nor  Ijeast  ciin  d(» 
without,  and  although  it  is  g^Mifrally  pro<'Uvnbl»'  in 
great  abundance  in  the  wildern«*ss,  to  wliich  wanderers 
in  search  of  a  home  nujstly  ]m'Iu\  their  ste[»s,  never- 
theless there  are  localities  in  every  country,  where 
want  of  water  nuiy  sadly  inconvenience  the  traveller, 
hence  a  brief  description  of  a  few  of  the  systems  resorted 
to  by  the  inhabitants  of  different  countries,  for  the  ol)- 
tainment  and  C(mveyance  (»f  water,  may  be  acceptable, 
and  let  us  hope  useful. 

Explorers  i»^.form  us,  in  s(>me  parts  of  South  Africa  the 
Natives  are  frequently  compdled  to  drink  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  paunches  of  animals,  to  allay  their  thirst. 

Mr  Darwin  tells  us  of  a  people,  who,  catching  turtles. 
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drank  the  water  that  was  fijund  in  the  pericardia,  or 
heart  sacks,  ^  and  which  was  quite  pure  and  sweet.' 

The  Arabs  in  crossing  the  deserts  use  a  hir<jfe  leathern 
flask,  *  Zeniseniniere,'  which  they  convey,  hung  on  the 
shady  side  of  a  camel. 

The  Bushmen  in  South  Africa  employ  ostrich  <'5^'«^- 
shells,  which  they  fill  with  water,  and  bury  at  con- 
venient distances  for  the  return  route. 

For  packings  water  on  mule  or  horse-back,  stronjj;'  kegs 
are  very  convenient,  holding  about  fifty  pounds  each. 

Stagnant  water  should  always  be  filtered  and  boiled 
before  it  is  drank,  otherwise  fever  and  dvsenterv  are  verv 
likely  to  be  produced.  A  very  g-ood  temporary  or  make- 
shift filter  nuiy  be  constructed  by  pouring  the  muddy 
water  through  a  tuft  of  grass,  bound  together  tightly. 

The  tracks  of  animals  and  the  course  of  birds  are 
•rood  sii^ns  to  note  when  the  wanderer  is  in  search  of 
water.  I  believe  I  once  saved  my  own,  jiiid  several 
men's  lives,  by  following  the  tracks  of  Prongbuck  to 
their  drinking  places.  We  had  been  searching  in  vain 
for  water  on  a  sandy  desert,  until  we  were  all  nearly 
famished  with  thirst,  and  had  almost  abandoned  everv 
hope  of  finding  a  streani  to  camp  by,  when  I  struck  the 
antelope  tracks,  which  led  directly  to  a  small  brook 
completely  hidden  in  a  rocky  ravine.  Animals  when 
going  to  drink  almost  invariably  proceed  in  single  file, 
hence  trails  leading  lo  water  are  usually  well  beaten 
and  very  narrow. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

A  I'lizzlo  for  a  Cnrpontpr — To  J?nil(l  a  Loir-lioiiso  without  Iron 
Sj)lit-Sliiii;rlt's — I'lit  on  the  IJoof — Mnko  Door  and  l"'ir»'j)la(*t' — To 
niak<»  a  Door,  l'"in'plact',  and  Cliiinney — l^o^:  (Quarters  of  tin- 
])oinidary  Connuission — l^tfccts  of  Cold — A  Caution  to  bf  rt'nu'Ui- 
l)frt'd — To  procurt"  a  Lij/ht  from  two  pieces  of  Wood — (it'ttin^'  a 
liij.''lit  with  a  Cun — J  low  to  carry  l.ucifcrs. 

Direct  a  carpenter  to  build  \i  house;  he  is  only  to  have 
as  tools  an  axe,  an  auger,  and  a  knife  ;  he  is  not  to  us<' 
a  nail,  hinge,  screw,  or  iron  of  any  kind,  and  yet  the 
door  is  to  open  and  shut,  latch,  and  accomplish  all  that 
an  ordinary  door  is  expected  to  do  ;  lie  is  to  let  in  light, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  wet,  without  the  aid  of 
glass  ;  he  must  roof  the  house,  and  make  a  fireplace  an<l 
chimney  entirely  with  wood,  so  as  n(»t  to  catch  tire  or 
allow  the  smoke  to  come  into  the  room ;  the  only 
building  materials  at  his  disposal  are  to  be  trees  grow- 
ing near  the  site  of  the  intended  house.  Do  you  not 
think  he  would  pronounce  it  tin  impossible  task  P  Never- 
theless, lumberers,  settlers,  and  practised  wanderers  have 
to  manage  it.  Like  UK^st  other  things,  it  is  easy  of 
accomplishment  when  once  you  know  hoAV  to  go  to 
work.  I  presume  the  previous  directions  as  to  how  an 
axe  is  to  be  used  havc  been  put  into  practice.  First 
stake  out  the  square  or  other  shape  you  intend  making 
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ycmr  honse,  liavinj^  previously  satisfied  yourself  that  the 
trees  round  about  are  suited  to  your  purpose  and  that 
a  constant  supply  of  water  is  near  by,  a  precaution 
the  ancient  Romans  never  lost  sight  of.  Then  calculate, 
by  takinj^  the  average  circumference  of  the  ti'ees,  how 
many  you  will  require  to  fell  so  as  to  make  a  w;ill  seven 
feet  high  when  the  trunks  are  laid  upon  one  another. 
Ply  your  axe,  chop  down  the  required  number  of  trees, 
trim  them  and  lop  off  the  tops,  leaving  the  trunks  the 
length  you  want  them  ;  the  next  process  is  that  of 
rolling  these  logs  to  the  site  of  the  shanty,  which  can 
be  accomplished  easily  if  a  long  handspike  is  employed. 
This  done,  lay  four  of  the  largest  logs  into  a  square,  (we 
will  suppose  this  to  be  the  shape  of  the  house),  then  by 
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slantwise,  as  '  skeds  '  are 
adjusted  to  wagons,  get 
four  other  logs  upon  the 
foundation  logs.  It  will 
be  necessary,  in  order  to 
roll  up  the  logs,  as  the  height  of  the  Avail  increases  to 
have  them  of  a  less  circumference,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  weight;  this,  however,  must  depend  ui)on  the 
number  and  strength  of  the  builders,  or  builder,  if  only 
one  is  at  work ;  it  is  better  to  cut  notches  in  the  lower 
logs  for  those  above  them  to  drop  into ;  it  makes  the 
building  firm,  and  leaves  less  space  ojjen  betwixt  the  logs. 
Now   stand   upon   the   topmost   log,   and   chop   out 
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a  i)iece  from  it  2  ft.  0  in.  lon«i-,  and  so  on,  lo*;*  after 
lo«^,  until  the  bottom  one  is  reached ;  this  (me  must 
be  only  cut  half-through,  and  the  half  split  out ;  this 
done,  roll  up  cue  more  log,  and  your  doorway  is 
finished ;  if  you  did  not  axe  out  the  entrance  at  this 
stage  of  the  building,  you  could  not  do  it  at  all.  In 
one  end  of  the  house  chop  out  another  oj>ening  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  only  three  feet  wide ;  this  is  for 
the  fireplace.  Having  got  the  walls  up,  the  hard  an«l 
laborious  part  is  over.  Roofing  is  the  second  stage  in 
the  proceeding  ;  rafters  must  be  trenailed  together  and 
arranged  precisely  as  they  are  in  a  stone  house,  which 
is  to  be  either  tiled  or  slated,  but  in  lieu  of  tiles  or 
slates  shingles  are  used  in  wild  countries.  Shingles  vary 
in  size,  but  fourteen  inches  by 
eiffht  inches  will  be  found  to 
answer  well.  To  make  them, 
a  cedar  tree  must  be  felled  an<l 
axed  into  lengths  of  fourteen 
inches ;  to  get  a  shingle  eight 
inches  witle  the  tree  ought  to 
measure  forty-eight  inches  in  circumference.  Split 
your  lengths  into  four  pieces  of  equal  size,  remov<'  the 
bark,  and  then,  by  employing  the  axe  tin  a  wedge  Jind 
driving  it  with  a  log  of  svood,  it  becomes  an  easy  job 
to  split  off  th in  slabs  from  the  faces  of  the  four  pieces  of 
cedar.  These  slabs  are  called  shingles,  and  if  pr(>perly 
put  on  form  a  roof  quite  as  secure  as  if  it  was  nuid<'  of 
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slates  (parenthetically  it  will  be  as  well  to  say  that 
shiiijjfles  are  usually  split  with  a  tool  made  on  purpose, 
called  a  *  frau,'  which  in  shape  nearly  resembles  the  knitc 
used  for  euttinj^  hay  into  bundles;  commercially,  and 
where  there  is  a  larjxe  demand  for  shin<»:les,  thev  are 
made  by  machinery  and  sold  by  the  thousand).  To 
shin<ifle  a  house  when  you  luive  no  nails,  be^j^in  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rafters,  and  let  half  the  shiuf^le  project 
over,  in  order  to  carry  the  rain-water  clear  of  the  wall, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  house  is  tiled. 
Fasten  this  row  by  trenailing  a  li«^ht  piece  of  wood  at 
each  end,  so  that  it  rests  firmly  on  the  row  of  shino-les. 
Following"  up  this  plan,  let  row  follow  row  until  the 
ridge  of  the  rafters  is  attained,  finish  the  opposite  side 
and  ends  in  the  same  way,  and  your  house,  if  you  are 
anythiuj^  of  a  carpenter,  has  a  waterproof  roof. 

The  door  can  be  easily  constructed  of  rou<^h  plank,  split 
from  off  a  cedar  lo<;  in  the  same  numner  as  the  shinn'les 
were,  only  the  log  must  be  as  long  as  the  plank  you 
require.  These  planks  are  then  to  be  trenailed  together 
bv  means  of  cross-pieces  ;  one  hole  must  be  bored  in  the 
half-split  lowermost  log,  and  another  in  the  uppermost 
log,  for  two  pegs  to  work  easily  in,  which  pegs  are  to  be 
fastened  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  door.  This  plan 
makes  a  capital  substitute  for  an  iron  liin ge.  Any  ordinary 
amount  of  ingenuity  will  be  equal  to  designing  a  latch. 
A  fireplace  I  have  always  found  to  answer  remarkably 
well  is  made  in  this  way.     Measure  about  five  feet  from 
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the  loyfs  forniinfj  the  end  in  which  you  haye  axed  out 
the  place  for  your  tire ;  cut  as  many  lii^ht  poles  as  you 
think  you  may  require,  each  pole  to  be  considerably 
taller  than  the  ridj^e  of  the  house  when  one  end  is 
placed  on  the  line  tive  feet  from  the  locr^  and  the  other 
slanted  against  the  lojjf-house.  Commence  by  placinjjj 
one  of  these  poles  close  to  the  lower  lo<^  of  the  house  on 
one  side  of  the  openin«jf.  Of  course,  the  lirst  pole  will 
be  vertical,  and  as  the  distance  from  the  house  increases 
slant  the  p(->les  as  you  place  them  towards  the  point  or 
an<4'le  of  the  g-able.  Continue  this  arran«;'ement  alon<>' 
the  measured  line,  and  finish  at  the  log  on  the  opjiosite 
side  to  that  at  which  you  commenced.  You  have  uoav 
enclosed  your  fireplace,  and  by  fastenin<j^  the  upper 
ends  of  the  poles  f  ^'st  firmly  together,  and  then  to  the 
apex  of  the  gable,  you  will  find  a  capital  chimney  has 
been  constructed.  About  six  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
this  semicircle  of  poles,  on  the  inside  drive  in  several 
pickets,  the  height  of  which,  clear  of  the  ground,  should 
be  quite  four  feet.  Next  wreath  in  betwixt  these  up- 
rights a  ^  wickey '  or  basketwork  of  light  twigs  and 
sticks,  and  it  should  be  woven  close  and  firm.  This 
operation  completed,  you  will  have  to  turn  mudlark  for 
a  short  time,  and  mix  well  together  a  good  thick  muck, 
composed  of  clay,  sand,  small  shingle,  and  water.  It 
nuist  be  so  thick  as  not  to  run  through  the  basketwork, 
and  yet  thin  enough  to  settle  and  pack  well  together ; 
next  fill  in  the  space  between  the  basketwork  and  the 
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polos  with  this  cornpo,  and  work  it  well  down  with  a 
tamping  stick,  so  that  no  cracks  or  hollow  spaces  are 
left;  then  let  it  settle  until  you  have  «  ini)letedth<'  other 
parts  of  your  house,  which  ma}'  be  floored  with  rouf^h 
plank  if  you  are  of  a  luxurious  turn,  or  left  only  with 
the  bare  earth.  A  good  trench  should  be  made  round 
the  house,  if  you  have  the  tools  to  do  it  with  :  a  small 
bench  will  be  fimnd  convenient  as  a  table,  and  for  seats 
chop  logs  the  length  best  suited  to  your  taste.  When  I 
have  no  glass  I  admit  light  by  raising  one  or  two 
shingles  in  the  roof,  working  them  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  bit  of  hide  pegged  on,  like  the  hinge  boys 
usually  employ  for  rabbit  hutches.  If  it  rains,  all  that 
is  needed  is  to  nearly  close  the  shingles ;  the  slant  is 
then  sufficient  to  run  oft'  the  wet.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
go  into  any  further  detail,  because  there  are  numberless 
minor  matters  which  can,  and  indeed  must  be  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  wanderer.  One  who  has  a  turn  for 
carpentering  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  construct  a 
better  house  than  another  not  so  gifted.  The  work 
of  building  completed,  light  your  fire,  by  first  placing 
two  logs  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  a 
third  log  at  the  back;  build  in  your  wood  between 
them,  and  light  it ;  as  you  keep  your  fire  burning  day 
after  day,  the  compo  gradually  drys  and  hardens,  but 
the  wet  for  some  time  will  keep  the  basketwork  fi'om 
catching  fire  ;  by  and  by,  however,  it  begins  to  burn, 
and  when  consumed  leaves  you  a  regular  concrete  back 
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to  your  fireplace,  which,  if  well  made  and  properly 
packed,  becomes  as  hard  and  durable  as  tire-brick.  This 
kind  of  fireplace  answers  admirably,  and  if  the*  poles 
are  i)roi)erly  slanted,  and  carried  sufHciently  hif^h  above 
the  house,  the  smoke  is  earned  up  by  a  draught  that 
keeps  the  fire  burninj^  briskly,  and  ^eta  rid  of  the 
nuisance  wood  smoke  always  causes  when  it  escapes 
into  an  enclosed  space. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  where  tools  and  proper  labour 
are  to  be  obtained,  loj:^  houses  can  be  built  quite  equal 
to  those  made  of  stone  or  bricks,  but  as  these  are 
matters  which  do  not  apply  directly  to  the  wanderer,  it 
would  only  occupy  time  unprofitably  to  give  instructions 
as  to  the  systems  of  building  these  more  elaborate  edi- 
fices. The  Commission  were  all  wintered  (for  two  winters) 
in  log-houses  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Columbia 
River.  In  the  construction  of  these  log-houses  we 
employed  sun-dried  bricks  for  making  the  fireplaces 
and  chimneys,  which  answered  perfectly,  and  we  burnt 
lime  to  make  mortar  for  building  and  for  filling  in  the 
spaces  between  the  logs  of  the  houses.  Of  course  we 
had  glass  and  nails,  and  tools  of  all  kinds,  besides 
having  men  who  were  regular  carpenters.  We  had  also 
blacksmiths  and  workers  in  every  description  of  handi- 
craft. Hence  we  were  enabled  to  build  very  comj^lete 
houses,  for  stores,  dwelling  places,  and  large  rooms 
for  mapping.  The  cost  of  this  log-camp  was  very  heavy, 
because  labour  was  dear,  and  rations  most  costly,  in 
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conseqnoneoof  the  distance  proviHionslisid  to  be  brouifht 
by  pack  iiiiiiiialH,  from  the  nearest  water  coiiiiniinicati<»ii. 
The  men  and  otficers  enjoyed  admirable  liealtli  (bu'inL;' 
the  winters,  althou«^h  the  temperature  was  often  down 
to  Ii2  dejjf.  below  zero ;  the  ink  froze  so  (jnickly  in  the 
pens  tluit  writinj4'  was  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  I 
have  fre(piently  seen  the  contents  of  a  pail  which  was 
lilled  with  water  and  placed  close  to  the  fire  in  my 
shanty  become  solid  ice  in  a  few  hours ;  yet  as  lony;  as 
the  air  was  cahn  and  no  wind  blew  it  did  not  appear  to 
the  senses  unusually  cold.  T  may  mention  one  little 
matter  as  a  caution  to  be  remrmbered  in  very  cold 
weather — never  put  an  iron  bit  into  a  horse's  mouth 
without  previously  warmin<2f  it ;  very  cold  iron  or  steel 
acts  much  in  the  same  way  on  animal  tissues  as  it  Avould 
do  if  at  a  white  heat ;  the  bit  takes  the  skin  oif  the 
tonjjue  of  the  horse  in  an  instant. 

I  told  the  wanderer  just  now  to  lif,dit  his  fire  when  he 
had  built  it.  This  is  not  at  all  times  quite  so  easy  a 
job  as  it  appears  to  be  to  us,  who  have  lucifer  matches 
at  ^d.  a  box.  The  savag-e  has  no  steel  or  iron  to  strike 
sparks  from  by  using*  a  flint ;  still  he  manag-es  to  light 
a  fire  with  the  same  material  he  burns.  I  had  airain 
and  again  read  about  the  savage  procuring  a  light  by 
rubbing  two  sticks  together,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  tell  how  it  was  possible  until  I  saw  it  done. 
You  might  continue  to  rub  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  one 
against  the  other,  without  kindling  them,  until  your  hair 
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turned  grey,  or  you  froze  to  death.  Tt  is  not  in  this 
way  the  Indian  manages  ;  he  takes  a,  round  piece  of 
wood  and  a  fiat  piece ;  the  former  he  tapers  to  a  conical 
shaped  point,  in  the  latter  he  scoops  out  a  liollow  place 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  cone;  laying  the  Hat  piece  on  the 
ground,  and,  placing  his  feet  firmly  upon  it,  with  his 
hand  he  rapidly  rotates  the  end  of  the  stick  in  the 
hollow  place,  by  rubbing  it  betwei-n  his  palms,  and  at 
the  same  time  pressing  it  firmly  down.  Yr«"v  soon  tlu' 
dust  thus  nibbed  off  begins  to  smoulder,  and  at  la.st 
ignites.  This  burning:  dust  is  next  i-'uced  in  dry 
bark  or  moss,  and  carefully  blown  Uy  the  biv  atli  int«> 
a  flame.  Cedar  wood  is  besi,  but  it  must  be  verv 
dry,  sound,  and  free  from  knots.  Any  one  can  thus 
procure  a  light,  if  wood  is  to  be  obtained  fitted  for  the 
purpose,  but  yon  will  find  it  takes  some  practice  to  give 
the  stick  a  rapid  rotation,  and  to  make  at  the  same  time 
a  due  amount  of  pressure.  It  is  at  all  times  easy  U> 
obtain  a  light,  if  you  have  a  gun,  gunpowder,  and  cajis, 
or  a  flint  lock  does  as  well.  The  best  plan  of  proceed- 
ing is  to  tear  up  a  small  cpiantity  of  the  inner  bark  of  a 
fir  or  cedar  tree  into  fine  threads,  place  a  small  quantity 
of  gunpowder  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  slightly  damp 
the  bark,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be  you  are  going 
to  employ,  and  then  rub  it  well  in  the  powder.  Eam  this 
very  lightly  into  the  gun,  build  a  little  heaj)  of  the  driest 
material  you  can  find  (dry  material  ft)r  kiiidling  can  be 
generally  procured  from  the  under  sides  of  fallen  trees,  if 
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it  is  rainy  weatlier,  or  take  the  inside  bark).  Then  if  the 
weather  is  wet,  cover  yonr  heap  with  a  shib  of  barlv. 
Now  stand  a  few  yards  off,  and  fire  your  ^ini  into  the 
heap ;  you  will  in  all  likelihood  find  the  bark-wad 
snioulderino- ;  blow  it  carefull}-  into  a  tlani  and  then 
the  rest  is  easy.  Flint  and  steel  are  very  {j^ood  in  their 
way,  but  the  <^rand  diftieulty  is  to  keep  your  tinder  dry. 
If  I  can  possibly  procure  lucifer  matches  I  invariably 
use  them  in  preference  to  anythinjj^  else,  and  by  exer- 
cisini;'  a  little  care  and  strict  economy  it  is  wonderful 
how  lon<r  you  can  make  a  lar<^e  metal  box  full  of  matches 
last.  The  best  plan  of  carry in<j^  them  is  in  a  tin,  or 
metal  box  of  any  kind  ;  this  box  should  be  always  rolled 
uj)  in  a  lon<^  strip  of  dressed  hide  and  tied  firmly;  packed 
in  this  way  you  could  not  make  the  matches  wet,  even 
by  soakinj^  the  packaj^e  in  a  river.  As  a  rule,  I  am  not 
favourably  disposed  towards  any  of  the  machines — and 
their  name  is  ley^ion — for  procuring-  instantaneous  linht ; 
they  are  pretty  sure?  to  ij;et  broken,  or  escapinj^  that 
contino^ency,  the  material  composing'  them  soon  wears 
out,  and  of  course  cannot  be  replaced ;  my  advice  is, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  useless  toys. 
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CHAPTER  XVrU. 

^p..nanls     ston...Wasp.-K.ttio-Sn.l..     ,;,.._.!    ,,.    ,,     ^ 
Mo!!!r      '      '"^  >^pi-I.T-The    D..r-tick_Leeche.  i„    the 

The  tiny  insect  called  by  the  French  marhufouin,  or 
^•o^f^^u<,  by  the  Germans  HM.rhnarh>,  or  (iuUr,  by  the 
Americans  Puuh.:  ...nd  mo.^nUo  (little  fly),  its  repre- 
sentatiye  in  onr  own  country  beino-  the  knat,  l>el<,n<.-s 
to  the  order  Diptera  (havin-.  two  wing-.s).  lndivi<lua"ls 
of  this  species,  so  numerous  as  to  be  scattered  ovc^r  both 
hemispheres,  from  pole  to  pole,  are  all  yicious  and  l,lood- 
thirsty. 

To  thoso  wlio  Luve  uover  visitcHl  tl.e  1,„„„.  ,„„1 
liuunts  of  tliese  posts  I  saj,_v„„  ],„„„  notLinj.  ,it  nil 
about  lusoct  2X'rsoe,.tio„ ;  neithor  cau  vo»  f„r,„  the 
fuiutest  icU.a  of  tl.e  ten-ible  suffbrinj.  foes  so  soennn,.!,- 
insigniHeant  aro  oaiialjle  of  inHictiii-. 

Whether  amid  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  or  beneath 
the  scorching  heat  of  an  eastern  sun,  strange  as  it  seems 
these  tonuenfors  are  n.et  with,  always  lively,  invariably 
liungry.     I  certainly  was   vain  enough  te   in.agine    I 
Imd   endure.!   as   nuich   misery   in   the   course  of  my 
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vvandorincfs  as  it  was  possil)le  for  nios(iuitoes  to  inflict ; 
how  sadly  I  was  inistakcn  the  sofiiicl  will  show. 

In  tlio  sunnnor  of  IS.^S  we  wore  eni'aj^'ed  in  ciittin<r 
the  Boundary-line  alongf  the  low  and  comparatively  flat 
land,  that  lies  between  the  seaboard  and  spurs  of  the 
Cascade  mountains ;  our  camp  was  on  the  8umass 
prairie,  which  in  reality  is  sim])ly  an  open  i>atch  of 
grassy  land,  through  which  mniierous  streams  wind, 
emptying  themselves  into  the  I'raser  river,  by  a  short 
swift  stream  named  the  Sumiiss  river. 

Any  settler  who  might  chance  to  visit  this  spot  in 
the  spring,  would  never  dream  that  in  July  the  prairie 
is  completely  iinder  water,  and  in  ignorance,  might  ply 
his  axe,  run  up  his  log  shanty,  and  quietly  settle  down  to 
establish  his  home  in  the  wilderness  where  all  gave  cheer- 
ing promise  of  fertile  acres.  How  astonished  he  would 
be,  on  awLilvcning  some  morning,  to  find  that  his  land 
of  promise  was  changing  rapidly  into  a  navigable  lake, 
and  his  shanty,  like  a,  raft,  floating  away  !  But  such 
would  be  his  fate  ;  and  thus  it  comes  about.  When 
the  snow  melts  upon  the  hills,  the  Fraser  rises  with 
great  rapi<lity,  dams  back  the  Sumass,  reversing  its 
coiu'se,  so  that  it  flows  into  the  Sumass  lake  instead  of 
out  of  it,  fills  it  up  as  you  would  fill  a  basin.  Overflow- 
ing the  banks  it  floods  the  prairies,  converting  into  an 
immense  lake  what  was  a  few  days  before  a  grassy 
expanse. 

On    the    subsidence   of  the   waters   our   tents  were 
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]»itehed  on  the  ed<jfe  of  a  little  i*treain,  threadin<jf  its 
way  thron«4h  this  prairie.  Towi'rin;^''  np  from  one  bank 
of  the  streamlet  rose  the  Cascad*-  mountains,  densely 
wooded  with  pines  and  cedars:  to  the  ri^ht  lay  the 
tranquil  lake;  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  for  about  two 
miles,  the  green  prairie,  b<tund«'d  by  the  .Suinass  river, 
that  wound  like  a  silver  cord  round  the  base  of  a  distant 
hill.  Wild  fowl  were  in  abundane*',  the  streams  were 
alive  with  fish,  the  forest  stocked  with  deer,  Avhilst 
the  mules  and  horses  were  kne<,'  deej»  in  luxuriant 
grass. 

The    first   week    passed   pleasantly    away,    tlien   the 
mosquitoes    began    to   get    troiildesome.     In    my    own 
mind,  I  must  confess  to  entertaining  a  suspicion  that 
thev  were  more  to  be  dreaded   than  mv  companions 
Avere   willing  to  believe,  inasmuch  as   the  crafty  Red- 
skins had  erected  rude  stages,  ]>y  driving  stout  poles 
into  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  and  then  fastening  other 
poles  to  them  ;  to  these  platforms  they  all  retired  on  the 
flrst   appearance   of  the   mosquitoes.      My   sus})icions 
were  confirmed — in  about  five  days  the   increase  was 
something   beyond   belief,  and    really  terrible    as  fhey 
hovered  over  and  about  us  in  dense  clouds.     Night  and 
dav  the  hum  of  these  blood-thirstv  tvrants  was  inces- 
sant ;  we  ate  them,  drank   them.  Vireathed  them ;  the 
thickest  leather  clothinir  scarcely  ]»rotected  one  au'ainst 
their  lancets.     With  trousers   tied   tiirhtlv   round   the 
ankle,   and    coat    sleeves   round   the   wrist,   the   head 
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euveloped  in  a  gauze  bag,  Lands  in  gloves,  and  feet  in 
...  shooting-boots,  we   lived   and   slept, 

or  rather  tried  to  do  so.  Lighting 
huge  fires,  fumigating  our  tents,  try- 
ing every  expedient  we  could  think 
of,  was  all  in  vain,  the  mosquitoes 
seemed  happy  in  a  smoke  that  would 
have  stifled  anything  else  that  was 
mortal ;  and,  what  was  worse,  they 
increased  in  number  daily. 

Eating  or  drinking,  attired  as  we 
were,  required  an  immense  amount  of  ingenuity,  first 
dexterously  to  raise  the  net,  and  then  deftly  throw 
the  wished-for  morsel  into  the  mouth;  the  slightest 
binigle  or  delay  in  rest*  iring  the  covering,  and  a  torrent 
of  mosquitoes  gained  admittance,  causing  insufferable 
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Human  endurance  has  its  limits  ;  the  most  patient 
get  rebellious  at  being  flayed  alive.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  to  work  or  write,  one's  entire  time  being 
occupied  in  slapping,  stamping,  grumbling,  and  sa- 
vagely slaughtering  mosquitoes.  The  human  face 
divine  rapidly  assumed  an  irregularity  of  outline,  far 
from  consonant  with  the  strict  lines  of  beauty ;  each 
one  looked  as  though  he  had  gone  in  for  a  fight  and 
lost  it.  The  unfortunate  mules  and  horses,  driven  mad, 
raced  about  wiUly,  dashing  into  the  lake,  out  again, 
then  trying  the  shelter  of  the  willow-trees,  and  rolling 
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on  the  jrrnss  in  very  agonv;  hut  all  was  <>f  no  avail; 
jjfo  where  they  would,  do  what  they  would.  tli«'ir 
persecutors  stuck  to  them  in  swarms.  The  dogs, 
howling  piteously,  wandered  iq*  and  down  restless  and 
wretched,  until,  guided  hy  a  wise  instinct,  they  dug 
holes  in  tlie  earth  as  a  (h'vtiier  rcHxart  \  then,  backing 
in,  lay  with  their  heads  at  the  entrance,  shaking  their 
ears,  and  snapping  aiigrilv  at  the  ravening  legions, 
anxiims  and  ready  for  an  imnie<liate  assault. 

To  endure  any  longer  such  ceaseless  persecution  was 
impossible;  officers  and  men  began  to  show  symjitoms 
of  fever,  the  result  of  want  of  sleep,  and  irritation 
arising  frtmi  mosquito  bites.  To  v.ithdraw  into  the  hills 
and  abandon  the  work  until  winter  was  the  (tulv  alter- 
native.  We  were  fairly  vanquished — the  labour  of  a 
hundred  men  and  as  many  mules  and  horses  put  an 
end  to  by  tiny  flies. 

Tents  were  struck,  the  mules  packed,  the  survey  sus- 
pended, and  a  general  exodus  effected.  The  only  thing 
that  in  any  degree  cpiel led  the  mosquitoes  was  a  biveze, 
a  relief  we  seldom  enjoyed,  a  tenq)orarv  respite  when  it 
did  eome ;  t\w  enemy,  seeking  shelter  in  the  grass, 
returned  wdien  the  wind  lulled,  more  hungry  and 
importunate  than  ever. 

The  specimens  brought  home  turn  out  to  l»e  a  new 
species  [CuJex  plmiuis),  its  specific  name  being  given  in 
honour  of  its  obesity.  Why  the  Sumass  mosquito 
should   be   fatter   than   any   of  its  known  brethren    I 
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'  ken  '  not ;  and  it  is  equally  a  piizzio  to  discover  what 
they  feed  on  when  there  are  no  men  or  aninnils. 

The  habits  of  Cnle.r  pimjuix  are  very  nearly  like  to 
those  of  other  well-known  species.  The  female,  hover- 
ing over  a  pool,  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  wat«.'r.  The 
eggs  are  long,  oval,  and  buoyant,  and  each  female 
produces  about  three  hundred  in  number.  With  her 
hind  legs  she  manipulates  the  eggs  so  as  to  get  them 
side  by  side,  in  a  vertical  position  ;  then,  with  an 
adhesive  excretion,  with  which  nature  has  supplied  liei', 
glues  them  together;  in  this  form  they  are  just  like  a 
raft  rioatiiiii"  and  driftino-  on  the  surface.  At  first  the 
colour  is  white,  changing  in  a  few  hours  to  green,  and 
subsequently  to  a  dull  grey.  If  the  sun  is  hot  the 
larvce  come  out  in  about  four  days,  swimming,  on  their 
emergence  from  the  e<^^^y  with  great  ease  and  rapidity, 
often  diving  to  the  bottom,  but  rapidly  returning  to 
the  surface  to  breathe.  The  respiratory  or  breathing 
organs  are  situated  near  the  tail,  on  the  eighth  segment 
of  the  abdomen ;  hence  their  position  in  the  water  is 
invariablv  head  downwards.  After  shifting  the  skin 
three  or  four  times,  the  pupsc  form  is  assumed,  during 
which  state  they  still  move  about  very  actively,  assisted 
by  the  tail  and  two  strangely  fashioned  organs,  similar 
to  paddles  attached  to  it.  In  this  stage  of  their  ex- 
istence they  never  feed — (one  would  almost  be  tempted 
to  wish  this  condition  a  permanency),  and  although 
still  maintaining  a  vertical  position  in  the  water,  it  is 
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reversed,  tjie  head  being  uppermost,  as  the    breathing 
oi'ifans  are  transferred  to  the  chest. 

In  about  a  week  the  final  change  into  the  winged 
stage  of  its  existence  takes  place,  a  process  clearly 
evidencing  a  wise  provision  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
drowning;  for  the  element  in  which  its  jnwions  life 
was  passed  would  be  at  onc«'  fatal  to  it  when  einlowed 
with  wings,  and  litted  for  an  aerial  s(»jourr,.  Tlu'  jnij/a 
case,  as  it  floats  near  the  surface,  splits  from  end  to 
end,  and,  hooking  somewhat  moist  and  crumpled,  from 
being  so  closely  pack(!d,  the  tiny  tly  cre<'i)s  out  and 
floats  t>n  its  previous  wrapper,  thus  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  an  exquisite  canoe  of  nature's  own  con- 
triving. A  breeze  rippling  the  water  ever  so  slightly 
may  now  cause  instant  shipwreck,  suddenly  terminating 
an  existence  scarcely  ctmimencod.  Should  it  be  sunny 
and  hot,  the  wings  rapidly  dry,  and,  bidding  a  long 
and  lasting  good-bye  to  its  frail  barque,  the  mos(juit(> 
Hies  to  the  land,  to  commence  and  carry  on  the  war  of 
persecution. 

Endowed  with  an  instinct  of  self-[)reservation,  mos- 
quitoes seldom  venture  far  over  the  water  after  once 
quitting  their  raft — a  fact  the  wily  savag(3  turns  to  his 
advantage.  Karely  can  an  Indian  be  tempted  ashore 
from  his  stage  during  mosquito  time;  and  when  he  is, 
he  takes  good  care  to  whip  out  every  intruder  from  his 
canoe  before  reaching  the  platform.  These  quaint- 
looking  scaffoldings,  scattered  over  the  lake,  each  with 
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its  little  colony  of  Tndiaiis,  have  a  most  picturesque  ap- 
pearance.    Fleets  of  canoes  jire  iiKKU'ed  to  the  poles,  and 
the  platforni  reached  by  a  ladder  made  of  twisted  bark. 
To  avoid  beinjjf  devoured,  and  to  procure  the  sl«?ep 
refj^iisite  for  health,  I  used  very  frequently  to  seek  the 
hospitality  of  the  savag-es,  and  i)ass  the  nijjjfht  with  them 
(Mi  their  novel  place  of  residence.     Not  that  one  o-uined 
very  much  by  the  exchange;  if  uneasy  dreams  or  indi- 
{Lfestiou  begat  a  restless  desire  to  roll  about  whilst  sleep- 
ing", the  chances  were  that  a  sudden  souse  in  the  lake 
Avould   be   the    consequence.     Perfumes   pungent   and 
varied,   constantly  regaled    the   olfactory  organs ;    not 
such  as  the  night  breeze  wafts  c>ver  the  Bosphorus  or 
bears  on  its  wings  from  troj^ic  isles.     Dogs,  the  sharers 
of  the  Indian's  bed  and  board,  are  also  tenants  of  the 
platform ;  favourites  not  exempt  from  jx^rsecutors,  that 
have  a  decided  penchant  for  the  blood  of  the  pale  face, 
though  unseen  and  unheard,  soon  make  their  proximity 
painfully  aj^parent;    these   annoyances,   together  with 
groans  and  nasal  music,  render  a  night  on  an  Indian 
stage  anything  but  '  sleeiiing'  on  a  bed  of  roses.' 

I  have  tried  every  expedient  my  ingenuity  suggested  : 
mixtures,  lotions,  washes,  ointments  ;  but  nothing  I 
have  ever  used  will  cure  mosquito  j)unctures.  There  are 
few  expedients,  which  come  under  the  headof  imlliatives, 
worth  trying ;  but  all  that  one  can  hope  to  accomplisli 
is  in  some  degree  to  aUay  the  tiery  itching,  that  fairly 
scorches  the  skin,  at.  the  knobs  surrounding  the  punc- 
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tures swell  into  miniature  mole-hills.  The  Ix'st  thing 
I  discovered  was  water,  used  as  hot  as  it  was  possible  to 
bear  it  ;  plunging  the  han«ls  into  it,  and  ap[»lying 
saturated  cloths  to  the  face  and  head,  afforded  verv 
delightful,  though  (ndy  temporary,  relief:  but  a  minute's 
respite  from  misery  is  worth  obtaining,  when  it  can  be 
had  at  the  cost  of  a  little  trouble. 

The  Indians  believe  in  the  ethcacy  of  vermillion,  ii 
material  they  trade  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
An  officer  belon<'ini^  to  the  Bitundarv  (/omuiission.  dur- 
ing  the  work,  was  one  day  *■  en  route  '  to  an  (tutpost 
camp,  having  for  a  guide  an  Indian  lad;  the  mos(jui- 
toes  were  in  leijions,  and  mv  friend's  han<ls  an<l  face 
commenced  to  swell  rapidly.  The  Red-skin  guide  very 
kindly  took  him  to  a  lodge  and  pointed  out  his  suffer- 
ings ;  the  squaws  at  once  set  to  work,  and  jiainted  every 
knob  Avith  vermillion  ;  he  told  me  that  it  afforded  him 
indescribable  comfort  and  ease ;  but  it  most  assuredly 
did  not  improve  his  personal  appearance ;  he  was  the 
most  singular  sight  I  ever  beheld,  and  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  to  which  I  can  compare  him  except  to 
Zaniiel  or  a  clowni  in  plain  clothes. 

Rubbing  in  soft  fat  is  also  a  good  plan  t(j  allay  the 
terrible  ceaseless  itching. 

The  British  Cohunbian  mosquitoes  one  wouhl  be 
disposed  to  think  must  be  very  closely  allied  to  the 
mosquito  family  '  The  Ranger  '  (Captain  Flack)  speaks 
of  in  his  Texan  hunting  experiences. 
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'  Arkausiis  is  a  state  witlnait  ii  i'iiult,'  sjii<l  a  native. 

••  Exccptiiij^^  mosquitoes,'  exclaimed  one  from  iinother 
state. 

'  Wall  straiii^nM',  except  for  them  ;  lor  it  ar'  a  lacl  tliev 
are  r-uornioius,  and  do  push  themselves  in  rather  trouble- 
some. Jiut  they  never  stick  twice  in  the  same  jilace  ; 
and  •live  them  a  fair  chance  for  a  few  uionths,  and  vou 
will  {js^et  as  hiuch  above  noticing'  them  as  an  allii^ator. 
But  uiosquitoes  is  uatur\  and  I  never  iind  fault  with 
her.  If  they  ar'  larj^e  Arkausas  is  lar<^-e,  her  varmints 
ar'  lar<,n»,  her  trees  ar'  lar^e,  her  rivers  ar'  larj^e  ;  and 
a  small  mosquito  would  be  of  no  more  use  than  preach- 
ing in  a  cane-brake.' 

More  diminutive,  nevertheless  quite  as  formidable 
in  its  sanguinary  onslaughts,  is  the  burning-fly,  brul(>t, 
or  sand-fly  of  the  trappers  and  fur-traders.  The  male 
sand-fly  is  not  a  blood-sucker,  but  lives  on  flower^, 
sipping  the  nectar  in  indolent  enjoyment ;  whereas 
what  should  have  been  the  gentler  sex  are,  liketluj  Da- 
hoinean  amazons,  the  sanguinary  spirits  of  the  tribe. 
The  sand-Hy  is  very  much  suuiller  than  the  mosquito, 
and,  instead  of  being  a  genteel  hlomlc,  Madame  Brulot 
is  black  as  an  African  negress,  with  a  short  dumpy 
body,  and  wings,  when  folded,  twice  the  length  of  the 
lady  herself.  Her  mouth  is  not  attra.ctive,  being  a 
bundle  of  sharp  blades,  the  sheaths  forming  tubes 
through  which  the  blood  is  sucked.  As  the  barbed 
stilettoes   do   their   w'ork,  there   is    instilled  into   the 
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puncture  an  iehurous  Unid,  I'ansin;^"  the  most  inlensc 
iiTitati<ni.  Where  the  sand-lly  lays  her  e^^Ljs  is  rather 
a  doubtful  matter,  althouij'h  it  is  more  than  likely  they 
are  attaehed  to  the  Ht«>nis  of  ^vater  phints,  as  the  larva 
is  easily  diseovered  holdinn"  on  to  them,  just  bi'low  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  a  loii«^',  ui^dy-lookinLi"  n'rub. 
divided  into  twelve  ring's  or  segments  ;  the  second  [tair 
of  feet,  beiny-  prehensile,  are  used  for  holdin;^-  on  to 
the  plants.  When  undisturbed  it  is  somewliat  active, 
and  moves  about  l>risklv  ;  but,  totich  it  ev«'i'  so 
sli^litly,  and  it  stiffens  itself,  hani^in^-  by  the  feet 
hke  a  bit  of  dead  rush.  The  larva  having-  attained  its 
full  «^rowth,  spins  for  itself  a,  delicate  silk«'n  \n\g,  in 
Avhich  it  chan^jfes  to  a  pupa;  the  baj^  is  invariably  spun 
the  lon^'  way  of  the  stalk  to  which  it  is  atHxed,  and  the 
top  left  open,  so  that  the  pupa,  bein^"  in  an  upri^'ht 
position,  pushes  its  head  a  little  way  out  of  the  l)a<4-. 
From  this  head  four  hair-like  filaments  project  like 
horns;  these  are  breathing'  oriians.  About  the  e»>'l  of 
June  the  pupa  chan<,^'S  into  the  little  Hy,  which  biu'sts 
from  its  sarcophagus  and  starts  on  its  aerial  tli<jfht. 

Here  we  shall  find  a  contrivance  totally  differing- 
from  the  mosquito  boat,  yet  ecjually  effective  in  aidiuL*" 
the  newly  liberated  captive  to  escape  drownin*^.  The 
end  of  the  silken  ba<^-  being-  open,  the  fly  easily  creeps 
out,  not  into  the  water,  but  dragging^  ^vith  it  a  minute 
silken  balloon — a  sort  of  inner  lining-  to  the  pupa, 
case.     In  this  little  balloon  the  ii\  ascends  throug-h  the 
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water  to  tlic  surface,  then,  V)iirstiiij;  its  slender  wall;^, 
spreads  its  win«^s,  iind,  with  a  liuin  of  d(di<;lit,  i^'oes 
away  to  revel  in  the  sunshin*'  amidst  the  trees  and 
flowers. 

But  one  never  thinks  of  these  wonders  Avhen  fairly 
in  the  stron<;holds  of  the  sand-flv.     T(>   illustrate  the 

~  ft 

torments  they  are  capable  of  inflietin<^,  I  shall  briefly 
describe  a  journey  the  niis<'ry  of  which  will  never  be 
for<ifotten. 

Our  route  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Colum- 
bia to  reach  the  Six)kan  river.  Flowers  in  i)rofusion 
peeped  up  from  amonj^^st  the  f^'rass  ;  birds  were  busily 
employed  in  every  tree  and  bush.  The  air  Avas  heavy 
with  j^erfume  ;  whilst  the  insects,  as  they  tumbled  from 
flower  to  flower,  buzzed  a  continuous  son<^  of  satisfac- 
tion. Nothing  could  have  been  more  enjoyable,  had 
not  clouds  of  sand-fli(\s  filled  the  air,  stirred  uj)  by  the 
feet  of  the  mules  and  horses  as  they  tramped  through 
the  grass.  They  pounced  upon  us  at  once,  aud  covered 
the  animals  so  thickly  that  they  looked  quite  black. 
Plunging,  kicking,  and  rolling  on  the  grass  with  their 
loads,  was  of  no  avail.  Unlike  the  bite  of  a  mosquito, 
that  left  only  a  lump,  blood  trickled  from  every  punc- 
ture of  the  sand-flies'  lancets.  They  whirled  round  our 
heads  like  angry  bees,  savagely  attacking  every  avail- 
able spot.  We  picked  large  bunches  of  twigs,  and  by 
lashing  and  slapj)ing,  tried,  though  vainly,  to  drive 
away  our  assailants.     My  heart  was  really  grieved  at 
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the  sufferin«j;'s  the  poor  animals  were  oblii,'('<l  to  endure, 
spite  of  every  ettV>rt  to  rid  themselves  of  their  pests. 

One  mule  ^nvw  fa;^^ed  and  weary  ;  and  in  that  con- 
dition neither  force  nor  persuasion  is  of  the  sli^-jitost 
use  to  inibice  it  to  mov«'.  The  only  thinijc  you  can  do 
is  to  unpack  him,  and  either  leave  the  load  in  the  trail 
with  the  tired  animal,  or  distribute  it  amon<^st  the  other 
nudes.  The  tired  mule'  was  un[)acked,  and,  with  his 
load,  left  on  the  trail;  camitin^  very  soon  after,  two 
paekei*s  and  a  spare  mule  were  sent  after  him.  Short, 
however,  as  the  time  and  distance  were,  it  was  only 
■with  immense  trouble  the  packers  niana^-ed  to  <4*et  him 
back  to  cam}).  A  sij^ht  so  pitiable  as  the  pt>or  beast 
presented  I  never  beheld  ;  he  was  covered,  from  head 
to  hoois,  with  sand-Hies.  The  little  harpies  looked 
quite  pink,  their  skins  being  so  distended  as  t(>  reveal 
the  colour  of  the  fluid  they  were  gorged  with.  No  one 
could  have  recognised  the  animal  as  a  nude,  so  fear- 
fully was  it  swollen  from  the  poisoned  punctures.  We 
bathed,  smoked,  and  greased  him  to  relieve  his  suffer- 
ings, but  to  no  purpose :  about  two  hours  after 
reaching  the  camp  poor  niulo  was  no  more !  Who 
could  have  dreamed  that  such  pigmies  would  have 
killed  a  powerful  mule  in  two  or  three  hours  'r^ 

'  AVith  caution  ju(l<re  of  possibility  ; 
Thing-s  thought  unlikely,  e'en  impossible, 
Experience  often  shows  us  to  be  true.' 

One  mode  of  protection  is  to  light  large  smouldering 
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fir(»s.  so  !is  i(»  prodiKM'  clouds  of  smoke  ;  tliis  llic  hniloh 
dislike;  tin*  Jiniiiiiils  know  ii,  iiiid.  <'n>v.'dinLr  i'<»nnd  llie 
sn«(.kin<jf  loij^s,  slnij^^-Ie  jmd  (Hiiirrcl  iis  io  Aviiicli  slwill 
he  lUMvesi.  Tliis  iiieiliod  is  iidopted  hv  Indiinis;  iiiid 
mi(»  niMy  iiiwiJVS  know  where  Indiiin  horses  !ire  <j;rii/in<^ 
hy  tlie  ('lon<ls  of  sinok«»  !iseendin<^^  I'roni  ihe  l>nrnin^'' 
h)iL!,'s. 

Onrinii'  ni^lil  siind-llles  ironhle  \)u\  hiile:  hke 
S(Misihh'  ins(H'<s,  they  sk'ejt  lik«>  i\\o  rest  of  the  world. 
linilot,  or  Jud'u'nuj  \\\\  is  n  most  jr]>]>ro))riiite  nsniie  for 
this  ins(M't.  Jis  the  ])nn('tni'e  it  nnikes  i.'  ns  if  ii.  red-hot 
ne(Mll(»  WHS  thrnst  into  one's  llesh.  Snndy  soil,  iind  lots 
of  Wiit(M',  IxMnu!"  ess(Mitiiil  to  tluMr  mnliiplieiition,  they 
nre  niHM^ssurily  eonthied  to  |»in'tienlar  districts.  Bad  as 
th(^s«»  ili(^s  \\\\\  \  still  maintain  nioscpiitoes  are  worse. 
The  hrnlots  do  induli^-e  in  a  short  re[)ose  ;  hut  nios- 
(piitoes  never  wink  th(>ir  eyes,  and  are  ever  on  the 
move. 

Bruce,  in  his  '  Trav(ds  in  Ahyssinia,"  describes  a. 
small  two-win-;ed  fly,  called  the  zimb,  or  tsaltsalya, 
mujuestionahlv  b'don<4'in<4-  to  tlu*  Tabanidre,  or  breeze 
Hies,  thai  drives  every  livino-  thinjjf  from  the  districts  it 
infests.  He  says:  'Small  as  this  insect  is,  we  must 
acknowledii'c  tlu^  elephant,  rhinoceros,  lion,  and  ti^j^er 
vastly  its  inferiors.  Their  verv  sound  occasions  more 
trepidation  and  disorder,  both  in  the  hnnum  and  brute 
creation,  than  whole  lierds  of  the  most  ferocious  wild 
beasts.     As  soon  as  their  buzzing  is  heard  the  cattle 
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rors{ik(>  llicir  food  jind  run  wildly  about  <lic  plain  initil 
<hcy  die,  worn  (»u<,  willi  faii^'uc,  fVi;^dii,  and  Inni^^Tr. 
No  remedy  remains  for  the  rcsidenls  (»n  sncli  spots  but 
to  l(>ave  tlie  hhnh-  rarfli^  and  hasten  down  to  the  samls 
of  Albara  ;  and  there  tliey  remain  while  tlie  rains  last. 
(*amels,  and  even  elephants  find  rhinoceroses,  t  lionj^h 
the  two  last  coat  themselves  with  an  annonr  of  mud, 
are  attackcil  by  this  win;4'«'d  assassin  a.n<l  atllicted  with 
numerous  tumours.  All  the  inhabitants,  from  the 
mountains  of  Abyssinia,  to  the  contlueiuM'  of  tlu^  Nile 
and  Astaboras,  are  once  a.  year  obli^^'cd  to  chan<^e  their 
al)ode  and  seek  jH'otection  on  the  sands  of  Beja, ;  n(»r  is 
tlKjre  any  alternatives  or  means  of  avoidin;^"  tliis,  thon^^'-h 
a.  hostile  band  were  in  the  way,  capable  of  spoilini^- 
them  of  all  their  substance.' 

Fr(»m  this  descri[>t  ion,  says  the  Mar((uess  de  Spineto, 
in  the  'Philosophical  Ma.j^^azine,"  '  it  secuns  <'vident  tliat 
this  terr'.bUs  insect  must,  have  b(;en  the;  fly  that  fbrin<'d 
the  fourth  jilaj^^'ue  of  the  E<,'yptians,  and  which,  in  the 
hin;L^nia|j;e  of  Scri])lure,  "would  put  a,  division  between 
them  and  tlie  Israelites,"  and  sever  tlu.'  land  of 
Goschen,    where    tlix?    cattle   dwelt,    from    the    land    of 

Eo.ypt.' 

This  land,  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  was  a 
land  of  pasture,  neither  tilled  nor  sown,  because  not 
overflown  by  the  Nile  ;  but  the  land  inundated  by  that 
river  was  the  black  cjirtli,  of  the  valley  of  E<^'ypt ;  and, 
as  the  zinib  never  leaves  the  black  earth,  it  followed 
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that  no  fly  could  be  seen  in  the  sand  or  pasture  of  the 
land  of  Goschen,  because  the  kind  of  soil  had  ever 
been  the  refuge  of  the  cattle,  emigrating-  from  the  black 
earth  round  the  Nile  to  the  lower  region  of  Astara. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (vii.  18,  19)  has  given  an  account 
of  this  insect  and  its  manner  of  ojjeration :  '  The  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Egypt ;  and  they  shall  come,  and  sliall  rest  all  of 
them  in  the  desolate  valleys ; '  or,  in  other  words,  the 
fly  shall  cut  oft*  from  the  cattle  their  usual  retreat,  by 
taking  possession  of  those  places  of  refuge  to  which 
they  resorted.  There  are  invariably  found  two  hiero- 
glyphics at  the  top  of  the  cartouche  which  incloses  the 
mystic  title  of  the  Pharaohs,  a  crooked  line  and  the 
figure  of  an  insect ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
this  fly,  or  some  sj)ecies  near  akin  to  it  was  the  proto- 
type of  the  Philistine  idol,  the  god  of  Ekron,  wor- 
sl'.ipped  in  the  form  of  a  fly,  under  the  name  of 
Baalzehuh,  which  means  literally  the  fly  of  Baal,  or, 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  lord  jiy. 

A  small  sand-fly,  SimiiUa  Colmnhaschensis,  plays 
fearful  havoc  amongst  the  people  and  their  four-footed 
companions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coluinbaz,  in 
Servia.  Thev  have  a  tradition  there  that  the  flies  are 
all  bred  in  caves  near  the  ancient  castles  of  Columbaz, 
and  at  certain  periods  they  issue  from  the  mouths  of 
these  caves  like  a  thick  smoke.  It  was  in  these  caverns, 
so   say   the   Wallachians,   that   St.  George  killed  the 
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diMgon,  and  these  insects,  they  assert,  are  hatcliea 
from  its  still  undecomposed  remains ;  whereas  the 
real  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  flies  simply  retire 
into  the  caves  to  avoid  wind  or  i*ain. 

Dr.  Livin«3'stoiie  gives  an  account  of  a  fly  called  the 
tsetse  {Glo.stiina  norsitana),  not  larger  than  a  house-fly, 
brown,  like  the  honey-bee,  but  banJ'.'d  with  yellow,  a 
puncture  of  which  is  as  fatal  to  the  o,e,  horse,  and  doij, 
as  the  bite  of  a  deadly  serpent.  *  In  one  journey,'  he 
says,  '  though  w^e  were  not  aware  of  any  great  numbi.'r 
having  at  any  time  alighted  on  our  cattle,  we  lost  forty- 
three  oxen  by  its  bite.  We  watched  the  animals  care- 
fully, and  believe  that  n<jt  a  score  of  fli«'s  were  ever 
upon  them.'  Man  seems  quite  exem[)t  from  any  harm 
arising  from  its  sting,  and  calves  that  are  xarkuuj  enjoy 
a  like  immunity.  It  does  not  startle  the  ox,  as  the 
gad-fly  does ;  but,  once  stung,  it  swells  under  the 
throat,  profuse  discharges  run  from  nose  and  eyes, 
followed  by  rapid  wasting  of  the  flesh,  until  the  poor 
beast  eventuallv  dies  fr<jm  sheer  exliaustion.     It  is  also 

ft/ 

a  curious  fact  that  the  aiiteloj^e  and  ze])ra  are  not 
injured  by  its  puncture,  wliereas  the  ox  and  horse 
invariably  die. 

There  lives  no  greater  pest  to  the  wanderer  and  his 
horses  and  mules  than  the  breeze-fly :  by  hreezc-jhj  I 
mean  flies  belo'iging  to  the  genus  Tnbnnna  (order, 
Diptcra,  or  two-winged),  not  those  of  the  genus  (E.strnn, 
with  which  it  is  frequently  confounded.     The  latter — 
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commonly  called  bot-fly,  wliicli  is  also  a  terrible  pest, 
alike  avoided  by  both  horse  and  niniinant — deposits  its 
ej^gs  sometimes  on  the  hair,  and  sometimes  imderneath 
the  skin  ;  hence  animals,  g-uided  by  a  natural  instinct, 
or  havin<^  been  the  victims  of  a  past  and  painful 
experience,  all,  at  the  sound  of  his  dreaded  trumpet, 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  nearest  water,  into 
which  they  plung-e. 


Fig.  1, 


Fig.  2. 


On  the  contrary,  in  the  breeze -fly  we  have  to  do 
Avith  a  veritable  hlood-sncJcer,  more  ravenous  than  would 
be  any  winged  leech.  There  are  three  species,  all 
three  by  far  too  plentiful  for  the  comfort  of  either 
man  or  beast,  and  widely  distributed  in  North-west 
America.  These  insects  have  an  apparent  ubiquity, 
and  are  literally  everywhere.  Ascend  to  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow,  there  are  hungry  breeze-flies  awaiting 
your  arrival ;  by  the  rushing  torrent,  on  the  shores  of 
the  jjli^icid  lake,  under  the  deep  damp  sluulows  of  the 
pine-trees,  or  on  the  open  flower-decked  prairie,  there 
are  sure  to  be  breeze-flies.  One  barely  hears  the  sound 
of  its  '  clarion  shrill '  and  hum  of  the  rapidly  vibrating 
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wings,  ere  one  feels  a  sharp  prick,  as  though  a  red  liot 
l,)lade  had  been  thrust  into  the  flesh.  Stab  follows  stal» 
in  quick  succession,  and  unless  active  measures  of 
defence  be  resorted  to  the  skin  speedily  assjumes  the 
form  of  wire-gauze. 

Your  horses  and  mules,  if  you  have  any,  give  im- 
mediate notice  of  the  eneni}',  by  viciously  throwing  up 
their  heads  and  heels,  snorting,  and  very  possibly, 
indeed  I  may  say  generally,  summarily  discharging 
their  loads,  be  they  human  or  baggage,  over  their  heads. 
Whether  success  attends  this  disagreeable  habit  or  not, 
in  any  case  a  hasty  retreat  is  made  f<n'  the  nearest 
water,  where  both  man  and  beast  well  know  the  breeze- 
fly  seldom  or  never  follows.  I  have  frequently  had  a 
train  of  pack-mules  conii)letely  scattered  by  these 
formidable  pests. 

The  largest  and  fiercest  is  the  black  breeze-fly 
{Tahanns  atratns).  Its  body  is  like  glossy  black  velvet, 
frosted  over  with  a  delicate  white  bloom,  like  a  freshly- 
gathered  Orleans  plum  ;  it  is  about  an  inch  in  loigtli : 
the  wings,  like  pale  blue  gauze,  when  at  rest  are  alwiiys 
kex^t  in  a  horizontal  position ;  the  alulets  are  large  and 
strong.  The  eyes  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  in  c(>h)ur 
dark-blue,  but  glittering  with  the  lustre  of  highly- 
polished  gems,  and  nearly  covering  the  entire  head. 

The  next  in  size  is  the  belted  breeze-fly  {Tahamis 
rinctus),  about  one-third  smaller  than  its  sable  relative. 
It  is  clad  in  bright  orange  livery,  banded  with  stripes 
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ulmost  black  ;  and  lias  a  most  slunvy  ap2)oaraiice,  boiii^ 
decidedly  the  best  dressed  fly  of  the  family.  The  eyes 
are  emerald  green,  and,  when  viewed  in  the  brii^-ht  siin- 
li<^-ht,  have  the  appearance  of  beiny  cut  into  nnmerous 
facets. 

The  third  or  smallest  is  the  Lined  Breeze-fly  {Td- 
banus  Uneatnn) ;  of  a  bluish  colour,  and.  only  conspicuous 
from  having  a  white  line  along  the  top  of  the  head.  In 
this  fly  the  eyes  are  of  bluish-green,  and  quite  as  beau- 
tiful as  in  the  two  preceding. 

The  lady  breeze-fly,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  is  far  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  her  lord.  These  insects  can  never, 
one  would  suppose,  enjoy  the  luxury  and  delight,  or 
whatever  may  be  the  proper  term  applicable  to  such  a 
miiversal  habit  as  kissing.  How  could  a  winged  lady, 
I  should  like  to  know,  be  kissed  by  a  winged  wooer,  when 
her  lips  are  a  bundle  of  lancets,  six  in  number,  and  as 
sharp  as  a  surgeon's?  Tnie  the  male  has  four  blade- 
like instruments  arming  the  mouth,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  uses  them  for  other  purposes,  than  that  of 
sucking  iiectai"  from  flowers.  The  apparatus  of  the 
female  is  beautifully  ada])ted  for  puncturing  the  skin, 
and  then  pumping  up  the  fluid  through  the  sheath  of 
the  lancets,  that  acts  as  a  tube  or  cauula.  It  would  be 
of  trifling  interest  to  advert  more  in  detail  to  the  minute 
anatomy  of  these  insects.  The  rambler  alone  has  an 
opportunity  to  investigate  the  haunts  and  watch  the 
habits   of  strange  beasts,  birds,  and  insects.     To  the 
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anatomist  at  home,  in  cosy  closet,  belon^'s  the  task 
of  developing",  with  scalpel  iiiul  microscope,  the  com- 
plicated machinery  by  Avhich  life's  varied  duties  are 
carried  on. 

The  larva  lives  in  tlie  eartli,  a  <4Tub  easily  du^  up  iu 
the  moist  prairie  lands  ;  of  an  cloni>'ated  sub-cylindrical 
form,  tapering  off  towards  each  extremity  ;  its  colour  a 
dinyy  yellow ;  destitute  of  feet ;  havinj^-  a  body  divided 
into  twelve  se<>'ments,  each  seji'ment  beinn*  banded  with 
a  row  of  minute  horny  hooks — an  admirable  contrivance, 
enabliufj^  it  to  drai>'  itself  alon<>-  throu^'h  the  earth.  The 
head  is  hoi-ny,  and  brownish-yellow  in  colour,  also 
armed  with  hooks  to  aid  iu  proj^ression.  The  pn^ia 
I  have  never  seen,  but  De  Geer  tells  us  the  pU2)a  of 
Tahanus  hovlnus  is  '  naked,  incomplete,  elong-ated,  sub- 
cylindrical,  with  six  spines  at  the  end  of  the  body,  the 
marg-ius  of  the  abdominal  segments  ciliated,  and  tlie 
forehead  bi-tubercled.' 

Where  or  when  the  eggs  of  the  Tnhanus  are  deposited 
is  not  generally  known,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  on 
the  stems  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  fastened  by  a, 
glutinous  secretion  ;  the  grub  when  hatched,  falling  on 
the  ground,  at  once  buries  itself.  ISTeither  is  it  known 
liow  long  a  time  the  larva  remains  in  the  eartli,  ere  it 
changes  to  the  pupa  form. 

I  lemember  once,  being  busily  occupied  all  day,  col- 
lecting beetles  and  other  insects,  in  the  dense,  shady 
pine-forests,  close  to  a  small  stream  called  the  Mooyee, 
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tliiit  flows  down  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains: boxes,  bottles,  ba<^-s,  even  my  liat,  indeed  every 
availiible  looiility  about  my  person,  was  appropriated  to 
the  stowag'e  and  transport  of  the  proceeds  of  my  hunt. 
My  horse,  rather  a  wild  mustang-,  had  been  tethered 
close  to  the  Avater,  and  thus  kept  clear  of  the  breeze- 
flies  durinj^  my  absence;  soon,  however,  after  mounting* 
him  to  return,  emerging*  from  the  forest,  I  came  on  a 
sma  11  patch  of  open  prairie  lan<l,  but  no  sooner  w^as  I  clear 
of  the  tindier  than  the  pests  were  at  us.     My  beast 
commenced  practising  every  species  of  jump  and  leap 
that  it  Avas  possible  for  a  horse  to  execute,  and  several 
of  them  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary  that  one  would 
have  thought  no  animal  that  ever  went  on  four  legs 
could   accomplish  ;  he   pranced,  shied,  kicked,  leaped 
forward,    backward,    sideways — in    a   word,  j)erfortned 
such   demoniacal   pranks   that,    although    a   practised 
horseman,  I  found  it  p  most  difficult  matter  to  keep  my 
.'seat.      As  a  finale,  off  he  went  like  a  mad  creature, 
caring  nothing  for  all  my  efforts  to  stop  him ;  then,  as 
if  from  sheer  madness  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the 
flies,  that  followed  like  a  swarm  of  enraged  bees,  he 
stopped  suddenly  short,  viciously  threw  his  head  between 
his  forelegs,  and  at  the  same  time  elevated  his  hind  ones 
into   the  air;   the  whole  being   performed  wdth  such 
sudden  and  savage  violence,  that  I  was  pitched  clean  out 
of  the  saddle  :  boxes,  bottles,  bags,  together  with  all  my 
iui^  ect  treasures,  lay  scattered  over  the  prairie ;  and  ere  I 
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could  re<^ain  my  feet  T  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeiiii,'  hiiu 
put  his  legs  into  the  bridle-reins,  drag  it  clean  oil'  his 
head,  and,  with  a  snort  that  sounded  mightily  like  a 
derisive  horse  laugh,  he  gallojied  off*  leaving  me  to  my 
own  devices.  I  mention  this  little  adventure  to  show 
how  terribly  these  pests  can  niiidden  an  animal. 

From  an  intimacy  by  no  means  sought,  or  on  my  part 
cultivated,  with  the  Tiihanlda',  or  breeze-flies,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  the  fly  called  Zlmh^  and  described  by 
Bruce,  belonged  to  this  family,  and  was  not  an  GJHtrn,^, 
as  many  have  supposed.  Speaking  again  of  the  ZImh, 
in  reference  to  the  camel  and  elephant :  '  When  the 
first  of  these  animals  are  attacked,  its  body,  head,  and 
legs  break  out  into  large  bosses,  which  swell,  burst,  and 
putrify,  to  its  certain  destruction.'  Just  such  effects 
have  I  again  and  again  seen  amongst  liorses  and  mules. 
One  mule  we  had  to  abandon  on  the  prairie  (a  disabled 
foot  preventing  its  travelling  any  further)  was,  when  we 
returned  for  it,  so  stung  by  the  breeze-flies  as  to  be  a 
mass  of  small  ichorous  ulcers  from  head  to  hoofs  ;  trnlv 
pitiable  was  the  poor  beast's  plight,  its  injured  limb 
having  precluded  all  chance  of  escape  from  the  flies, 
and,  as  a  mere  matter  of  humanity,  it  was  at  once  shot. 
I  have  also  frequently  seen  tethered  horses  so  injured 
by  the  punctures  of  the  breeze-fly  as  to  be  rendered 
useless  for  many  months.  Their  favourite  places  for 
puncturing  are  on  the  front  of  the  chest — where  the 
saddle  goes — and  inside  the  thighs.     If  a  man  were 
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tied,  or  otlu'rwiso  disabled,  so  tliat  all  clwuico  of  boatinj^ 
off,  or  ost'apin^-  fi'om  the  broezc-fiics  was  out  of  his 
power,  T  have  do  hesitation  in  iisscu'tiii^-  my  firm  coii- 
victioii  that  they  would  rapidly  kill  him. 

The  illustration  (fli*-.  1)"'^  will  j^'ive  a  o-ood  idea  of  the 
Belted  Breeze-fly — a  lady  charmingly  dressed  in  oran<4e 
flr)unced  with  black,  very  attractive  when  you  see  her 
sunninu;-  herself  amid  tlu}  petals  of  some  prairie  flower, 
but  a  closer  acquaintance  destroys  the  charm,  as  she 
soon  lets  yon  feel  her  power  of  wounding-. 

Fig.  2  exhibits  the  proboscis  and  its  armature  of 
six  lancets,  terminated  by  two  lar<>-e  fleshy  lip-like 
lobes,  further  protected  at  the  sides  by  the  maxillary 
palpi. 

Travelling-  in  Oregon  one  constantly  finds  himself  on 
the  banks  of  a  wide  glassy  lake;  gazing  over  its  un- 
rippled  surface,  the  eye  suddenly  rests  on  what,  to  the 
inexperienced  in  hunter's  craft,  appears  to  be  small 
clumps  of  twisted  branches,  or  dead  and  leafless  tree- 
tops,  the  trunks  of  which  are  hidden  in  the  water ;  but 
the  Indian  or  '  trapper '  discerns  in  a  second  that  the 
apparent  branches  are  the  antlers  of  a  herd  of  Wapiti 
that  have  been  driven  into  the  water  by  breeze-flies. 
Wild  cattle  seek  a  like  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  such  terrible  foes.  A  perfect  forest  of  horns  may 
frequently  be  witnessed  in  a  pool,  but  not  a  vestige  of 
the  bullocks,  save  their  noses,  kept  above  water  for  the 
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Driven  from  the  woods  juid  slindv  <'lens  an  uml 
The  universal  herd  in  terror  tly. 

The  same  tliiii*^-  <^-oes  on  now  as  of  old  :  breeze-flies 
puncture  the  touo;hest  hides  for  blood,  and  as  in  the 
days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and,  it  may  be,  a}j;*es  and  frorix 
before  that,  the  '  universal  herd  in  terror  liew '  on 
hearing-  the  shrill  blast  of  the  breeze-fly's  trumpet. 

Two  more  flies  deserve  a  passing-  notice,  as  being* 
troublesome}  to  the  Avandorer's  horses  and  herds,  should 
he  possess  either  or  botli.  These  belong*  to  the  family 
(Estrida' ;  one  of  the  tAVo  is  terribly  dreaded  by  horned 
beasts  of  all  kinds,  especially  bullocks  and  deer;  if 
they  only  hear  the  sound  of  its  buzzing*,  off'  the  entire 
herd  scamper,  and  make  their  way  to  the  nearest 
Avater,  into  Avhich  they  plunge  up  to  tlieir  necks.  Tlu* 
fly's  aim  is  to  deposit  its  larviu  in  the  skin  of  the  animals 
back,  by  puncturing*  a  hole  and  placing*  an  egg*  in  it ;  this 
egg'  rapidly  hatches,  and  the  grub  feeds  and  fattens  in 
a  kind  of  abscess  underneath  the  skin. 

A  small  hole  is  always  left  for  the  purpose  of  admit- 
ting air  for  the  worm  to  breathe,  and  as  a  means  of 
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osc'5ip(',  when  about  to  assnino  the  pupa  condition ;  tl 
time  for  this  chiuiyo  haviu^^  arrivi'd,  it  forces  its  way 
out,  drops  upon  the  <,a'ound,  ])uries  itself,  by-and-bye  to 
appear  as  a  *  trumpet-fly,'  so  called  from  the  peculiar 
note  it  continually  makes  whilst  pursuing  its  victims. 

I  have  sometimes  killed  deer  and  wild  cattle,  their 
backs  covered  all  over  with  '  Avorm  holes,'  as  hunters 
call  the  the  larvic  knobs  of  the  '  tr\uni)et-fly.'  Of  course 
the  skin  is  valueless  when  so  punctured. 

The  second  species,  also  called  a  trumpet-fly,  does  not 
pinicture  a  hole  in  the  animal's  skin,  but  contents  itself 
by  glueing  the  eggs  to  the  ends  of  the  hairs  ;  the  animal 
in  licking  itself  of  course  convej's  these  eggs  first  into 
its  mouth,  and  thence  into  its  stomach.  Once  in  the 
stomach,  the  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  a  yellowish 
white  grub  is  produced,  encircled  with  several  rings  or 
bands  of  minute  recurved  spines,  and  further  armed 
with  a  hook  for  holding  on  with  to  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  thus  anchored  they  feed  and  flourish  until  the 
period  arrives  for  them  to  undergo  the  change  from 
larva)  to  pupa} ;  then  they  loose  'heir  hold,  and  aided  by 
the  recurved  hooks,  which  ]  rr/ent  any  retrograde  mo- 
tion, pass  on  through  the  intestinal  canal,  and  finally 
reach  the  ground  with  the  excrementitious  matter,  bury 
themselves,  to  appear  in  due  course  a  winged  pest.  I 
liave  thought  it  best  to  mention  these  flies,  as  the 
wanderer  will  the  more  readily  recognise  them  in  the 
wilderness.     I  need  hardly  say  there  are  two  closely 
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allied  s[)eeies  of  G^stridie  {(l']t<tri8  bovia  and  <IJ.  <'qiit)  eoiii- 
mou  to  Enj^laud. 

Next  to  the  punctures  of  blood-suck iiig  insects,  stin<;'s 
from  uiisps  and  hornets  are  most  to  be  dreaded;  there 
are  t\V(»  s})ecies  bel(Ui;;'inj^- to  this  spiteful  conininnity,  tlie 
wanchn-er  has  to  be  wary  of,  when  trav«'llin|4' with  nmles. 
One  a  hornet,  called  by  the  packers  a  '  Jiiek-Spaniard,' 
that  buikls  a  circular  paper  nest,  about  the  size  of  a  half- 
quartern  loaf,  and  suspends  it  from  the  extreme  point  of 
a  branch,  and  as  the  trails  afford  nice  open  avenues  for 
jack-Spaniards  to  cruise  up  and  down  in,  they  usually 
suspend  their  nests  from  the  bou{4hs  of  the  trcM's  that 
haii<4-  about  six  feet  from  the  gTouiid  alono'the  trails  ;  of 
course  the  mules  brush  ag-ainst  them  as  they  travel  on, 
an  act  of  rudeness  the  jack-siianiards  invariably  resent, 
and  in  revenge  swarm  out  to  make  a  sayage  attack  upon 
the  entire  train ;  away  go  the  mules  helter-skelter  when 
the  hornets  sting  them,  and  as  the  packers  pass  the  angry 
insects  in  pursuit  of  the  scattered  train,  they  in  their 
turn,  get  a  taste  of  the  stings.  The  best  remedy  when 
jack-Spaniards'  nests  are  plentiful,  is  for  one  to  ride 
ahead  of  the  train,  and  to  light  smouldering  fires  be- 
neath the  hornet's  nests  as  he  passes  them,  the  smoke 
from  which  keeps  the  insects  away.  Tobacco  leaf  laid 
upon  a  stung  part  will  afford  immediate  relief,  or  fat 
well  rubbed  in  wdll  answer,  if  nothing  better  can  b«^ 
procured. 

The  other  torment  is  a  wasp  that  builds  a  small  paper 
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lu'sl,  seldom  l;irL;'t'r  lliiiii  a  tt'iiiiis-lin'i,  uiKlcnicMlli  si«M('S 
or  slu'Iviii";-  rocks,  in  loose  slom  li'ails,  jmrf  icuhii'ly  oi; 
hill  sides;  lliese  small  wasps  pi'oNc  very  trouhU'Some.  li' 
SI  \riH'\i  train  is  fravclliii;^'  ii[)  a  slo[)e,  tlie  mules  by 
disjtlaeiiiL;'  I  lie  sloii<>s  eonslaiilly  ile^iroy  tlieso  coiieealed 
luvsls,  and  the  insecls  usually  resent  the  <lamaL;'<'  done  to 
tluMu  by  s(ini;inn'  the  animals  in  tlu'  llaidcs,  thei-eby  very 
often  causinj^'  a  nude  to  ki(d<  oil'  its  load.  On  the  <»ther 
hand,  if  one  is  ridino-  over  stony  ^'rouml  where  th'se 
'  stone  >vasj)s  '  are  pleidiful,  evei'y  now  and  then  you  find 
your  hors(»  eomuuMU'i^  to  [»lunn"e  ii;  <1  Vwk  and  beeome 
|.erfeetly  uuj^'overnable,  tlu^  cause  of  wliieh  you  discover 
on  examination  to  be  enra^'ed  little  wasps,  stin<>-ino* 
the  animars  tlaidvs.  Bacon,  or  other  fat,  well  rubb«Ml  into 
the  stuui;'  Hanks,  alVords  indief  and  prevents  swelling'. 

Bites  from  poisonous  reptiles  arc*  at  all  times  dan- 
l^vrous,  and  too  ire(]uently  fatal  in  theii*  ivsults.  There 
are  few  if  any  remedies  of  nnich  service  if  the  poison 
has  beiMi  absorbe«l  into  tlie  circulation,  but  excision  of 
the  bitten  jiart,  and  severe  cauterization,  I'^ay,  if  resorted 
to  immediately  ihe  wound  is  made  by  the  serpeid's 
poison-fa n!4S,  be  attend(Ml  with  success,  by  reinovin<4'  the 
empoistuied  tlesh  before  the  vessels  can  absorb  the  virus 
and  convey  it  into  the  blood.  AVhislcy  is  said  by  liunters 
and  trappers  to  be  a  specific  aL^-ainst  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
snake. The  strouLivr  the  spirit  the  better  is  it  suited  +o 
eftect  tlit^  cure,  and  it  nnist  be  drank  until  it  produces 
stupor.     I  luyseif  knew  a  man  drink  a  pint  and  a  half 
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(►f  strou'^'  wl I isKy  before  ii  [H'oduced  any  visible  eil'"('l, 
after  l)ein<;'  billen  in  <lie  Ic;^-  by  a,  rail  Ii'-siiai<e,  and  lu' 
jMM'fectly  I'ecovei'ed.  I  Knew  aiiolhi  r  man  wlio  (i-ied  ;i 
similar «  x[)erinient  and  died,  whet hei-  from  iiie  whisky  m- 
tlie  i)ite  of  the  rallle-sn  ik*.'  I  am  unable  1o  say.  it  is 
({uit(*  a  tnislake  bt  ima'^nie  i-a(  lie -snakes  e\er  jiini|>  a  I  or 
atta,(dc  a  man  ;  tliey  lin-n  and  bile  if  lliey  ai'e  li'oddcnon. 
or  a  I'emale  Avilh  youn^'  will  s(»melimes  strilce  at  yon  if 
you  pass  near  hei',  biil  aecordiiiL;-  lo  my  experience,  I  lie 
paramount  desire  on  the  part  of  tlie  replile  is  to  make 
its  esca|»e  if  ]>ossil)le,  wl  en  snrpi-ised  by  man. 

1  have  Iried  a^'ain  and  n^^ain  to  tease  a  i-allle-snake 
into  jumpine-  at  me,  but  never  in  a,  slnj^le  iiislancti 
succeeded  in  inducin<4"  ')ne  lo  !illeni|»l  il  ;  they  ha\('  no 
power  t(>  jump  beyond  Ihe  straitenin«4"  out  of  the  <'oils. 
into  wlii(di  the^  usually  fold  themselves  wlien  baskin;;' 
in  the  siui.  West  of  the  Jio(d%y  Mountains  raltle- 
snakes  are  in  wonderful  abundance.  I  have  someiimes 
seen  a  sunny  slo[)e  completcdy  covered  with  them,  coiled 
up  u[M)n  (nery  led^^'e,  stone,  and  bare  spot. 

The  r<(tfl(',  too  well  known  to  re(piire  any  d(^scri]ilion 
here,  is  employed  by  Indian  women  and  medicine  men 
in  cases  of  'labour; '  it  :'ppears  to  exert  a  specific  eifect 
similar  to  that  of  e^-^ot  of  rye. 

In  Southern  Ore^'on,  California,  and  Texas,  animals 
whilst  e-ra/ini>*,  are  often  bitten  in  the  nose  by  a  lai'^-o 
spider  that  makes  atrap-<loor  nest  in  liie  L;'rou:id.  The 
spider  eitlier  excavates  a,  kind  of  cave  in  the  earth,  or 
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takes  possession  of  a  liole  already  made,  lines  it  with  a 
tliiciv  coatino-  of  silky  web,  and  then  constructs  a  trap- 
door or  lid,  by  mixing-  earth,  web,  and  some  adhesive 
material  together,  to  accurately  fit  the  entrance  to  the 
den;  not  only  does  the  skilful  architect  make  this 
wondrous  door,  but  further  adds  to  it  a  liing-e  of  silken 
cords,  so  that  the  spider  ^an  open  and  shut  its  door,  as 
best  befits  its  fancy.  When  hungry  the  spider  pushes 
open  the  door,  and  with  its  head  only  protruding,  awaits 
the  ajiproach  of  insects.  Woe  betide  the  unlucky 
grasshopper,  beetle,  or  field-cricket,  that  ventures  near 
to  this  ogre's  den ;  seized  by  the  spider,  it  is  dmgged  into 
the  hole,  the  door  shut  fast,  and  all  chance  of  escape 
utterly  cut  off. 

As  animals  browse  the  herbage,  they  often  put  their 
lips  and  noses  close  to,  or  upon  this  spider's  den,  Avhich 
the  spider  resents  by  giving  the  intruder  a  nip  with  its 
poison  fangs.  This  produces  swelling  at  first  of  the 
nostrils  and  lips,  accompanied  with  a  copious  discharge 
from  the  eyes.  This  swelling  rapidly  increases,  extends 
over  the  face  and  head,  and  S(^on  involves  the  throat 
and  larynx,  thus  causing  death  by  suffocation.  I  know 
of  no  remedy  for  the  bite  ;  it  always,  or  nearly  so,  proves 
fatal ;  the  only  remedy  is  to  fire  the  pasture  when  the 
grass  is  dry  enough  to  burn,  and  in  that  manner  roast 
the  spiders  in  ovens  of  their  own  contriving. 

The  hunter  and  emigrant  on  the  Western  prairies,  is 
often  terribly  bothered   in  tlie  fall  of  the  year,  by  a 
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troublesome  Httle  pest,  called  a  'A;».7--tIck.  I  have 
myself  suffered  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  from  those 
plagues;  if  by  chance  you  sit  down  to  rest,  or  walk 
amongst  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  autumn,  you  will  most 
probably  feel  when  you  amve  at  your  cauip,  suudry 
spots  upon  your  body  commence  to  itch  ;  scratching  only 
aggravates  th .  mischief.  One  naturally  searches  for  the 
cause ;  then  you  will  observe  at  ever}'  itching  place  a 
small  black  speck  a  little  larger  than  a  pin's  head.  This 
is  a  '  deer-tick  'with  all  its  anterior  parts  buried  in  your 
jkin.  A  novice  Avould  be  disposed  there  and  then  to 
pinch  the  intruder  out.  An  experienced  wanderer 
would  know,  if  he  did,  that  the  head  of  the  tick 
would  be  left  behind,  and  cause  a  nastv  irritable  wound. 
*  What  would  he  do  ? '  Why,  take  a  leaf  oi  two 
of  tobacco  from  off  his  plug,  wet  it,  and  lay  it  care- 
fully over  the  tick,  and  in  alxnit  half  an  hour  remove 
the  covcrinnf  to  discover  the  r<^sult.  which  would  l)e,  that 
the  11?  .*i -sucker  had  wriggled  clear  from  its  hold,  and 
wr  ',  >  iH'C'-  dead,  or  remarkably  .sick  and  stujiid.  By 
adopti:  ■•  t'lis  simple  expedient,  no  ill  effects  follow  the 
imncture  made  in  the  skin. 

I  have  very  frequently  discovered  blood  a^id  frothy 
material  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  mules  and  horses, 
the  animals  so  affected,  clearly  showing  by  constantly 
c]vu  .\]>ing  and  twisting  about  the  lips,  that  something 
was  •  i'on<:  in  their  mouths;  on  examining  into  the 
matter  I  generally  find  one  and  sometimes  more  leeches, 
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sticHii*^'   on  to   the  lining   membrane   of  the  cheeks, 
or  underneath  the  toni>-ue. 

The  bh>od-suckers  fasten  on  to  the  month  of  the 
aninuil  whilst  drinking',  and  if  not  discovered  and 
removed,  cause  very  serious  and  often  dangerous  result:;. 
Tt  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  pull  the  leeches  off ; 
their  bodies  are  slipper}'^,  and  animals  dislike  to  have 
their  mouths  meddled  with,  even  if  ii;  is  to  do  them  a 
service.  The  '■  ,:t  thing*  is  a  handful  of  salt  placed  on 
the  horse's  tongii.  ;  rapidly  dissolves  over  the  mouth, 
and  at  once  compels  the  leech  to  loose  its  hold  and  fall 
out. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

Hiuis  o„  Tnxidenny-Wl.ut  tools  to  carrv-A    J.-.II  .  ir 

M^    wanderers    ma^    perehanee    have    a    ..te  fV>r 
natmanustory,  and  to  those  who  have  onlv  the  tiniest 

;^1^^^^  of  inclination  pointing!,  that  direetion^ 
^^"  -1   b,  every  means  cherish  and  cultivate  if  "vou 

piohtably  wded  away   by  collecting  the  livino-  ii ' 

"1  send  home  insects,  reirtiles  -m,]  ti,„ 

of  the  silt  .„m1  f     1        r  ''"•'"*""  tenai'ts 

"  *""  """  fresli  watei-s,  needs  onlv  n  Hfn 

skill,  when  the  ri..htwavof  In'      I  ""'"  '""" 

I  slnll  ti,..t    1    °  '^  "*^ ''""'«■">' !'"*"'*"  pniotiee. 

1  shall  h  .t  descnbe  the  ph,n  I  ahvavs  foIl„ l  ,w,en 
fittn,g  ont,  and  then  endeavonr  to  .Ay,  .,   <•  , 

Ji-io„s,  .hleh  I  thin.-  .,U  enah^ln  .  Ir  J 
become  an  amatenr  taxide„„i«t.  snffiei.dl  sll^ 
'77';   *"   ■—  -<•  t.-ans,nit  whatevei-  n  ' 

collected  safely  to  England  o.  elsewhere 

For   tools,  ,0  to  a  saddler,  and   ,et   hin.  to  make 
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a  leather  case,  pi^-skin  is  best,  two  feet  six  inches 
lon<r  o,ncl  eight  inches  wide.  A  pocket  must  be 
made  at  one  end,  four  inches  in  depth  and  the  width 
of  the  case,  and  two  flaps  of  thinner  leather  should 
be  sewn  down  each  side,  to  fold  over  the  contents  in 
the  centre  of  the  case,  and  extendinj^  from  end  to 
end;  a  leather  strap  1^  incli  wide  must  be  sewn  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  form  loops  of  different  widths ;  a 
surgeon's  pocket-case  will  be  a  capital  pattern  to  copy 
from  ;  this  case  is  of  course  intended  to  roll  up.  Your 
case  completed,  go  to  a  surgical  instmment  maker,  and 
purchase  two  pairs  of  scissors,  a  four-bladed  penknife, 
a  strong  scalpel  to  shut  like  a  pocketkuife,  a  pair  of 
bone  nippers,  a  few  bent  needles,  and  two  pairs  of  strong 
forceps  made  to  close  with  a  slide  ;  these  will  be  found 
of  immense  use  in  skinning.  You  will  not  require  any 
other  instruments.  Add  to  these  things  a  couple  of 
camel's  hair  brushes  and  a  glass  syringe,  and  your 
skinning  gear  is  completed.  Go  next  to  a  worker  in 
tin,  and  get  him  to  make  a  shallow  tin  box,  which  must 
fit  the  pocket  in  the  leather  case.  This  box  must  be 
divided  into  three  compartments,  one  large  and  two 
smaller  ones ;  the  larger  fill  with  powdered  arsenic,  the 
two  smaller  fill,  one  with  camphor  and  the  other  with 
bichloride  of  mercury,  commonly  known  as  corrosive  sub- 
limate. A  thin  cake  of  common  soap  should  be  carried  in 
the  division  containing  the  arsenic,  and  a  stock  of  cotton 
wool  and  tow  packed  in  a  box  must  not  be  forgotten. 
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From  the  chemist  2)urchase  a  two-ounce  bottle,  stoppered 
and  '  capped,'  and  get  it  filled  with  chloroform ;  also 
another  bottle  with  a  wide  mouth,  not  too  large,  say  a 
pint  size,  and  have  a  good  bung  fitted  to  it,  the  bung  to 
be  tightly  covered  with  leather,  tied  to  form  a  knob  to 
catch  hold  of.  Procure  also  ten  or  a  dozen  small  sponges, 
a.  gross  or  two  of  nested  pillboxes,  and  as  much  camphor, 
sublimate,  and  arsenic,  as  you  think  requisite  ;  a  pound 
or  two  of  parchment  shavings  for  labelling,  and  a  few 
gallons  of  methylated  spirit,  put  up  in  gallon  tins  with 
screw  stoppers.  If  you  are  disposed  to  go  to  work 
on  a  large  scale,  you  will  find  a  dozen  quart  wide- 
mouthed  stoppered  bottles  packed  in  cases  with  wooden 
divisions,  each  case  to  contain  four  bottles,  very  handy, 
but  of  course  all  those  are  matters  which  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  requirements  of  the  collector. 

Collecting  boxes,  arsenical  soap,  and  cork  for  pinning 
out  insects  on,  I  look  upon  as  useless  incumbrances.  If 
there  is  a  compound  to  be  found  more  unchemical  in 
composition,  more  useless  and  less  adapted  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  made  and  enqjloyed  than 
another,  surely  that  compound,  is  arsenical  soap.  Wliy 
persons  in  books  on  taxidermy  invariably  advise  others 
to  use  this  abomination  I  cannot  imaji'ine. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  wilds,  and  to  be 
occupied  in  preserving  the  proceeds  of  our  various 
captures.  We  begin  with  a  bird ;  when  you  shoot  it 
carefully  look  for  the  shot-holes,  and  plug  them  with 
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bits  of  cotton  wool,  at  the  same  time  place  a   piece  of 
wool  in  the  bird's  month,  and  with  a  twif^  jmsh  it  down 
the  throat.     Birds  of  delicate  plnma<ie  are  constantly 
fspoiled  by  neg-lect  of  this  precaution.     I  never,  if  I  can 
help  it,  skin  a  bird  or  an  animal  until  it  is  cold.     To 
skin  a  bird,  iirst  break  tlie  wino--bones  close  to  the  body, 
the  wings  then  drop  out  of  your  way ;  divide  the  skin 
down  the  breast  to  the  vent;  skin  out  both  legs  and  divide 
the  bone  at  the  thigh-joint ;  turn  the  skin  carefully  over 
the  rump  and  sever  the  backbone  a  little  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  tail  feathers ;  strip  the  skin  along  the  back  to  the 
wings,  divide  the  bones  of  these  close  to  the  body,  and 
turn  the  skin  inside  out,  drawing  it  over  the  head  so  as 
to  expose  the  skull ;  divide  the  neck  from  the  base  of 
the  skull,  and  remove  the  brain.     The  bones  of  the  legs 
and  wings  must   next   be   cleaned,   dusted   over   with 
arsenic,    bound    round   with   cotton   wool,    and   drawn 
back  into  the  skin,  the  fat  must  be  cleaned  from  off  the 
rump  and  skin,  the  skin  brushed  over  with  powdered 
arsenic  and  tiu-ned  back  again  into   its   proper  form. 
The  eye  I  always  remove  from  the  outside,  by  placing 
a    needle    through    it,    and  jerking    it   out,  then  I  fill 
the  orbit  with  wool  dusted  with  arsenic,  and  adjust  the 
lid.     My  own  experience  tells  ine,  that  learning  to  skin 
a  bird  by  following  printed  directions  is  at  all  times  n 
most  unsatisfactory  proceeding ;  hence  I  say,  although 
I  have  given  these  brief  rules,  go  to  a  bird-stuffer  before 
you  start  wandering^  and  get  a  few  lessons ;  it  will  help 
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you  more  tlian  a  month's  readinj^;.  Tlu'  eyes  tiuished, 
till  the  skin  moderately  with  wool,  but  on  no  account 
stretch  it.  Place  it  head  downwards  in  a  ])aiier  cone 
and  let  it  dry,  tie  a  bit  of  parchment  to  one  of  tlie  le^s 
inscribed  with  the  sex,  and  a  reference  nmiiber  to  your 
journal  and  notes.  Animals  are  skinned  nuich  tlie  same 
way  as  birds,  <»nly  in  the  latter  be  sure  to  remove  tlie 
bone  c>f  the  tail,  and  replace  it  with  a  stick. 

Carefullv  remove  all  the  flesh  from  flie  ley:  inid  tlii<;li 
bones,  scrape  every  particle  of  fat  clean  away  from  the 
skin,  and  use  every  care  not  to  stretch  or  over  fill  tije 
skin  with  cotton  wool ;  for  very  large  animsils  dry  moss 
or  «^'rass  answers  quite  as  well  as  wool  or  hemp.  The 
nose,  feet,  and  inside  t>f  the  ears  should  be  brushed  over 
with  a  strong  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  T 
always  carefully  measure  both  birds  and  aninuils  before 
T  commence  to  skin  them,  and  enter  the  results,  togefher 
with  the  sex,  colour  of  the  iris,  and  where  killed,  in  my 
field  note-book.  In  the  preservation  of  small  mammals, 
birds,  or  reptiles,  in  spirits  of  wine  it  is  all  essential  to 
make  an  incision  into  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  to 
inject  with  the  glass  syringe  a  saturated  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  Often  if  this  precaution  is  neglected 
decomposition  takes  place,  the  abdomen  swells  from  the 
contained  gases,  and  by  and  by  bursts,  spoiling  to- 
gether your  spirit  and  specimen.  Snakes  are  best 
preserved  in  spirits,  and  their  coloration  should  be  very 
carefully  noted  before  immersion,  because    few  if  any 
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snakes  rotiiiii  the  same  brilliancy  of  marking-  after 
death  or  soakin<^  in  spirits  that  they  had  whilst  alive, 
and  very  many  colours  entirely  chano-e  or  disajipear 
altogether.  Lizards,  if  spirits  should  be  scarce,  can  be 
readily  skinned  and  dried  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
you  skin  a  mouse  or  a  squirrel. 

Fish  are  by  far  more  valuable  for  natural  history 
purposes,  if  preserved  in  spirits,  than  they  are  dried 
and  brou<j;-ht  home  as  skins ;  but  to  preserve  large  fish  a 
gTeat  quantity  of  spirit  is  requisite,  and  this  makes  the 
process  very  costly  and  the  package  very  cumbersome. 
If  you  do  feel  disposed  to  go  in  for  Avliole  preservation, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  know  how  it  can  be  successfully 
managed.  The  fish  to  be  preserved  should  be  well 
soaked  for  some  days  in  a  pan  or  small  cask  of  strong- 
spirits  of  wine,  not  forgetting  the  caution  to  inject  the 
viscera  thoroughly  with  the  mercurial  solution.  A  tin 
box  should  be  made  in  the  meantime  to  hold  as  many 
fish  as  you  may  desire  to  pack.  Take  the  fish  out  of  the 
soaking  pan,  and  wind  each  one  carefully  round  with 
hemp  or  rag,  taking  care  to  afiix  to  the  back  fin  a  small 
tablet  of  soft  lead,  on  which  a  figure  must  be  stamped  or 
scratched,  to  correspond  with  a  similar  figure  in  your 
note-book ;  lay  the  fish  so  prepared  one  u^jon  another 
in  the  tin  box,  and  pack  them  securely  round  with 
cotton  wool,  so  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their 
moving  or  shifting  about.  Now  fill  the  tin  with  spirit 
and  solder  on  the  cover.    Let  the  tin  remain  upon  a  table 
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for  a  day  or  two,  to  make  sure  there  are  no  leaks,  and 
then  «^et  it  fitted  into  a  stron«:f  wooden  case,  firndy 
screwed  tofjether.  Fish  so  prepared  I  have  ])rou«j;"ht 
throuj^h  the  tropics  to  En<jfland,  without  their  sustaining 
the  slij^htest  damage.  If  you  wish  to  dry  them,  the  plan 
I  have  found  to  answer  best  is  to  remove  a  slice  from  one 
side  of  the  fish,  and  then  to  scrape  away  all  the  flesh 
from  the  renuiinin*^  skin,  and  to  dust  the  skin  well  over 
with  dry  arsenic  and  inn  out  the  fins  on  pieces  of  cork 
placed  underneath  them. 

Crabs  should  be  plun<3'ed  into  fresh  water,  first  to 
kill  them  and  secondly  to  remove  all  the  salt.  If  this 
is  not  properly  attended  to  they  absorb  moisture 
and  decompose  after  drying ;  large  crabs  must  have 
the  under  part  removed,  just  as  if  you  ^vere  going 
to  eat  them,  and  the  shell  must  then  be  thorouirhlv 
cleaned  out  and  well  washed  with  mercurial  solution  ; 
the  large  nipper  claws  must  have  a  hole  bored  into  then; 
and  all  the  flesh  removed ;  then  the  entire  crab  must  be 
soaked  for  some  days  in  cold  fresh  water,  which  will 
need  to  be  frequently  changed ;  lastly,  place  the  shell 
in  a  j^roper  position  and  dry  it  slowly. 

I  find  it  a  very  good  plan  to  dip  star-fishes  into  boiixug 
water  for  a  few  seconds  before  soaking  them  in  cold ;  it 
prevents  in  a  great  measure  their  tendency  to  break  and 
soften  after  drying.  In  collecting  and  preserving  uni- 
valve shells  always  be  most  careful  not  to  lose  or  destroy 
the  oi)erculum,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  defining 
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Hpeck'H.  Tilt'  v)peiviiluiii  is  the  coveriii}^'  wliicli  .shuts 
u[»  tjie  iiioutli  of  the  shell  vvlieii  the  owner  retires  into 
its  qnarters;  ii  Ikmiliiir  example  will  b»»  lound  in  the 
black  patch  which  you  pick  (►it*,  jnior  to  twisting-  out 
a  periwinkle  with  a  pin.  The  best  plan  is  to  till  the 
shell  with  cotton  wool  after  reniovinp:  the  inmate,  and 
then  t«>  ^uni  the  operculum  to  the  wool.  In  bivalves 
care  sluaikl  be  exercised  not  to  break  or  injure  the 
hin«jfe.  Never  place  shells  in  boilinj,^  water ;  it  always 
injures  them.  The  tish,  if  marine,  soon  die  in  cold 
water,  and  then  the  valves  are  always  wide  enouj^di  apart 
to  admit  of  the  fish  beinf*-  etisily  extracted. 

In  iisin<,'  bottles  for  the  preservation  of  anythinj^*  in 
spirits,  it  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  job  to  prevent  the 
spirit  from  evaporating,  even  though  you  have  ground 
stoppers  in  your  bottles.  With  corks  I  find  the  best  plan 
is  first  to  cover  the  cork,  after  fitting  it  tightly  into  the 
bottle  with  white  lead  such  as  is  employed  for  making 
paint.  When  dry  I  give  it  a  seconti  coat ;  over  this 
second  coat,  whilst  the  white  lead  is  wet,  I  tie  a  covering 
of  sheet  gutta  perch  a  ;  when  the  lead  has  become  hard  I 
paint  the  covering  with  thick  black  varnish.  For  stoppers 
I  adopt  the  same  plan,  only  I  add  to  the  white  lead  a 
small  proportion  of  linseed-flour  to  give  it  a  firmer  con- 
sistence. Stoppers  and  corks  so  covered  I  fintl  to  be 
equal  to  any  temperature,  and  they  are  damp  proof. 
Cheap  solutions,  and  jars  with  screw  covers,  I  do  not 
believe  in  ;  I  always  find  the  jars  leak  and  the  specimens 
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spoil  in  all  solutions  reeoinniended  to  ^'cononiist'  spirit. 
My  advice  is,  have  nothin;jf  whatever  t(>  <h»  with  either. 

It  may  be  useful,  when  collectin^^  sjM'ciniens  of  natural 
history,  to  know  the  way  to  construct  a  fall-traj>.  This 
form  <>f  trap  is  enij)loyed  by  Indi.ins  and  trai>[»ers  for  the 
capture  of  sables,  pine  martens,  foxes,  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals.  Steel  traps  are  likewise  employed.  As 
these  are  only  stron<^  rat-<;-ins,  and  set  in  a  similar 
manner,  I  need  not  describe  the  plan  of  settin^^ 

Two  or  three  different  kinds  of  fall-traps  aro  em- 
ployed to  catch  pine  nuirtens,  but  we  will,  in  the  Hrst 
place,  select  this  pile  of  rocks  to  set  an  ima;^inary 
fall-traj) ;  I  can  track  at  least  a  couple  of  martens, 
which  are  in  all  likelihood  concealed  in  the  clefts. 
The  fall-trap  is  an  Indian  invention,  and  a  very  in- 
jL>;enions  one  into  the  bargain,  as  we  shall  see  by- 
and-by.  To  commence,  we  must  build  a  half-circle, 
with  larg-e  stones,  to  the  heif^ht  of  about  three  fet.'t ; 
this  done,  we  next  procure  a  tolerably  heavy  tree,  dran,- 
it  to  the  stone  building-  we  have  constructed,  and 
lay  it  across  the  entrance.  The  heavy  end  should  be 
the  furthest  away,  the  lighter  end  we  poise  carefully 
upon  an  arrangement  of  peeled  sticks.  As  a  familiar 
example  of  what  I  mean,  I  may  instance  the  figure -of-four 
trap  used  by  boys  for  catching  small  birds.  This  con- 
trivance and  one  end  of  the  tree  or  ^  fall '  are  together 
supported  on  a  smooth  stick,  which  is  built  in  amongst 
the  stones  composing   the   half-circle.      This   support 
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stick  must  project  horizontally  from  the  centre  of  the 
hollow  of  the  wall,  at  a  heig-ht  of  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground ;  it  needs  to  be  lirndj  fixed,  is  nd  must  be 
tapered  to  a  point,  and  polished  as  smooth  as  an  ebony 
ruler.  The  length  of  this  support  has  to  be  regulated 
by  the  depth  of  the  side  walls  ;  its  ]  ointed  end  ought  to 
be  just  six  inches  within  the  entrance  walls,  against  the 
ends  of  which  the  tree  or  "  fall '  traverses.  A  tempting 
bit  of  rabbit  or  grouse  carefully  skinned,  for  tlie  marten 
is  most  fastidious  in  its  tastes—  if  the  meat  is  at  all 
tainted  or  dirtied  in  the  preparation  it  is  useless  as  a 
lure — is  securely  fastened  to  a  loop  of  cord  made  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  cedar  tree  [Thuja  ijigantea)  ;  this 
loop  is  slid  upon  the  supporting  stick,  and  pushed  on 
until  it  reaches  the  hinderniost  part  of  the  wail.  Now 
we  make  the  figure  of  4,  whicli  rests  upon  the  hori- 
zontal bar,  and  at  the  same  >:ime  bears  up  the  tree  or 
*•  fall.'  The  figure  of  '  4  '  is  easily  made  ;  the  vertical 
piece  has  two  notches  cut  in  it,  one  in  the  centre  foi 
the  horizontal  piece  to  rest  and  fit  in,  and  a  second  at 
the  top  to  receive  the  end  of  the  oblique  jjiece,  which  is 
cut  to  a  wedge  shape  at  both  ends.  The  horizontal 
piece  has  one  notch  to  take  the  end  of  the  oblique ;  on 
the  other  rests  the  fall.  We  have  set  our  trap,  and  now, 
as  a  final  process,  we  walk  backwards  from  it  for  souje 
distance,  and  carefully  brush  away  every  trace  of  oar 
footprints  with  a  pine  branch,  and  here  for  the  time  we 


must  leave  it. 
visit  the  trap. 


We  shiill  see  how  it  acts  when  we  airai.i 
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The  '  fall '   is  down,  and  underneath  it,  crushed  and 
lifeless,  is  stretched  a  fine  male  mart<m.     If  you  observe 
the  position    the  body  lies  in,  it  will   explain   to  some 
extent  the  care  that  was  needed  in  rig-htly  udjustiii^-tlu' 
length  of  the  support  in  reference  to  tli '  *•  fall.'     The  tree 
has  dropped  upon  the  marten  immediately  behind  the 
shoulders,  and  so  caused  instant  death  ;  and  here  let  me 
explain  how  the  trap  acts.     The  marten,  hunting-  about, 
suddenly  snift's  the  dainty   bait    suspended    from    the 
horizontal  stick ;    approaching-   the   trap,    and    having 
satisfied  its    naturally  suspicious  nature  that  there  is 
nothing"  very  formidable  in  a  pile  of  sticks  and  stones, 
and  from  our  precaution  •  *f  brushiilg  out  the  footprints, 
it  is  unable  to  scent  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  ventures 
to  creep  under  the  '  fall,'  and  enter  the  semi-circle  of 
stones ;  then  reaching  up,  the  marten  seizes  the  bait, 
and  straggles  wdth  all  the  strength  it  can  exert  to  pull 
it  down,  but  finding    this  is  not  to  be  accomi^lished, 
next  tries  what  backing  out  and  tugging  the  coveted 
morsel  after  it  ^  ill  do.    The  stick,  if  you  remember,  was 
made  as  smooth  as  a7i  eboii}  ruler,  and  so  the  animal 
finds  the  bait  and  loop  easily  traverses  it  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  trap;  but  when  half  the  inarten's  body 
is  without  the  ^  fall,'  the  loop  comes  against  the  ver- 
tical   stick    composing   the    figure   of  4,   which   rests 
upon  the  stick  along  which  the  victim  is  impatiently 
drao'irintr  the  loop  to  which  the  bait  is  fast.     FindiuL;- 
this  unlooked-for  obstruction  makes  him  irritable,  aad 
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so  lie  coiieentrjites  all  his  energies  tor  a  sudden  jerk. 
'Tis  done,  tlie  supi3ort  of  the  'full'  tumbles  in  pieces  t(» 
the  ground,  and  the  heavy  tree  slips  d(>vvn  suddenly 
upon  the  marten's  buck.  You  ^vill  thus  observe,  that 
the  j^-rand  secret  in  settiui*-  a  '  fall '  trup  (►f  this  pattern 
is  so  to  adjust  the  fig'ure  of  i  upon  the  stick  from  which 
the  bait  is  suspended,  that  when  the  tinal  tu;^-  is  made, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  marten's  body  shall  be  outside 
and  clear  of  the  tree  placed  for  the  piu'pose  of  crusliinu- 
its  life  out. 

When  collecting  insects,  I  curry  the  wide-mouthed 
bottle  fitted  with  a  buny,  into  which  I  place  a  smull 
sponge  wetted  with  chloroform,  and  every  insect  I  catch 
is  at  once  dropped  into  this  fatal  "omnium  gutherum.' 
r  do  not  turn  them  out  or  examine  them  until  my  re- 
turn to  the  camp.  Then  I  examine  the  pr<  >ceeds  of  the 
hunt  very  carefully,  drop  all  the  beetles  into  a  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury,  not  too  strong,  because  chloro- 
form does  not  invariably  kill  them,  but  vn]\  produces 
temporary  stupor  ;  the  two-winged  and  other  tlies  I  pack 
in  pillboxes,  the  butterflies  I  dry  between  bibulous 
paper  wdth  their  wdngs  folded,  then  I  pack  them  Hat  in 
triangular  pap«T  cases,  gummed  up  securely,  und  labelled 
in  reference  to  my  note-book.  The  beetles  after  u  duy's 
souking  I  pack  in  paper  tubes,  made  l*y  rolling  paper 
round  sticks  of  different,  sizes,  just  in  the  same  munner 
as  rocket  and  squib  cases  are  manufactured.  Packed  in 
this  manner  the  antcnme  and  legs  are  safe  from  break- 
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age; Avheu  I  have  filled  a  nunil^^r  of  eases  [  fasten  up 
the  ends  aud  place  them  vertically  iu  a  box.     Secured 
ii.   this  nay  you  mio-ht  ffi,,^.  a  ^,x  of  beetles  from  the 
top  of  the  monument,  and  not  injure  a  solitary  specimen. 
To  unpack  these  cases  you  liave  only  to  lay  them  upon 
damp  sand  for  a   ni-ht,  and    they  unrol  without  the 
sliohtest  trouble.     Pinuiu-  any  kind  of  insect  in  order 
to  secure  it  for  transport  is  a  bad  and  useless    plan, 
and  one  I  have  abandoned  for  many  a  year:  if  properly 
♦lamped  all  insects  can  be  a,s  readily  pinned  out  after 
they  are  brouo-ht  from  abroad,  as  if  put  into  jx.sition 
immediately  after  death.     The  one  in'and  secret  to  b,' 
observed  in  paekino-  specimens  of  natural    history  for 
transport,  is  to  obviate  every  chance  of  movement ;   if 
thino-sare  so  packed  that  sha kin- alx>ut  is  inipossibl.., 
there  is  no  fear  of  breaka-e.      f  brou-ht  my  extensive 
collection  from  the  Rocky  :MMuntains  t     Iliioland,  aud 
broke  only  tww  bottles,  simply  by  takin-  a  little  -xtra 
pains  with  tli(^  paekino-. 

Aud  n(nv,  fellow  wanderers.  ^'Oo*l-bve.  Tf  the  prac- 
tical hints  I  have  o-iven  in  these  paires  shall  prove  in  days 
to  come  useful  to  any  persons  who  are  far  away,  wju-ther 
absent  from  choice,  enjc^yinir  the  muifh  xi't  pleasant 
life  of  the  wanderer,  or  <lriven  by  Iiard  necessity  to  t..ii 
in  the  struo-o-le  for  existence  a.s  *^-ttler  ..,•  .Mniunnit,  in 
either  case  I  shall  have  a«diieved  all  I  desired  tu  do. 
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\  NIMALS,  totlicrinjr,  9.i 
-tX     —  tlio  secret  of  wintering.  19 
Aparejo,  definition  of,  09 

-  gable-ended.  76 

—  in  seareh  of,  7;i 

—  round-topped,  G8 
AiTangenients  for  packing;,  loO 
Ascending  tlio  pass,  182 

Axe,  tlie  Anieriean,  123 
Axeman's  tent,  114 


BAGGAGE,  rafting,  19r, 
I^ag,  mosquito,  144 

Hag-tent,  112 

Bake  a  loaf,  to,  138 
Bargaining  with  red  men,  18,') 
Bark,  canoe,  192 
Barrel-chair,  121 
Barrels,  packing,  163 
Basket,  fishing  for  salmon,  261 
Baskets,  mule,  13;) 

Beaver  skin,  the  unit  of  computation, 
5~) 

Bedding,  a  hunter's,  11,') 

—  and  cloths,  the  way  to  fold,  119 

—  camp,  118 

•Bed  envelopes,'  to  avoid,  120 
Bedstead,  camp.  116 

—  lo^,  117 
Beef-jerking,  255 
Bee-hunting,  245 
Bell-mare,  the,  20 
Bent-wood  stirrup,  85 
Berries,  edible,  249 

Biscuit  not  so  good  as  flour.  137 


CAN 
Bit  and  bridle,  94 
Bites  from  poisonous  reptiles   300 
Jilankets,  the,  77 
Blazi:;ga  trail,  180 
Blind  on  mule,  79 

--or'TapuiVtJie,  78 

Blindness,  snow,  236 

Bone-rings  and  '  tog<,des,'  232 

Boots  and  mocassins,  142 

Brand  a  mule,  to,  50 

Branding,  its  im])ortance,  48 

]?reeze-fiy,  the,  289 

Bridge-cradle,  I77 

Bridge-tree,  176 

BndginfT  streams,  175 

Bridle  and  bit,  94 

'  J>rigade,'  prejiaring  for,  61 

Buck-jumping,  213 

Buflfiiio  run,  d-scription  of,  90 

.  to  run  a,  89 
Bull-boat,  to  make,  190 
Bull  driver,  tln^  98 
Bush  and  prj'M-ie  fires,  197 


pABBESTO,  the,  95 
^        -,  to  make  a,  209 
Californian  riding  saddle,  81 
Camp-bedding.  U8 

—  bedstead,  116 
Camp-fire,  to  make  a.  196 
Camp-kettle,  wrou^dit  iron,  130 
Canadian  blanket-coats.  141 
Canoe,  bark,  192 

—  cedar,  191 

Canteens  to  be  avoided,  133 
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Ciirnis  oxtriictum,  Lioliiff,  2iV2 

(.'uturart,  liability  of  mules  to,  12 

Catcliiiifi;  salmon,  2')8 

Cattle,  wild,  risk  in  '  roping,"  214 

Codiir,  fanop,  191 

Chair,  luirrol,  121 

(.'lioico  of  iirc-arms,  119 

—  of  fishing  goar,  Ho 

Coats,  Canadian  blanket,  141 

Colvillo  Fort.  r»7 

Coniniission,  winter  quarters  of,  2G9 

Conveyance  of  mails  over  the  ice.  238 

Cooking  utensils,  131 

'  Conling'  a  swamp,  179 

Corner,  an  ugly,  181 

Corona,  the,  77 

Counter-branding,  value  of.  ')1 

Counting  mules,  172 

Cradle-bridge,  177 

Crimean  pack-saddle,  G") 

Crupper-cuts,  beware  of,  10 

Cured  white-fish,  200 


DANGER  of  eating  equisctum.  18 
—  of  halting,  171 

—  from  log-splitting,  126 
Deer-tick,  the,  303 
Diamond-tree  pass,  1 74 
Disadvantages  of  leather.  141 
Dogs,  fiM'ding,  235 

—  mocassins,  23o 

—  packing,  229 

—  tethering,  234 

—  to  harness,  232 

—  to  work  in  pairs,  240 

—  travelling  with,  228 


EDIBLE  berries,  249 
—  roots,  249 
Envelopes,  bed,  avoid,  120 
Equipment  for  one,  13;') 
—  my  own,  loS 

Eqnisetum,  danger  of  eating,  18 
Evidences  of  suffering,  72 
Extractum,  Liebig  Carnis,  2.'j2 
Eye'-,  "^o  examine  the,  12 


FALL  tr.ip,  to  make  a,  313 
Feeding  dogs,  23;") 
F'ire,  how  to  kindle,  270 

—  camp,  to  make  a,  19G 

—  arms,  choice  of,  149 

—  how  to  clean.  ],'>') 
Fires,  liush  and  jirairie,  197 
Fishing,  a  good  day's,  14;") 

—  gear,  choice  of,  14;) 

—  in  wild  countries,  147 
F'lies,  blowing,  and  magpies,  9 
F'lour  better  than  biscuit,  137 
Fort  C.lviUe,  o7 

Freight.  Jew's,  G6 
F'rost-bite,  remetly  for,  243 
Frost,    how     to    protect    the 

against,  143 
]">yingpan,  value  of,  131 


feet 


n  ABLE- ENDED  aparejo,  70 

U     Gable-ended  tent,  109 

Geldings  preferable  to  mares,  7 

Girth,  tlie,  or  *  Synch,'  82 

'  Green  hands,'  instructions  for.  123 

Grimsley's  ])ack-saddle,  67 

Gum-stick,  202 

Gun-case,  the  right  sort  of,  1-37 

Gun,  the  way  to  sling,  87 


HALF-SHELTER  tent,  108 
Halters,  the,  78 
Halting,  danger  of,  171 
Harness,  seven  dogs  to,  232 
Hat,  the  best  kind  of,  144 
Home  in  the  "Wilderness,  1 
Hoofs,  good  and  bad,  1 1 
Hornets  and  wasps,  299 
Horse's  tail,  its  value  where  flies  are 

plenty,  21 
House,  log,  to  build.  263 
Hudson's  ]]ay  Company's  sy.stem  of 

packing,  63 
Hunter's  bedding,  a,  11. 3 
Hunting-bee,  24/) 
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ed  tout,  109 
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Indian  wigwam,  109 
Insects  eaton  by  Indians,  250 
Instructions  for  '  Green  hands, '  123 
Inverted  nipples,  156 
Iron  ovens.  137 


JACKJ']Tand  waistcoat,  right  kind 
of,  142 
Jerking-ln'of,  255 
Jew's  freight,  66 
Journey,  an  imaginary,  7 
Jumping  buck,  213 


KETTLE  Falls,  the,  59 
Knot,  Mexican,  84 


LASSOO,  a  Tnnstang,  to,  211 
—  how  to  make  a,  206 
Leather,  its  disadvantages,  141 
Liwhes  in  animals  mouths,  304 
Life,  a  ride  for,  201 
Load,  roping  a,  167 
Loaf,  to  bake  a,  138 
Log  bedstead,  117 

—  to  split,  126 

—  splitting,  (hmger  from,  126 

—  house,  to  liuild  a,  263 
'Logging  up'  a  tree,  127 


1 FACLELLAX  saddle,  86 

I'L     ]\Iagpi(  s  and  blowing  flics,  9 

-Mails  over  the  ice,  convevaiiec  of, 

238 
Mare,  tho  '  bdl,'  20 
Mares  not  so  good  us  geldintis,  7 

exican  knot,  84 
Mocassins  and  boots,  142 

—  dogs,  235 
^lorgan's  ])r(jcess,  251 
Mosquito,  the,  273 

—  bag,  144 

Moutlis,  animals,  leeches  in,  304 
Mult-liaskets,  135 

—  packed,  75 

—  saddling  and  packing  a.  16U 

—  couiiiiug,  172 


PI?0 


Mnio,     parrot-mouthed,    obiictlon- 
able,  14 

—  swimming,  187 

—  to  brand  a,  50 

—  to  examine,  7 

—  with  blind  on,  79 

—  pack,  average  worth  of,  16 

—  pack,  g(jod  ])oinfs  of,  15 
Mustang,  to  lassoo  a,  211 

—  to  saddle  and  mount  a,  212 
Mustangs,  wild,  205 


specimens, 


ATARROW  trails,  173 
li      Natural      history 

packing.  317 
Nil)ples,  inverted,  156 


AESTUID.E,  the.  297 
v/     Ovens,  iron,  137 
Overland  stage  line,  99 


pACKEDmule,  75 

-L      Racking,  arrangements  for 

—  barrels,  1 63 

—  dogs,  229 

—  for  a  start,  158 
•—  specimens  of  Natural  History 

—  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  sy 
of,  63 

Pack  mule,  average  worth  of  a, 
-  saddle,  Crimean,  6o 

—  saddle,  (irimsley's,  67 

—  saddlfs,  choice  (jf,  52 
Pad,  Indian,  S9 

Parrot-mouthed  mules   to  be  a\ 

ed,  14 
Pass.  a,-;(H'nding  the,  182 

—  diamond-tree,  174 
Pegs  and  tent-poles,  1 1 1 
Pemmacan,  how  to  make,    249 
Points  of  a  good  pack  mule,  15 
Poisonous  reptiles,  bites  from,  30(t 
'  Possible  sack.'  87 

Preston  and  Merrill's;  vea.sf     uw- 

dor,  137  ' 

Process,  Morgan's.  251 
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RAFTING  a  stroani,  189 
-  baggafif,  lOii 
Uattlo-Hliiikc,  the,  301 
Hwl-iiicn,  bargaining:  with,  ISri 
Kcnu'dy  for  frost  bite,  243 
Kcptiles,  poisonous,  bites  from,  300 
l{t'sinous  wood,  203 
Kiata,  to  throw  the,  16» 
Kido  for  life,  a,  201 
Riding  saddles,  80 

saddh",  Californian,  81 
Rigging,  the,  7 1 
Rivers,  to  cross,  184 
Kijdeo,  at  a,  215 
'  Ropiijg  a  load, '  1 67 

•  Roping,'  wild  catth',  risk  in,  214 
Roots,  edible,  249 
Round-topped  aparejo,  '68 

Kuni  versus  tea  and  cofifee,  133 

*  Run,'  buffalo  to,  89 
--  the  salnioii,  60 
Runners,  sleigh  with,  231 


'  Q ACK,  possible,'  87 
kj     Saildle-knol),  usos  of  the,  87 
Saddle,  MaclcUan,  86 
Saddles-riding,  80 
Saddling  and  packing  a  mule,  160 
Salmon-fishing,  Indian  stages    for, 

:>r)9 

—  baski't-fishing  for,  261 

—  '  run,'  the.  60 

—  sun-dried,  256 
Sand-fly,  the,  283 

Scotch  tweed,  the  best  material,  141 

Shingles,  splitting,  265 

Shooing,  advantages  of,  1 1 

Sibley  tent,  105 

Sihiulia  Columbasehen'-is,  the,  288 

Sleigh  with  runners,  231 

'  Sliug  rope,'  the,  75 

Sloper's  and  Paris'  system,  255 

Snow-l)lindness,  236 

—  shoes,  to  tramp  on,  241 
Solid-block  stirrup,  85 
Spider  trap-door,  301 
Splitting  shingles,  265 
Stage-line,  overland,  99 
Start,  packing  for  a,  158 


TSE 

'  Stick-gum,'  202  " 

Stirrup,  bent-wood,  85 

—  solid-block,  85 
Stream,  rafting  a,  189 
Streams,  bridging,  175  '. 
Substitutes  for  tobacco,  250 
Suffering,  evidences  of,  72 
Sun-dried  salmon,  256 
Swamp,  cording  a,  179 

'  Sweat  cloth,'  the,  77 
Swimming  a  horse,  193 

—  mules,  187 

'  Synch,'  the,  76 

Systt^m..  Sloper's  and  Paris',  255 

System  of  trading,  55 

TAPUJO'OTbliiid;78 
■  Taxidermy,  hints  on,  305 
Tea  and  coffee  versus  rum,  133 
Teaming  and  wagons,  97 
Teeth,  to  examine,  14 
Tent,  axeman's  114 
-—  half- shelter,  108 

—  bag,  112 

I    — gable-ended,  109 
j    —  Sibley's,  105 

—  poles  and  pegs,  111 

I    —  the  more  desirable  form  of,  104 
1    Tethering  animals,  95 

—  -  dogs,  234 

Thin,  why  mules  work,  15 
Tobacco,  substitute  for,  250 
'  Tobogan,'  the,  231 
'  Toggles  '  and  'bone-rings,'  232 
Tools,  requisite,  121 
Trading,  system  of,  55 
Trail,  blazing  a,  180 

—  making  a,  175 
Trails,  narrow,  173 
Train-pack,  working  a,  169 

—  the  unsaddling,  204 
Tramp  on  snow-shoes,  to,  241 
Trap-door  spider,  301 
■ —  fall,  to  make  a,  313 
'  Travaille,'  the,  230 
Travelling  with  dogs,  228 
Tree-bridge,  176 

—  how  to  fella,  124 

—  '  logging  up,'  127 
Tsetse,  the,  289 
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